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Danzig 

The Ancient City & the Modern City State 

By Herbert Vivian, M.A. 

Author ai»] TimTellor 


U NTIL recently Danzig was chiefly 
known for a sticky, caressing 
liqueur flavoured with cinna- 
mon and floating tiny particles of gold 
leaf — the eau de vie de Danzig of big 
international restaurants. But now this 
very ancient city has acquired a new 
importance, owing to the frantic 
rivalries between Poland and Prussia 
since the Great War. 

One can easily understand why the 
Poles need Danzig and the Germans were 
reluctant to give her up She is the out- 
let of the Vistula, which, with its 
affluents, covei's a larger area than any 
German river, and, if money can ever 
be found for the construction of canals, 
will serve the whole basin of the Oder, 
Niemen, Dniester, and Dnieper. 

Danzig, or Gdansk, as the Poles call 
her, was first known as a Slav settlement 
at the end of the tenth century, and 
belonged to Poland until the beginning 
of the fourteenth, when she was taken 
over by the Teutonic Order, which 
undoubtedly contributed largely to her 
prosperity. The Order had been founded 
by Crusaders in Palestine, had made a 
short and futile attempt to colonise 
Transylvania, 
and had then 
been rashly in- 
vited by the 
King of Poland 
to settle in his 
country. The 
lesult was that 
it dominated 
and spread 
everywhere, ob 
taining after 
some eighty 
years an outlet 
to the sea at 
Danzig. 

The method ' 
of annexation 


was characteristic of Teutonic regard fo 
hospitality. There was a sudden raic 
on the Feast of S. Dominic, accompaniec 
by the murder of more than io,oo( 
men, women, and children, who con 
stituted the bulk of the population. 
Many took refuge in the church and 
monastery, where they were burnt to 
death. German settlers were imported 
to take their place, and Gdansk became 
a German city. 

Even the German settlers, however, 
became restless under the oppressive, 
although fostering, yoke of the Order. 
There was a revolt in 1454. and Danzig 
became Polish once more. She was 
mixed up in all sorts of warfare during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and ^hteenth 
centuries, and was often besieged, but 
never taken, except once by the Russians 
in 1734. In 1793 the second partition of 
Poland restored her to German rule, 
but in 1807 she surrendered to Bona- 
parte's marshal Lefebvre. 

By the treaty of Tilsit (Jul}), 1807), 
Danzig was declared a free and inde- 
pendent city, with a Polish garrison 
and in close connexion with the duchy 
of Warsaw, but in reality under the 
protectorate of 
Napoleon, which 
lasted six years. 

In 1814 Danzig 
surrendered to 
the Russian and 
Prussian armies, 
and remained 
German until 
1919, when slie 
became a free 
city-state under 
the League of 
Nations. 

Danzig has 
always been 
more or less in 
the British orbit 
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U^tish shipping was one of the earliest 
souites of her prosperity. In 1392 she 
received no fewer than 300 visits from 
British ^ips as against 100 in 1918. 
British merchants established counting- 
houses, built churches and granaries, 
supported missionaries, and gave money 
for municipal purposes. When there was 
an economic war between England and the 
Hanseatic League, Danzig was excepted 
from proscription and Queen Elizabeth 
conceded a goodly share of the White 
Sea trade. During the reign of Queen 
Anne the British colony in Danzig 
was the largest on the Continent. 
Even now there are still various traces 
of the old British influence. 

Bnbemmiiig Relie of Prussian Rule 

The population is still largely German, 
owing to the restrictions which German 
masters imposed upon immigration. 

The Polish citizens consist almost 
exclusively of Protestants, who have 
maintained their religion for centuries 
under the mild rule of Catholic Poland. 
They are lively, genial people, known as 
Mazurs, from the place of their origin, 
and are best remembered in the outside 
world as the creators of the Mazurka, 
their national dance. 

With Danzig now an independent 
state they have many difficulties before 
them, the chief of which is a hoitle of 
useless officials, a very embarrassing 
relic of Prussian rule. Least of all can 
small states afford to pay parasites, 
and the only hope is to obtain productive 
work from the majority of the citizens. 

Street Neinee thet Tell e Story 

Danzig is essentially an industrial, 
middle-class town to the tips of its 
palaces. You can tell this by the style 
of the buildings and the names of the 
streets. The chief thoroughfares are 
Woolweaver Street, Milkcan Street, 
Blacksmith Viaduct, Pursemaker Street, 
Anchor Smithy, Bucketmaker Court, 
Cooper Street, Ironmonger Street, Potter 
Street, Butcher Street, and our old 
friend Baker Street. These names bring 
home to you the whole spirit of honest 
toil, while a smell of brewing and 


of smithies and the rumble of machmeiy 
In the air, and there in Trousermaker 
Street are three tailors • sitting cross- 
legged on the ground at an open window 
and chaffing the maidens as they pass. 

The first impression is that you have 
stepped right back into the Middle 
Ages. There is probably nothing like 
it anywhere except Liibeck, while even 
Nuremberg seems almost modem in 
comparison. But Danzig is severe in its 
medievalism, with heavy substantial 
houses, gleaming gables, turrets, heavy 
balls of stone, ponderous statues, gar- 
goyles, heraldic beasts, all sorts of florid 
decorations. There are usually flights of 
stairs at the entrances with stone balus- 
trades ending in lions with gaping jaws, 
or voracious fishes, or menacing dragons. 

Ihe houses are often magnificent 
within, possessing wonderful carved 
staircases, frescoed ceilings, and beau- 
tiful old furniture, much of whicli. 
however, has been sold and carried 
away during a succession of troublesome 
times. You can trace the arcliitectural 
development of the town in the various 
quarters, ranging fiom prim red brick 
to richer sandstone, the garish buildings 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
unsightly creations of more modern 
German art. 

Teuton v. Polith Architecture 

An enthusiastic German talks with 
patriotism of Danzig as '' the petrified 
shadow-play of old fairy tales/' but 
there is really little or nothing \ dainty 
or mystical about this solid\ over- 
decorated city, more like a collection 
of christening cakes or substantial stage 
scenery than anything suggestive of 
romance. And yet the effect is not un- 
pleasing. Above the buzz of business 
you hear cheery clocks chiming simul- 
taneously from ten different towers, 
while hundreds of bells play sober 
carillons. A local poet has summed up 
the general impression of dark gables 
and high windows, towers peering 
through the mbts, statues pole as 
ghosts standing silent by the doors." 

High as the houses are, they seem 
like children's toys beside the heavy 
Teutonic cathedral of S. Mary. It seems 


fa^pries mingles with the hammering 
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YOUNO MEN AND MAIDENS PAIRED FOR THE BRIDAL DANCE 

V<ioii dance* inevitable tend to ditappear a* cieiliration deve’ops, beinc preserved, If priMrved 
at all, only in dramatic ballet Thus pcf uhar interest attaches to this bndal dance stfll practised 
by the peasantry dwelling in the Nogat valley territory of Danzig It is danced by men and women 
aira^^ m bndal costume and canning puppet bndes and bndegrooms set between candles 


to have eaten up all the space which church. Following the Napoleonic 
was needed for streets and to have custom of art pilldge, the French carried 
folded dill the adjoining dwellings under it off to Pans in 1807, but it was brought 
its wing back after Waterloo. 

The Germans of Danzig are very Other important edifkes include the 
proud of this overgro^\ll edifice as Artushof or Junkerhof, called alter 
a monument of Carman greatness King Arthur of England and. later, 
and strength , and the utmost contempt after the nch merchants of the Baltic, 
is expres^ for the humbler and more who were the original Junkers and held 
beautiful architecture of the Poles, their exchange here. The town hall is 
which is dismissed as almost honzontal regarded as a triumphant monument of 
beside all this triumph of the perpen- independence and dvic strei^gth, but 
dicular. The high altar is painfully not necessarily of Germanism, lor the 
Gothic and has not been improved tower is surmounted by a statue of a 
by German attempt at restoration m king of Poland. Hie chimes enjoy 
1870, or by the effect of very modem special fame, the peiated cdlings are 
stained glak windows presented by the Venetian, and them is a remazkable 
King of Prussia in 1844 as the first-fruits wmding staircase of carved oak. 
of a new Berlm factory. The chief resort of the town is the 

Almost the only object of interest Is Long Market, flanked gable after 
a Last Judgement by Hans Memlmc gable of the best patrician houses. The 
(or Memling), jiainted in the fifteenth nvers Mottlau and Radaune, tribu- 
century for a member of the house taries of the Vistula— the Mottlau 
of Me^d. On its way to Florence drowsy and sluggish, the Radaune a 
it was captured by a Danzig cniiser, rushing torrent and father of mills and 
whose owners presented it to this factories— ure the great arteries of 
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MODERN ENTERPRISE IN MEDIEVAL ENVIRONMENT 

PliM M vt n feoth cmtuj idM bqUlBfi Ciok tito LaafHUffct mA UMifiM thMoughtOM 
nuuiiBf Kte a rinfto stNM thmoik Dtasif fron Mit to iMit At thtir poM^ Macto Maodt tlM 
fDortMii& oaotvy tUHham, wMi a dead* towar ajo ftat fefib, aadlBfr to a gnomi nin loppad by 
a Aiwa aaM to na nmat Ktog Slgliiiiaiiit AagaMai af MawL naNaplaat ftaiMtaC part vtodi 
tranltoai aoar foa, wai caN to 




DANZIG. THE CITY STATE 


Oanzig. the secret of all her ancient 
prosperity. The great rafts of timber, 
which have probably travelled for 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, afford 
a constant joy sind interest to visitors. 
The so-called Long Bridge, which is the 
quay of the Mottlau. is crowded with 
bargemen, and offers bright touches of 
colour with the many booths and stalls 
which overflow with fruits and flowers 
and greenery in the springtime. 

If Danzig be unduly solemn and severe, 
the same cannot be said of the beautiful 
country outside Stand on the ancient 
ramparts, or climb to the fort on the 
Bischofsbcig. and you will enjoy a 
prospect that is a feast of colour. And 
if you doubt the influence of Polish 
civUiaanon. dnve a few inile*^ to the 
village of Oliva and visit the famous old 
Cistercian Abbey, which was suppressed 
about ifSoo. but still contains carved 
statues of Polish kings and tombs of 
Polish dukes. There are portraits of all 
the Polish abbots since ii^. It was 


here that Sweden and Poland concluded 
peace after a war of more than 6o years, 
and you are shown a black marble slab 
beneath which the treaty has been 
deposited. 

Danzig is bound to Poland. Poland to 
Danzig. Without any injury to the 
present German population, and without 
any pressure upon it. on the lines of 
voluntary and natural choice of what is 
one's own good, and under the influence 
of factors more attractive still than they 
were in the times before the Partitions 
— a more intensive business connexion 
with Poland, nearer communications 
with her centres, Posen, Waisaw, and 
Cracow, and union with the more 
effective influence of Polish national 
culture — sunder such conditions as these 
the ancient aty of Danzig, bom anew 
in the present, and possessing as it 
does, excellent natur^ facilities for 
\maritime trade, will become the grea<^. 
powerful, and prosperous seaport of the 
resurrected Poland. 
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Denmark 

I. The Democratic Danes and Their Homeland 

By Shaw Desmond 

Author oi ** Tht Soul of Deranark ** 


T he little kingdom of Denmark has 
obtained a significance through- 
out the world out of all 
proportion to its size, due, primarily, to 
the fact that it practicably leads the 
world in agriculture, and that so many 
Danes in various countries have made 
their mark m science, art, and invention. 

The country consists of the peninsula 
of Jutland, with its stretches of heather, 
sand, and scientifically worked soil ; the 
big island of Zealand with its luscious 
pastures, and the little island of Fdnen 
(Fyn) sandwiched in 
between them, while 
around its friendly 
coasts there is a 
sprinkling of idyllic 
litUe isles. 

Although it has 
an intimate beauty 
that b all its own, 
there b no mountain 
in the country ; 
scarcely a hill 
worthy of the name . 
not asingle big river, 
and only a few 
streams. Of its 
population of some 
three and a quarter 
millions, ^fioo 
have come together 
in Copenhagen, the 
capital, whkh Urn on 
the east of Zealand, 
facing Ifalmd, in 
Sweden, across the 
blue waters of the 
Oresund or Sound. 

Since the Great 
War, North Slesvjg, 
thatSOnder Jylland, 
or South Jutland, 
beloved of every 
Dane, has once 
more been taken out 


of the grip of the big neighbour on 
the south. * 

The Dane, like the Irishman and the 
Jew, b to bejound everywhere, and 
can be recognized: by three unmistakable 
characteristics. He b, except the 
Irishman, the most fluent talker in 
Europe, though, unlike ^un, he b 
Europe’s worst orator ; hb naturalness 
and good-nature are almost without a 
parallel ; and, lastly, he has a laughing 
scepticism, especially if he be a Copen- 
havener, which is quite hb own. 

laughs at every* 
thmg, indud^ 
himself. The 
Jutlander, however, 
who is “ the High- 
lander of Denmark," 
though a genial 
open-handed soul, 
takes himsdf very 
seriously. 

Intellectually 
occupying a high 
place among 
Europeans, the 
Dane has a curious 
lack of imaginatioh, 
being strangely 
uncomprehending 
outside the realm of 
the five senses. As 
one writer has 
expressed it, 
he is not " four- 
dimensional." On 
the other hand, hb 
powers of critical 
analysb are excep* 
tkmal, as those who 
have lived some 
years in the oountiy, 
and, having learnt 
the language, have 
lectured to Danbh 
audbncss m both* 




DURINQ THE BUSY HOURS IN A WELL-KNOWN STREET OF COPENHAGEn 
Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, Is • large and handsome dtv on the Island of Zealand, and 
receives Its Danish name of Kidbenhavn or Merchant’s Haven from the numerous merchants 
who. on account of its favourable situation, made of It an Important resort This photograph 
of the Vesterbrogade exemplifies the enormous cycle traffic continuously to be seen on the sride 
and kept streets of this capital town 
f * PiMfo, rev Imun 

Danish and English, have discovered, and-butter with various delicacies, 
qjp man being quicker than the Dane lish, flesh, and fowl, laid upon it. 
to discover any false quantity or llie partner of his joys — for, since he 
insincenty in man or method takes life easily, his sorrows ate few — 

Ph>si^y, the Dane is a round- is distinguished, when a girl, by great 
headefl/^w^ully built man of middle beauty of complexion and strength, 
height, often carrying so much flesh as rather than flneness of limb. She, like 
to leave no suggestion whatever of his her husband, is, on the whole, fair. 
Viking forbears, who, m the dead although nowhere is there to be met 
centuries, descended upon the coasts greater variety of human type than in 
of Britain, where they tot harried, and little Denmark, as the Dsmes affec- 
then married. He is a tremendous tionately call their land. In half an 
trencherman, Denmark having the best, hour's walk, one will see Danes of all 
tha cleanest, and most carefully super- shades of complexion, with hair from 
vised food in Europe, and he eats jet black to the lightest flaxen, while 
an 3 fthing from four to six meals in the the variety of feature is so noticeable 
twienty-four hours, beginning with rolls that there can scarcely be said to be a 
and coffee. Upon his table one often Danish type. 

finds four or five kinds of bread, with With the Dane, as the Arab, hospi- 
the Danish national dish— emdrrebrfld tality is almost a religion, only that the 
C* smeared bread "), made of bread- Dane, as a whole, is not relij^ous. Hb 
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own word for it is gaestfrt (guest-free), 
and the stranger is mvanably welcomed 
with open arms tf an Englishman's 
house IS his castle, the house of the 
Dane is a home for all the world, where 
the stranger within the gate seems 
alwa>s to be expected, and where be 
alwavs finds htm^f surrounded by that 
extraordinary natuial atmosphere or 
stemning (that expressive word for 
which the English " atmosphere " is no 
equivalent), which makes him mstantly 
at home 

One of the first things to strike the 
stranger in the conversation of a Danish 


household, almost of any class, is its 
cunous quality of mtellect, its humour, 
and the exceptional knowledge of other 
countries and languages shown by these 
highly educated people, of whom a good 
proportion speak and read English 
and German fluently, with also intimate 
knojficdge of the iitmture of these 
countries , these languages being tauerht 
m tl^e Bo^ Schools or Kommuneskoler 
(** common schools') Many Danes 
have also a dose acquamtance with the 
French language and with French 
literature Nor is it uncommon to meet 
Danes who know far more about the 
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GREAT PUBLIC MARKET Of COPENHAGEN WHERE FARMERS CAN SELL THEIR PRODUCTS DIRECT 
t of what can be done with a pobitc market is the great \egetable mart at Copeohagm. This city provides an oora air market place ot considerabla 
which a large oumber of tanners from the suxTounding country districts bring thetr home grown produce The fees charsed to fanners are low, 
reenltiag In lower rates to the consumer, for this encouragement to the producer inesitably tends to keep down prices 
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DENMARK A THE DANES 


Irish question than most EngfisiBnen, 
and to have such Dickensian chancters 
as Barkis in *' David Coppeifidd/* 
quoted freely by all sorts and conditioiis. 
In addition, one may say that the 
Dane is the only European, oirtside 
Norway, who can pronounce English 
like an Englishman, English visitors at 
times finding it difficult to believe 
that individuals with whom tliey have 
entered into conversation are not 
native-born English. 

Workinl CUm that Never Rnowa Hosier 

The Danish language itself, highly 
developed though it be and with a big 
vocabulary, is an impossible language 
for the foreigner, who, with few excep- 
tions, has never been able to twist his 
tongue and larynx around the guttural 
r’s, the piercing y% and to acquire that 
indescribable check or stdd tone almost 
peculiar to this language. like English, 
to which, as to ^rman, it is closely 
related, it has hardly any grammar, but 
an exceptional literature. 

Perhaps the most outstanding thing 
in this little land is its democracy. With 
its reputed tiny minority of some eight 
hundred aristocrats, its backbone of 
peasants, a middle class who seldom use 
the word itself, and an educated working- 
class which, literally, never knows 
hunger, there is to all intents and pur- 
poses no such thing in Denmark as class. 
You lift your hat to every man, work- 
man or aristocrat. You lift your hat to 
your washerwoman or your chamber- 
maid, whom you address as Frdken or 
Miss. King Christian himself, the most 
popular six and a half feet of royal 
humanity in Europe, may be met any 
day taking a stroll down Bredgade, the 
Regent Street of the capital, lifting his 
hat to all and sundry. 

DirCjr Linen Wnthed in Privnin 
There are no servants in the English, 
French, or German sense of the word. 
A writer who visited the country 
expressed his astonishment that at the 
table of the astronomer-royal he sat 
down with the aforesaid astronomer’s 
nurse, and at the house of an insurance 
magnate with both his maids, to whom 


he was introduced before they ate. Nor 
does such an 49ccasional brewing down 
of baiEriers in Dwunark lead to the 
familiatity that breeds contempt. To 
the Dane, who is in so many respects a 
ilrong conservative, the distinctions of 
€he outside world are both artificial and 
incomprehensible. 

There is no surer index to a country 
than an examination of its lovemaking 
and its morals. Denmark has a certain 
uniqueness of outlook upon these vital 
matters. It has, outside Nevada, per- 
haps the easiest divorce law in the world, 
the Dane, rightly or wrongly, believing 
that the forcible holding together of 
incompatible temperaments is more 
immoral than immorality itself. Danish 
divorce is distinguished by the fact that 
it is secret, there being no washing of 
dirty linen in public, and nobody knows 
who has divorced whom. A simple 
application to the authorities by either 
of the parties, almost always made with 
the consent of the other party, the lapse 
of a suitable interval, and the matter is 
accomplished, the divorce columns of 
British and American newspapers being 
r^arded, frankly, by the Danes as bad 
taste or worse. 

Marriale Not a Profciiion 

This ease of divorce in certain more 
or less limited circles, where divorce is 
common, occasionally leads to a certain 
confusion, especially where a man has 
divorced or been divorced three or four 
times, but, on the whole, the Danish 
marriage is one of the happiest on earth, 
the Dtoe usually making a tender, 
thoughtful husband and his wife being 
not only a loving, but an intelligent wife, 
whom he usu^y consults in all his 
undertakings. Danish women are 
specially well equipped to act as help- 
mates to their men-folk, as nearly every 
girl in Denmark, irrespective of class or 
wealth, works at some definite calling, 
and veiy often continues to do so even 
after she is married. Marriage in 
Denmark is not a profession. 

Despite the fact that there is a high 
ill^timate birth-rate in Denmark, one 
wo^ scarcely be justified in c^ling 
Denmark immoral, ^though the Great 
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POPULAR FISH market AND ITS THRONUt* Uf bUVkHS 
in the fish marlMt and in tht ftih ihopi of Copenhagen live fish an tttiuUy kept twinuning in hofe Unici 
of water, for the Dane prefort to huy his fish fresh. Fish is a favourite food of the Danes, and figures 
cons^cuously in the national dish ''smOiTebrikl,'' literally smeared hie^," which constats of thin 
bread-and-butter, with various delicacies, slices of fish, flesh, or fowl, laid upon it 
Pfofs. Vnitf mooi Stn/k$ 
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War with the iinexptcttd prosperity 
which It brought to tht country his 
as in so many of the neutral countries 
caused a not ibk declint in public moi ils 
It would peril ips he more accurate to 
sav that in the littU country wross the 
North Sea thtit is kss hvpoci about 
these things thin in \nv,lo Saxon 
countries and tint the Dint views with 
a somewhat lenunt c\c whit would be 
regarded in Ament a or 1 ngl ind as gra\c 


Denmark has given much more than 
Its quota of scientists to the world 
includmg Tycho Brahe pioneer of modei n 
dstionomy Orsted the inventor of the 
dectiic tek graph Niels Finsen, dis 
(overcr of the linsen rays, which have 
stemmed tlu rav lees of the dieaded 
diseict of lupus ind Ptmlsen one of 
tlu most distinguished pioneers in wiic 
kss t kgiaphy The country has ilso 
given some most distinguished scientih 



ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERS OF A ROWING CLUB 
Wellrtratned skilful, and energetic, these ible btxlied young Danish women arc idcpts in the 
art of rowing In their tnm snilor costumes complete with the tightlv fitting | nrticil cap they 
present a pleasing picture seated in the light bonts whiih impelled by the rhythnuc mu\cment 
of the oars, glide rapidly and easily over the water a surface 
Photo Tkv Larun 


infractions of the moral code As a 
Dane would put it " We are more 
natural about these things One result 
of this IS that m Denmark then* arc no 
tragedies of mined girls the State, in 
one of the few countries that has solved 
the poverty problem, making generous 
provision for the illegitimate child and 
its mother It may, however, be said 
that the paities to such uregular unions 
frequently have them legali^ 


men m other branches of knowledge, 
includmg Vilhelm Thomsen, one of the 
world’s most eminent philologists and 
his colleague Jespersen, inventor of the 
phonetic system of teachmg English 
which has made him famous 
Apart from the great names of the 
past, like Sbren Kirkegaard the philoso- 
pher, and Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose fairy talcs have gladdened the 
lives of millions, there are Geoi|^ 
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bWALLUW UlVb UWINU A DANISH SWIMMING CONTEST 
The girls of Denmiirk are food of outdoor exercise and excel in most sportsr— teams, bicycbng, ndiog, and 
swiifunuig being perhaps the favountes Water holds no fear lor them, they make of it • 
ground, and on sea festival days when the compeiiton' skill is taxed to ihe utmost, the Danish gun 
are ever in the foremost rank with their agile, graceful, and masterly display of diving and awimimflg 

PMe, Tka Unam 





THE 8TARTINQ POINT ON THE COURSE AT ORDRUP 
TheDuielMfiiotthsdaiVMdlipMtoftiM En^lilimuwliMviporlitMfimiAaBdtoaiN^ fstapt 
lada tiM ** " of tbe mon tenpmiiMntal An^o-Staua, Bnt tport it joattM o g ntir to Uie 

Itoat, wd lit appttl to the oatloiua faney 1m M veoantlr mtt with a latpoDat. TUt ejdt fte^ 
bowivw, has no iMk of oaftr eoapottlofi nor |0l of anthaiatllo tpaototaa 
Pk mot , Tim. tmmm 
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VAUANT S0»|» Of THB VIKINQS ON THE MARCH 
Cenenl BmNb-IWI. the ea4 Mmji ^PW»‘ wwjment. hot mMie 

vtolle to the OeivWh eanipe, etot ^hem ttoMdi tMtoNd^ wjhwiasm eiul f 

omtm el tile Temut Scoato ftinoe Camilei the tecoitd iM cl the Kine, eed • whole hearted 
^epportiJolthe orienieelioa, <• Kee to detk mtltom to the nght of the photoftraph 
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ORNISH omt 800 UTA AWHEEL ON THE HIGH ROAD 
I Ilf the Boy Seouli. ■ atum mE titowtof toovtiaeiit tn Denmark, the Girl Seoutt are wtemtidlv 
Awam«(M^ forlleydltig 

h CM7th* rtwrt pMtemiSa OmntVfMnh «vinr penoa MMetM • nacbme, ud, Mnni 
to th* Mortir Mt «l MW ki trtatir He]f«l« my b* VHd Um vbol* yctt KMOMi 
fto i w, Tto Lerwe 
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firandes, the greatest Shakesperean critic 
of the twentieth century Johannes 
V. Jensen, the novelist, and one of the 
giants of modern literature, is a Dane, 
while the number of writers and poets 
of high class that Denmark has turned 
out within the last hundred years or so. 
from the hyinn-wnter and edu- 
cationalist. Grundtvig, downwards, is 
amazmg 

Especially striking is the number of 
gifted painters produced in a land where 


horizon for the artist, whether writer, 
painter, or musici'ui. although Denmark 
has given some hne musicians to the 
world, both composers and inter- 
preters That IS why one so rarely 
meets with the symbolical or, m the 
larger sense, the imaginative, in 
Danish art 

f So far as politics and patriotism are 
concerned. Denmark presents a series 
of amazing contradirtions The Dane, 
especially the Jutldnaer, is conservative 



KILNS OF THE ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS. COPENHAGEN 

Denmark's most lar famed manufacture Is that of porrelai i industry uos first introdooad 
Into the oountr) in 177s, when a small factory w«s sts-‘tcd nu* tSe rnakir^ of rluna from Bombf'lm 
day. Seven >ear$ later the industry passed ink* the hmiC- of *he Slate, and remained under 
its manattement ever since, although at the present . 5 ay sevtiol i>o/ale concerns have been opened 

Photo, Ewu$t (Hulomoo 


sometimes almost every tenth man or 
woman one meets seems to have been 
bom with a palette m their hands, from 
men of international reputation like 
Skovgaard. to others whose fame has 
not spread outside Northern Europe 
What the Danish artist, as a whole and 
with few exceptions, lacks, is breadth 
and vision. People who live m the 
greater countries and who, willingly or 
unwillingly, are brought into contact 
with world events, scarcely realize how 


and individualist by nature , yet, in 
no country in the world is social 
democracy stronger, the party now 
|)olliiig some 400.000 votes out of inily 
3.000.000 mhabitants. State action in 
this country of individualists has now 
reached such a point IVi it has become 
bene\olait bureaucracy, possibly due, 
m face of the individualist majority, to 
the intensive organisation of the 
Socialist vote, the political system, like 
the agricultu^ system thnwahont the 


much the little country narrows the country, being honeyoombed with 
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POTTM AT THE POTTER'S WHEEL 

The potter's wheel, e smdl Witootel tevolviiii table, hu tcaraply titered doriot 4,000 years, only 
the method of nlpplyla^ power has underpooe modlAeatlons. Thto potter It makiiif kitehen uteosib 
of floe day. After the vesml to shaped aod flied It to dipped la what to tacholeally knowa as sHp, a 
Hquld made of powdered fsbparr Mat, white day, aod other substaaoes omd with water 
Ptobk Maf C e fl— o r 
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WOMEN ARTISTS DECORATING THE FAMOUS DANISH PORCELAIN 


the en)plo>ce9 of the Ro>al Porcelain Works aie mostly artist^, and many a woman of good siKial 
standing has taken up this intcrestmg branch of ar^i«tic work Fonnerlv the Copenhagen potters 
executed much i^ork in imitation of the Dresden rhina made at Meissen, but nois the designs 
chiefly nii^inil md hand drawn or painted When finished the design is signed and regist 



ADDING THE DECORATIVE TOUCH TO THE CERAMIC ART 
In this cool delightful studio flowers, plants, butterflies, utA even small animals am amoiu the muita* 
form objects usra as models by the de^ignmg artists, and many of Thorvaldsen's heautiftti creations 
have been repeated iu this ware Copenhagen porcelain is generally of a simple form, and the odours 
are estreniely drUcate The beautifully shaped vases are subjected to mtense beat before decoration 

Pkoto$, SwHit C a ll ena p 
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PORCELAIN PAINTER AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO 
With dexterous hand he guides his brush over the smooth surface of the vase, beautiful designs 
sponging up at bis touch The ceramic decorator applies the colours with great care, knowing 
toat the punty of tone, and sometimes even the colour, docs not appear until after finng , and some 
colours will not mix with others, but will in the fire react to their mutual destruction 
Pkcio, Ewtng Gallowav 


State interference, the misuse of the 
national unemployment grants leading 
to what can only be termed “ organized 
malingering *’ For although in the 
reahn of the agricultural, where the 
combination of individualist and State 
action has had such splendid results, 
the coming m of the State seems to 
have been fully justified, in the social 
realm, where individualism seems 
steadily to be discounted, the wide- 
spread State subsidising has had the 
most unfortunate results for the Danish 
working-class. 

Another strange contradiction is to be 
found in the fact that in this country 
of an intense patnotism in circles like 
that of the High School, a country 
which put up one of the most gallant 
fights in history of a weak country 
against a strong — that against the 
German States in 1864, there Ls to-day 
an indifference to nationality and 
patriotism unparalleled in any Con- 
tinental country. And this, again, in 
spite of the fact that no other country 
displays its national flag so much upon 


every occasion as Denmark — that 
beautiful flag which the Danes call the 
Dannebrog, with its white cross upon a 
red ground 

The visitor is also presented with the 
baffling fact that admost all Danish 
pohtics concern themselves with 
economic rather than ethical or strictly 
national issues, and that the modem 
Dane has a tendency to be not only 
indifferent to, but to show a distrust of 
politics and politicians in any form, a 
Danish political meeting being marked 
by a notable absence of enthusiasm An 
exception to this indifference must be 
made in the case of the Social Democrats 
who, however, are, in some views, 
governed by stomachic rather than 
ethical consideratioiis. 

The four principal political parties in 
the country, which has both a Folketing, 
or House of Commons, and a Landsting, 
or Upper House, are called the H6]re 
(Right) or Conservative Party, now 
ste^ily declining in influence ; the 
VeiLStre (Left) Party, corresponding 
somewhat to the Liberals in Britain ; 
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the Social Democratic Party and th^ 
Radical Party, som*'times forming a 
block with the Socialists 
Almost all the viorkmen, though com 
paratively few peasants, are to-day 
Social Democrats, and it is not 
impossible that Denmark, with its e\er 
increasing trend towards the Left, will 
be the first country in Lurope to have 
a more or less permanent Socialist 
government, as also, with its detestation 
of bloodshed and scarcely veiled good 
natured contempt for the profession of 
arms, it is more than likely it will be 
the first European country to disarm 
For the Dane is a steady and convinced 
pacifist, and in this respect may bt 
called the Chinaman of Lurope 
And finally, we are faced with the 
contradiction that it was this country, 
with its indifference to politics, which 
was one of the first to give the vote to 
women and to make them eligible to sit 
in parliament, and there exists, also, no 
parallel to the way in which, within a 


handspan of years, it has rai:»ed its 
peasantry from a feudal condition to 
that of one of the most educated and 
independent peasantries in the world 

Religiously, Denmark possesses a 
small rninoiity of intensely icligious 
people chiefly segregated within the 
ranks of the Indre Mission, or Inner 
Mii'Sion a sect corresponding to the old- 
fashioned t»lood and fire Methodism in 
Lngland, and within those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which in this Pro- 
testant country is making great strides 
There is a Danish State Church, showing 
what is probably a steady decline in 
membership, but the Dane m the mass, 
and especially in the towns, shows 
himself indifferent to religion m any 
foim 

The young Dane is an excellent 
sportsman, taking England as his model, 
the national game being Association 
football, played winter and summer, at 
which he is, outside England, probably 
the finest player in Europe sometimes 



IN THE DIPPING HOUSE OF THE PORCELAIN POTTERY 
Die vasn already decorated are collected together prior to the glanng process Each piece of 
ware ts plunged into the solutioa which adhem tn an even coating to the surface, imparting a fine 
transparent glase After glanng, the ware is again baked in an o\en, but this time at a much 
fiercer beat which not infrequently cracks the beautiful ornament 
PMo, Ewifig Galloway 
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rven defeating English Cup hndlist«» 
Cricket at one tunc looked like captuiing 
the imagination of \oung Denmark, but 
for some vtars been btcaddy losing 
ground before th^ all conqueiing Socetr 
^though it IS still playfd heie and there 
Boxing, during the last decade, has 
made great strides, the Dane showing 
exceptional endurance and st» ength, and 
possessing a skill above the average, but 
the Danish nature, lacking as it is in 
I ugnacity, has hitherto prevented tho»e 


children of the Vikings, who were once 
£uiope’<« champion heavyweights, from 
reaching the position in the world of the 
eight-ounce glove to which their other 
quahtics entitle them 
The Danes are not only fine seamen, 
but they are among the best swimmers 
m the world, for Denmark, with the sea 
lying at its doors, has splendidly equipped 
baths, salt and fresh, while there is a 


little band of enthusiasts, known as 
Vikings who bathe in Denmark’s icy 
seas light through the winter 
The finest thing on the sporting side 
of Denmark is its gymnastic system 
Almost every >oung Dane, boy or girl, 
goes th’-ough a -systematic course from 
an early age, the system being based 
on the Swedish most of the exercises 
being without appaiatus, the dumb btll 
being rigidly excluded and attention 
given to development of lithcness and 
agility rather than to 
sheer muscle As among 
the old Greeks gymnastics 
arc taught as the onlv 
piopcr preparation for aU 
games and thousands of 
Danes of cithci -.ex, from 
youth to middle and e\efn 
old age, m'i\ be found in 
the g\ mnasiuius of the 
country as cul\ as seven 
otlock in the morning, 
going lhioiiw,h a strenuous 
pitpiration to tit them 
for the woik of the every- 
day world The Danish 

physique, however, with 
Its fine blood and I one, 
is due even moic to the 
excellence of the Danish 
food and ^to .i healthy 
climate, which is a little 
colder and drier than that 
of England, than to sports 
and gymnastics Iwo 
things ha^c specially 
marked Denmark out foi 
distinction First, the 

giving to the woild of 
th=^ famous Danish High 
School system , and 
secondly and chiefly, a 
finely organized and 
ubiquitous cooperative movement, 
which has conibmed* with what is 
probably the most scientihc agriculture 
in existence 

Taking it as a whole, the soil of 

the five millions of acres, reckoned in 

hectares (one hectare equals nearly 
two and a half acres), which constitute 
Denmark, is rather poor than otherwise, 
y et by assiduous toil and science 





CHEERY COUPLE IN FAROE8E COSTUME 
Ihc iiihibitanU of the Faroe or Sheep Islands, bclon(;inK to 
Denmark, are well represented by this smiling: pair, who, like their 
fellow islanders, can alwa>» see the silver lining of every cloud 
Photo Dan%th Legatton 
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Denmark has been tramformed mto the standardisatioa. At one tmie» each little 
dairy of Europe, sending her butter^ farm produced its own butter and 
eggs, and bacon, the last of whidi she without thought for the others, but then 
rarely eats hersdf, throughout the the shrewd peasants put th^ heads 
world, and being visited by agricul- together, began to build communal 
turists of all countries to learn the oldest creameries, and standardised their butter 
of all secrets — the best and easiest way so that at the beginning of the twentieth 
to wring a livelihood from Mother Earth, century about 83 per cent of the farms, 
Four-hfths of the exports of Denmark with their livestock, were affiliated to the 
are agncultural, small-holding evoy- Cooperative Creameries, and about 8x per 
where obtaining. It is claimed that tl^ cent, of the cattle were registered in the 
system has given Denmark's peasantry cooperative movement. Each creameiy 
a umque freedom from the extremes of is controlled entirely by cooperators who, 
poverty, and with the Danish peasant it each with (me vote, elect their own 
has become an article of faith, which boards, the profits being divided pro 
one would no more dream cf discussing rata according to the (livery of the 
with him than the negro question with individual 

a atizen of the Southern States of Denmark has over one miOion mtlch 
Amenca cows, of which about half are black and 

However thB may be, the secret white, and the other half red, these 
of Denmark's agncultural success is Uvouxed animals being regarded more as 








GIRL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIVES Or A DANISH ISLAND 
This IS the usual sunny tvpe of the maiden bom and bred in the Faroe Islands which he beta ** 
Iceland and the Shetlands The twenty one islands composing the group are the onl> existmg 
remains of a hrgr island seventeen of this number are inhabited, and these bright girls, whose 
language is a dialect of the Norse, arc inhabitants of the capital, Thorshavn, on Stromd Island 

Pkolo Dantih Legatton 

fnendb of the family thin as rows the firbt cooperative creamery was 
Their value ib determined only by one installed, and these slaughter houses, 
thmg — fatty contents The payment like the creameries, are so scrupulously 
for milk IS decided by its fatty pei- clean that they would compare favour- 
centage of cream ably with the inside of most English 

Throughout the country, the average dairies They are ngidly controlled 
milk yield of the farms ib about 2,700 by the State, which al^ keeps as 
kilogrammes (a kilogiammc=« 2 2 lb ), the guides for the boards and managers 
fatty percentage for the entire country of the cooperative creameries, con- 
averaging 3 5 These things are worked sultan tb, who give advice as to 
out to places of decimals , on some machinery, etc Nothing is left to 
farms a sort of thermometric chart being chance The country is divided mto 
hung over each cow, with the name of egg-collectmg areas , each cooperator 
the animal above, mdicatmg whether has his own number, the date the egg is 
the percentage of fatty contents is laid is stamped on each ^(g-shell , the 
being kept up, and the effects of the eggs are sorted by weight, and they are 
different foods employed gathered by a man who goes from place 

There is now a well-organized system to place, forwarding them by rail to the 
of cooperative slaughter houses, the head depot, or clearing house There 
first be^ built in 1887, five years after are also seven exporting Butter Uniona. 
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Not only does Denmark apply the 
cooperative principle to pork and beef, 
cocks and hens, but it has its own 
Cooperative Insurance Companies, 
whi^, in some instances, regulate the 
premium paid by the meml^r by the 
number of pounds (not pints) of mUk 
he delivers to his creamery. One of 
these companies alone has a federation 
of about 1,300 creameries. 

There is also a great 'Coopciative 
Bank, a Cooperative Sanatorium Union, 
which has over one thousand cooperative 



FLOWER-8€LLER OF COPENHAGEN 
Abov« tb 0 heaped bloMoiiu in jthe Sower market of Copenhagen 
ttia friendly old face with its genial smile meets your eyes, and 
~ hes It impemible to zefraio from buying the scented nosegay 
of cboica fisfwecs offe r ed with such old*woeld eoiirtesy 
RholOt K0f9t9n§ Vim Co. 

as members, with a total of the special 
mdy 2100 fioo cooperators^ Dennuurk is 

Flnaffy, there are over 1,500 coopera- 
tive stores with a membership of about 
one m ten ol the population, their 
turnover beiqg over m millions of 
pounds per annum in a country of only 
tfiiue and a quarter mSUoas, and, in 
adUfitkm, Ihereare formidable cooperative 


societies for manure, fodder, com and 
seed, machinery, cement, and coal. 

The vast and involved machinery of 
all this cooperation is gathered into the 
hands of a single Cooperative Executive 
— the Central Cooperative Committee of 
Denmark, and it is this Committee 
which has begun a duel to the death with 
the Trusts in that country 
The Danish business man has won for 
himself an enviable place in European 
commerce, not only by his enterprise, 
but by his probity. But the Great War 
has had far-reaching 
effects, at one and the 
same time launching little 
Denmark into the 
maelstrom of big business, 
broadening her business 
ideas, but also, un- 
fortunately, breeding a 
new type of business man 
known as the goulash or 
" get-rich-quick type, a 
t)q)e which has damaged 
the Danish reputation. 
This was brought about 
by the fact that when at 
the outset of the Great 
War the communications 
between the warring 
countries broke down, 
Copenhagen was used as 
a sort of International 
Clearing House by the 
combatants 
Denmark has one 01 
two big undertakings, like 
the well-known East 
Asiatic Company, but in 
normal times its business 
activities ar6 upon a small 
scale, perhaps upon the 
smallest scale on the 
Continent, ''business” 
here being used 111 
snse of the word. For 
the country where the 
krone of 100 die (-is. x|d) takes the 
place of the pound, and the dre itself is 
still largely used. It is also the country 
where that picturesque survival from 
another age, the cellar shop, is still to be 
found everywhere. The Danish 
man, however, not only in 














vrUtra^iiioH stilt haius ligkUy about Iks seduded Danish hamtsts, and tksss enmMtng sottams wkieh 
snsusr many a poor labourer of the soil totter on wooden beams of sixteenth century eonstruetum 
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Europe, but in that America to which 
the Dane has emigrated in such large 
numbers, has always been able to more 
than hold his own in competition with 
his hustling rivals. 

The Dane, who is Europe's first 
cooperator, in business (finiuice, in- 
surance, etc.) refuses absolutely to 
combine, and has also the 
other strange quality that, 
in modem business at 
least, he never tmsts any- 
body, sometimes not even 
his own partner. This 
again is one of those 
baffling psychological 
puzzles presented by 
Denmark, which in many 
\ff 3 ys is a country of 
paradox, but its origin 
probably lies in that 
materialistic scepticism, 
laughing and good- 
natured though it be, 
which has impregnated 
certain circles of the 
Danish people 

The most Danish thing 
in Denmark is that now 
world-famous institution 
— the Danish High School, 
the father of which was 
"the* Prophet of the 
North," Grundtvig. 

^ Nikolai Grundtvig him- 
self was one of those 
warrior priests who so 
often have led their own 
people and changed the 
history of the world. He 
was the son of a South 
Zealand clergyman, being 
bom in the year 1783, the 
High School being founded 
seventy-seven years ago. 

The basis of the High School is Christian, 
but non-doginatic. 

Grundtvig came at a time when 
Demnark, beaten down into the slough 
of materialism and self-distrust by the 
unsuccessful war against England in 
1807 and its separation from Norway 
in 1815, had begun to lose faith in 
itself. So it was that Grundtvig built 
his High School upon the rock of 


" nationality." That was the idea. 
He had then to find the method. 

This was that historical meUiod which 
is the very heart of the High School and 
which te^es the young Dane^ man or 
woman, why he or she is Danish, and 
the things for which their country 
stands, so helping them to find 



SMALL MEN FROM THE TOP OF THE GLOBE 
They have grown too Mg to be carried in the long, capadouf 
hood of their Eskimo mother, and must now toddle about in the 
stout boots which their daddy has made for them from his large 
store of skins, trophies of successful hunting excursions 
Photo, Dmnisk 

** consciousness " and self-expression. 
"The living word," as it is called, as 
opposed to the teaching from the brok, 
is almost exclusively used in the 
schools, this living word being really 
the recognition of life in education as 
opposed to the mere piling up of feurts 
and the passing of examinatkw. 

As a typical High School coofse^ we 
may take that in vogue at Askov, the 

1609 D$ 
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most comprehensive of -the Danish 
High Schools. 

Two lectures, common to the whole 
school, are held daily, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, the rest 
of the teaching being broken up into 
smaller sections, the lectures falling 
under six series and the subjects under 
two groups — History and Natural 
Research. The first group includes 
part of the history of the North, the 
history of the world, the history of 
literature. Church history, and the 
history of culture. With this is 
associated that famous High School 
conversation form of instruction between 
master and pupil, in a school where the 
master regards himself as learning from 
his pupil as much as he teaches. 

The lectures in the second group of 


Natural Research include astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, and biology. With 
this goes a series of mathematical and 
laboratory exercises. 

Recogniz^ that the essential ta 
nationality is language, in the High 
School the Danish language is taught 
not merely as a haphazard means of 
conversatibn but the pupil learns its 
psychological significance and learns to 
use it freely, consciously, and power- 
fully. In a typical winter course, 
teaching of the mother-tongue is com- 
pleted in twelve different sections 
according to the pupil’s previous 
knowledge. 

At A^ov there are also classes in 
English,. French, and German, while 
sociology plays a large part in the course. 
The first-year pupil studies Danish 



ESKIMO HOUSEWIFE IN HER PRIMITIVE ^KITCHEN 
TIm ilMggT CMt and ** iha ipipo yed ’* lUn tromect of tliia FJldmo woflaan, who li hendiiui ev« 
the pots oontaiolng the unsavoury mlatuie which sbt calls dliiiMr, art sulublo ganiieats ior tba 
fsvciu cUmatu ^lier luClve land which Is henuuad hi by the oMmal Polar ion. Hsr oast of 
cotMtsoa n c i S and long, lank hair proclaim hsr an umMstakabla assinbar of tha MoBfoliaQ stock 

PIKSi Efswa Sras* 
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ESKIMO HUNTER AND HIS WIFE IN WINTER COSTUME 
Tbeir home-sewn earments are chiefly made of seal or bear skin, often decorated with the wonderfully 
•oft akin of the ei&r-duck or with tilnunings of embroidered leather. Great similarity exists between 
the costumes of the two sexes, for women wear trousers and jackets like those of the men ; in this 
case the woman is distinguished by her plaited hair and the bead ornamentation on her coat 

Phcfo, Bnmn Bro*. 

sociology in a manner that, by the lands in Europe with its- complex of 
historic method, gives him or her a social, educational, and agricultural 
real grip upon the way in which the experiments ; the high intelligence 
society into which he has been bom has which is its people’s, and the panulox 
come into bcsng. Second-year pupils which is peculiarly its own. 
study a more purely historic^ sociology At one time one of the most powerful 
with life -histories of leading men. countries in Europe, Denmark has been 
Denmark, toth people and country, a coloniser in both the tropics and the 
is in fact one of the most interesting Arctic Circle. The Danish West Indies 
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BABY BUNTINGS OF THE ESKIMO TRIBE SNUGLY WRAPPED IN THE PROVERBIAL SKINS 
le baby Esldmo grows up very qukkly, and is given a miniature costume of bis father's so soon as be can stand on bis sturdy legs. His high skin-boots rarelv 
ive bis feet, for bis parrats pay fittle attention to personal cleanliness, and water is seldom if ever used in the Eskimo toilet It is said, however, that quite 
tiny babies are sometimes licked clean by their mothers before being tucked up in the bag of feaUiers which serves as their bed 
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have, however, been sold to the 
U.S.A., and Iceland has been given 
independence. There remains its Arctic 
Colony, Greenland. 

The first man to colonise and convert 
Greenland was the Danish missionary, 
Hans Egede, 300 years ago. 

Like all Eskimos, the Greenlanders 
are Mongols, with the characteristic 
broad, flat face, lank, black hair, and 
almond eyes, but they are intensely 
hospitable and friendly — a merry and 
innocent people. The skin is a pale 
ochre, while in the younger women and 
children a pretty olive tint shows 
through the coating of grease with 
which the Greenland lace is generally 
covered, but the women age rapidly. 
In stature, the men and women vary 
from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 4 in. 

The women, like the men, wear 


trousers of fox, seal, reindeer, etc., and 
the female tunic-hood has a " tail 
which serves as a baby-carrier. They 
have considerable colour-sense, the 
women’s trousers and tunics being 
ornamented with eider-duck, etc., and 
their boots, coming to the knee, being 
dyed in brilliant colours. 

Their lives in many ways are rather 
animal, morals, not helped by European 
influences, being rather promiscuous, 
and the exchange of wives not uncom- 
mon They live on blubber, raw flesh, 
which is sometimes, however, boiled, 
shellfish, seaweed, berries, etc., and 
have both summer and winter dwellmgs, 
the latter called igloos The former 
are temporary, movable structures, 
used for hunting and hshing, while the 
latter are partially underground huts 
built of stones and sods, roofed w'lth 



ESKIMO MEMBERS OF A DANISH SETTLEMENT IN GREENLAND 
lo fenenl appearanoe tba Baklmoa are \*ery like ibe Chukchla and Kortaki of tbe Xainchatka 
Peoluula, and, deaplta tlie broad flat face, the fat cheeln. and MonitcM oblionlty of the eyes, 
the average physiognomy Is by no means Aspleeaing. summer home Is tnflnitely superior 
to the srretched sami-subtemuieao winter domicile shown on page .161a 




SKILFUL SEAMEN OF THE ARCTIC WATERS 
This stTJUige craft, propelled by double bladed paddles, is the usual hunting canoe of Arctic America 
It IS made of sealslon tlghtlv stretched o\er a po*nted frame, a hole being left amidships where the 
navigator sits The RsKimos of Greenland a^e frequently to be seen in this type of boat, and Robert 
Peary, the Arctic explorer, describes them as *' slumming the water so easilv in their frail kayaks " 

Pkiao, Tkp iMfitn 


turf, and heated and lighted with oil 
lamps, the windows being covered with 
membrane Now, however, timber, 
imported, is often used, and m the 
“ colony-towns " (Bo-byer), the Green- 
landers have many of the appurtenances 
of civilization, the better educated 
speaking Daniil as weU as their own 
tongue. T^so famihes or more some- 
times occupy one hut. 

They have, to an extent, been 
Christianized, have their own churches, 
and generally are being ''civilized/' 
although it is safe to say that mdbh of 
this Is virtually but skin-deep, the 
Greenlander bei^ essentially pagan. 

The craft of the most expot boatmen 
in the world are the wonder kayaks, 


made of sealskm, stretched over wood or 
whalebone, and the umiaks, or woman- 
boats, which will cany up to two or 
three tons. Harpoons and lances, the 
blades to-day being made from iron, 
but formerly from chipped stone, arc 
used for seals and fish. The native 
leather-work and eiderdown rugs are 
very beautiful. The " husky " or sledge- 
dog is famous throughout the world for 
his endurance. 

The Greenlander would seem doomed 
to disappear, especially since the 
mtroductiem of various diseases by 
Europeans, and with him will vanish 
the last living traces of our ancestors 
of the Stone Age, now lost in the mists 
of time. 
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Denmark 


II. The Stirring Story of the Scandinavian Kingdom 
By J. A. Brendon, B.A., p.R.Hi«t.s. 

Writer on Modom Eixropea;i Hiatocy 


T he Danes, as a people, emerged 
from the mists of legend and 
mythology in the course of the 
eighth century, and the spirit of adven- 
ture, common to the Viking stock, soon 
led them to seek out foreira lands. The 
Swedes sailed eastward, and to the south. 
The warriors of Denmark steered their 
shins towards the west. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, 
countless pirate crews swept down from 
Denmark upon Britain. At first they 
came only in quest of plunder. A small 
force would land from a few ships, seize 
such arms and provisions as could be 
found, burn down the church perhaps, 
brand a blood-red eagle on the priest's 
back, and then return, taking with them 
the cattle and the horses they had stolen. 
In course of time the Danes came as 
conquerors. Gradually they settled in the 
country, and so gave the British people 
some of the best blood that flows in their 
veins. 

Then came Canute, or Knut the Great. 
In 1017 this mighty Dane waded through 
blood to the British throne, and for several 
years an Anglo-Scandinavian empire was 
actually in being. Canute was ^ick to 
see the strategic importance of Britain, 
and purposed to make the country the 
heart and centre of his empire. He 
extended that empire over England and 
southern Scotland. Denmark and Norway, 
and the Wendish lands alonj^ the south 
coast of the Baltic ; and " in his kingdom," 
the chronicler tells us, '* was so ^ood a 
peace that no one dar^ to break it." 

GrcatncM of Medieval Denmark 


While Canute lived the empire pros- 
pered ; when he died it crunrolra at once. 
But the idea of an Anglo-^ndinavian 
empire lingered in men's minds for years, 
ana Danish kings long cherished the 


and Danish kings long cherished the 
desipi of reasserting their claims to 
England. So late as the fourteenth 
century, King Waldemar IV., called 
Atterdag (1340-75). seriously planned a 


conquest. 
Mte tl 


the death of Canute, the Danish 


monarchy lost Norway as well as England. 
None the len the Danes, the first of the 


Scandinavians to aoccmt the Christian 
faith, continued ontfi the thirteenth 
century to be the dominant people qi 
northern Europe. They held sway from 
Hotetein to the Gull of Riga, from Lake 


Wener to Gie Elbe. AccorcBng to legend. 


ima great battle fought near Reval, in 
1/19, against the heathen Esthonians, the 
Danes lost their banner and were very 
hard pressed. Then suddenly there fell 
from heaven a red banner with a white 
cross in the centre. Round this the Danes 
rallied, and so won a glorious victory. 
The national flag of Denmark to this day 
is red with a white cross. 

The greatness of medieval Denmark 
ended in 124 x with the death of King 
Waldemar II.— or Waldemar the Victorious 
as he was known. In 1223 the king, while 
the guest of one of his German vassals, 
was treacherously seized by minions of 
his host, and carried oil to a dungeon in 
a castle oh the Elbe. There he languished 
for nearly three years. Finally, in order 
to regain liberty, he had to cede as 
ransom nearly all that Denmark had 
acquired during fifty years of conquest. 
Anarchy held sovereign sway in Denmark 
after his death, and for a century at least 
the Danes had no national history. In 
the meanwhile, the hegemony of Ihe 
North passed into the hands of the 
famous Hansa. 

Power of the Hsom Citiee 

During the thirteenth century the 
Hansa, a loosely-knit league of tradmg 
cities — notably Hamburg and Liibeck — 
ranged along the coast of the Baltic, came 
gradually to rank as an independent 
Power, and continued so to rank until the 
sixteenth century. Then, largely owing 
to the changed trading conditions which 
resulted from the discoveries of the great 
Portuguese and Spanish explorers, it 
rapidly declined. Waldemar IV., who 
became king of Denmark in 1^0, strove 
gallantly to wrest from the Hansa cities 
the power they had usurped. In this he 
failed. But he made the Danes again a 
nation, he restored national prestige, and 
he died leaving penmark ^an intact 
kingdom. 

Under the rule of his daughter, Margaret 
(1376-1412), the country gave promise of 
regaining its former strength. Margaret 
was a pditical genius, with a will of Iron. 
She was one of the few Danish sovereigns 
who, before the seventeenth century, 
ruled in fact as well as name. " All the 
nobility of Denmark," wrote an old 
chronicler, "were seised ^ fear of the 
wisdom and strength of this lady." 

The outstanding feature of Margaret's 
reign was the so-cidled Union of Kalmar, 
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July 20. 1397. This was the outcome connexion, and re-established their inde- 
of a series of adroit political manoeuvrings pendence on a firm national basis, 
by which Margaret brought Norway and Denmark, too. revolted against Christian. 
Sweden also under her sway. The union But the Danish revolt was not a national 
lasted until 1523. but Margaret's siiccessoi*s revolt; it was a revolt only of nobles 
failed ever to make it more than a nominal jealous of their ancient rights. Unhappily 
bond. The three kingdoms, though they for Denmark, the nobles won. In 1523 
acknowledged the same sovereign, re- Christian was driven from his throne, to 
mained entirely separate, each with its spend the remainder of his long life, once 
own laws and institutions ; and the full of promise, wretchedly in captivity, 
frequent and inevitable absence of the Meanwhile, the condition of the kingdom 
king enabled the ruling class in each — he had lost went rapidly from bad to 
particularly in Denmark and Sweden — to worse, and for a hundred and fiftjr years 
add more, and yet more, to the excessive something indeed was " rotten in the 
power it already possessed. state of Denmark." The monarchy was 

Christian 11 . (1513-23). an enlightened made elective, the royal office became an 
and accomplished king, courageously empty honour, and the nobles, a privileged 
challenged the privileges of the nobility, class which acknowledged no correspond- 
and sought to assert the authority of the ing obligations, and paid no taxes, usurped 
crown in all his dominions, and .so really all authority. Political liberty became a 
to unify Scandinavia. Christian aimed at thing unknown. Peasants were reduced 
liberating the people, no less than the to serfdom, burgesses to penury, 
monarchy, from the galling yoke of an The Reformation, so far from improving 
oppressive class. His schemes, on the the situation, made it worse. In most 
whole, were well conceived. Unfortii- countries the adoption of Protestant 
nately. they were very badly executed, beliefs tended to facilitate the growth of 
In the end. the king brought disaster on liberal ideas. Not so in Denmark. There 
himself and the Danes. the removal of the Roman Catholic 

In Sweden, the high-handed actions of hierarchy had the effect of depriving the 
Christian evoked for the first time a truly people of their only protection from 
patriotic spirit. Under the inspiring oppression ; while the confiscated wealth 
leadership of Gustavus Vasa, the people of the Church enabled the nobles still 
rose in revolt, severed the Danish further to enrich themselves. In 1523 

the Swedes severed them- 
selves from the Union of 
Kalmar. The Norwegians 
lacked natural leaders and 
an influential native nobil- 
ity. and so were constrained 
to remain under the Danish 
monarchy. For another 
three centuries the political 
histoiy of Norway was 
boiinci up with tliat of 
Denmark. 

The period from 1523 to 
1660 is the darkest in all 
the annals of Denmark. 
Faction, strife, and oppres- 
sion |;ave rise to untold 
suffering among the p^ pie, 
aggravated by the inces- 
sant wars which the Danes 
were called upon to wage, 
mainly against Sweden. 
The Danish monarchy con- 
tinued proudly to claim 
that supremacy of the 
North which Sweden, 
under the house of Vasa, 
had in fact won from it. 
As a symbol of that 
supremacy, it insisted on 
emblasoning on it arms the 
three crowns of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; and 
on claimina that loreim 
ihips innortnemseasijioifld 
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GREENLAND: DENMARK’S ONLY COLONY 


Strike their topsail to 
Danish men-of-war. Fur- 
ther, it exacted customs 
dues from all ships which 
sailed into the Sound, and 
generally made demands 
which Sweden, then one of 
the greatest military 
Powers in Europe, could 
not admit. 

This bitter, fratricidal 
strife between the peoples of 
Scandinavia proved a heavy 
drain on the resources 
of Sweden. Denmark it 
ruined. The Danes, espe- 
cially their sailors, fought in 
these wars with a heroism 
of which the nation justly 
may be proud ; but how 
could faction-ridden 
Denmark hope to prevail 
against the well-organized forces of her 
rival ? In the words of one of her kings, a 
gallant admiral, the nobles “ care not for 
God, or king, or country, but only for 
their own selhsh interests.” 

One by one important provinces were 
taken from Denmark — Gothland, for 
example, and Scania. Blekingc, and 
Haliand. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ^e liad sunk to the level 
of a third-rate Power. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. In 
1060, the Danish people rose against the 
tyrants who had misruled them. The 
revolution began very much as other 
popular revolutions have begun. Normally, 
however, a popular revolution results m 
an attempt to establish some form of 
popular government. The Danes made 
no such attempt. Instead, they offered 
their king an absolute, hereditary 
sovereignty. The kin^ Frederick III. 
(1648-70), supported by Peder Schumacher 
(Count Griftenfeld), one of the most 
notable of Danish statesmen, accepted the 
offer. And for a century and a naif the 
people of Denmark continued to live under 
the most highly-centralised monarchy in 
Europe. ” the only comfort left to them,” 
wrote Lord Molesworth. the British am- 
bassador, ” being to see their former 
oppressors in almost as miserable a con- 
dition as themselves.” 

But there is another side to the picture. 
Denmark needed a strong government, 
and under a despotism which, on the 
whole, was well directed, the country 
advanced with giant strides. In a short 
time the Danes regained the position 
they had lonnerly held in the family 
of nations. Among the changes initiated 
by Christian Ditler Reventlow and 
Juliane Marie, widow of Frederick V., 
nr^iesching agricultural reforms, which 

K ve the peasant class equality before the 
w with other dtisens, and abolished 


forced labour, deserve attention. Hereby 
the foundation was laid for the prosperity 
of that independent peasantry which 
wields * the predominating influence in 
Denmark at the present day. 

During the eighteenth century, earnest 
attempts were made to bring about a 
better understanding among the Scan- 
dinavian peoples. Traditional animosities 
and the machinations of foreign wire- 
pullers seriously hampere<l these efforts. 
None the less, they had effect. In 1780, 
and again in 1801. Denmark and Sw^en 
entered into partnership in the so-called 
Armed Neutrality, formed at the instiga- 
tion of Russia to protect neutral shipping 
against the right of search claim^ by 
Britain. 

This led to the battle of Copenhagen. 
The British Government decided to treat 
the Armed Neutrality of 1801 as a 
declaration of war, and acted with decisive 
energy. A fleet, under Sir Hyde Parker — 
but commanded by Nelson — was sent to 
the Baltic to deal with the situation. 

How. on April 2 , t8oi. this fleet forced 
its way into the harbour of Copenhagen, 
defeated the Danish forces, and broke up 
the Armed Neutrality, constitutes one of 
the most splendid exploits of the British 
Navy. The exploit, too. redounds to the 
glory of Denmark. The Danes were beaten 
only because Nelson led the British. 
Nelson avowed that the battle of Copen- 
hagen was the hottest fight in which he 
ever took part, and, as the hero cd the 
day, he named Peder Willemoes, the boy 
commander of a small Danish gunbMt 
which engaged the British flagudp lor 
four hours. After the battle, Nelson 
urged the Crown Prince of Denmark to 
make the boy an admiral. 

Six years later, the Danes and BritUi 
fought a second battle of Copenhagen, a 
demrable affair, which came about In 
this way. In June, 1807, Napedeon and 
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the Tsar of Russia met at Tilsit. At this 
meeting the two autocrats agreed to 
divi^ Europe between them on a common 
basis of hostility to Britain, and they 
decided, among other thin^, to induce 
or compel the Danes to give them the 
use of their fleet. Canning, who at the 
time was the British foreign minister, 
somehow got wind of this design and, 
wi^out even waiting to ascertain what 
attitude the Danes would adopt, sent a 
fleet, under Admiral Gambier, to the 
^tic to demand the surrender of their 
navy. 

Lom of Norwar & HclSi(oland 

The Danes naturally refused to accede 
to this outrageous proposition. Thereupon 
Gambier proceeded to bombard Copen- 
hagen, doing an immense amount of 
damage in the city. The Danes endured 
this Iwmbarvlment for three days before 
they surrendered. Gambier then calmly 
sailed away with their fleet. Canning, by 
this bold move, may have defeated 
Napoleon at his own game. It is impos- 
sible, however, on this ground, or even on 
the’ ground that Britain's need was great, 
to justify an unprincipled violation of 
the rights of a neutral state. The result 
of this action was, of course, to drive the 
indignant and defenceless Danes straight 
into the arms of France. This brought 
further trouble on them. When Napoleon 
fell, they fell also, and, by the terms of 
the peace settlement of 1814, were so 
vindictively humiliated that for several 
years they ceased to be a Power. 

In 1814, Denmark lost Norway, which 
was callously taken from her and handed 
to Sweden. In 1815, she also lost Heligo- 
land, which was annexed by Britam. 

Growth of Internal Protperity 

Under an autocracy, the Danes failed 
to attain to greatness. Under a despotism, 
they failed again. It remained for them 
to experiment with democracy. After 
1815, liberal ideas steadily gain^ ground. 
In 1848, that year of revolutions, the 
progressive party finally acquired the 
upper hand, and in 1849 King Frederick 
Vli. was forced to grant a constitution to 
his subjects. This constitution, altered 
in 1863, and revised in x866, remained in 
force until 19x5, when the new constitution 
bill was submitted. It was passed in 1918, 
gave women the right to vote as well as 
to be elected members of the Danish 
parliament, and was amended in 1920 to 
tneorpofate parts of Slesvig. 

Since 1849, the intemai prosperity of 
Denmark has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Vast tracts of territory, hitherto 
entirely waste or barren, have been 
brought under cultivation, and the Danish 
peasant ol old Is to-day a scientific farmer 
1 to none in the world. This, indeed. 


every British housewife knows. Is not 
Danish, when applied to bacon, cheese, or 
butter the hall-mark of excellence ? 
Before 1849, Denmark had no industrial 
life. To-day, apart from agricultural 
produce, the chief manufactures are sugar, 
margarine, beer, woollen and cotton go^s, 
furniture, cement and bricks, china and 
glass, matches, motors, and all kinds of 
machinery and cast-iron ware, which 
occupy a considerable proportion of the 
population. 

bince 1849, moreover, the pan-Scan- 
dinavian idea has taken a concrete shape. 
The peoples of Scandinavia have instituted 
a common coinage and postage. At 
regular intervals, members of their parlia- 
ments hold inter-parliamentary confer- 
ences. In matters of foreign policy, the 
Scandinavian countrie.s are guiaed almost 
entirely by mutual interests. 

Nelson, after he had signed the 
armistice at Copenhagen in i8ox. ad- 
dressed a letter " to the brothers of 
Englishmen, the Danes." In this letter 
he wrote " that he will esteem it the 
greatest victory he had ever gain’d, if this 
flag of truce may be the happy forerunner 
of a lasting and happy union.’ The words 
were prophetic. Despite 1807, the Danes, 
as well as the Swedes and the Norwegians, 
have been leaning more and more towards 
Britain. 

Sletvig Restored to the Denet 

In 1863, the Princess Alexandra, a 
daughter of the heir to the Danish throne, 
was married to the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII.). In 1905, when Norway 
broke away from Sweden, the Norwegian 
crown was given, largely at the instigation 
of Britain, to a Danish prince, who was 
then married to King Edward’s youngest 
daughter. In 1905, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden also took a British bride. 

During the Great War, Denmark was 
able to maintain her position as a neutral. 
But, when the war ended, a problem 
which closely concerned the Danish people 

r 'n came up for reconsideration — ^the 
problem of Slesvig-Holstein. 

The problem is complex. It is impM- 
sible to state it fairly in a few words, ^e 
gist of the matter, however, is this. 
Holstein cgme under the sovereignty of 
the Danish crown on the acoeanon of 
Christian I., and this entirely German 
province was then administratively incor- 
porated with the duchy of Slesvig, which 
had always been purely Danish in 
sentiment. Holstein was never happy 
under Danish rule ; the people continued 
to be essentially German, and in the year 
of revolutions, 1848, th^ agitated stroraly 
for separation from Denn^k, and Iter 
their induaion in the German confedera- 
tion. Rebellion broke out in Seavig- 
Hdatein. Tbia, hi 1850. the Daaea 
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succeeded in suppressing, although the 
rebels were supported by German troops ; 
and an unsatisiactofv truce ensued. 

In the trouble a^ain came to a 

head. This time Prussia and Austria 
directly intervened and, having defeated 
the Danes, forced Denmark to cede 
Slesvig'Holstein to them jointly. 

Denmark hop^ that Britain would 
fight with her in this war. Britain, 
however, offered only moral support ; and 
Sweden, though eager to make common 
cause with Denmark, was deterred from 
taking action by the crafty statesmanship 
of B&marck. That cunning Prussian, 
always prepared for every possible con- 
tinffen<^, had come to an understanding 
with Russia that, if Sweden joined 
Denmark, Russia should invade Sweden, 
and seize certain ice-free ports. In 1866, 
Prussia went to war with Austria. 
Bismarck then appropriated Slesvig- 
Holstein, and so later the duchies were ab- 
sorbed in the German Empire. This prob- 
ably was Bismarck’s intention all along. 

What right had the German Republic 
to Slesvig-Holstein ? This, obviously, 
was one of the questions which had to be 
answered in 1919. 


The statesmen, who then met at Paris 
to re-draw the political map of Europe on 
the slate which war had wiped clean, used 
as their guiding principles the ideas of 
liberty and nationality. Thejr had no 
difficulty, therefore, in determining the 
proper status of Holstein. Holstein was 
unquestionably German. So was southern 
Slesvig. 

But what about central and northern 
Slesvig ? 

Wim scrupulous fairness, the victorious 
Allies decidra to allow the people of ^ese 
parts to determine their own political 
fate. A plebiscite was held. That is to say, 
a direct vote of the people was taken on 
this one point. The central zone voted for 
Germany. The northern zone voted, 
almost to a man, for Denmark. The 
northern part of Slesvig, like Alsace 
and Lorraine, had stubbornly refused to 
be Prussianised, and had stood for half 
a century an unconquerable Danish 
outpost on German soil. When came the 
day of deliverance, which had been 
patiently awaited, the devoted people 
jubilantly re-hoisted the flag they loved — 
the historic red dag with a white cross in 
the centre. 
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The Country 

Includes Jutland, North Slesvifs, and several 
island«, including Zealand, Funen, Langoland, 
Falster, Moen, Bornholm, and the Faroes. Area, 
17,144 square miles; North Slesvig, 1,538 square 
miles. Population, 3,431,400 (North Slesvig, or 
South Jutland Provinces, 163,600), more than 
v6 per cent, born in Denmark. Colony •' Gieen* 
land, area, 46,740 square miles ; population, about 
i3>4So. Islands of St. Croix, St. Thumas, and 
St. Jolm in West Indies, auld to U.S.A. in 1917. 

Communi ca t Sons 

About 2,660 miles of railways, 1,280 controlled 
by the State. State telegraph lines, 2,258 miles ; 
State and private telephone wires, 552,266 miles. 

Govammunt and Conatitution 

Constitutional monarchy. I.egislative power 
under nundlov or charter of 191 5t amended 1920, 
vested in Kinj; and Rigsdag (Diet), which includes 
two houses, Folketing (Commons), and l.andsting 
(Senate). Universal suffrage for men and women 
twenty-five years of age with fixed place of abode. 
Folketlng elected for four, Landstlng for eight years. 
Members of Rigsdag paid. Each of the twenty- two 
counties has a governor and county council ; 
eighty-alght urban, and about 1,300 rural muni- 
cipalities elected by universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. Copenhagen a 
separate district with own administration. Cost 
of old-age pensions divided between State and 
commune or domicile. 


Commtron nnd ladnstriaa 
SmaU lams genand, but cooperation highly 
ivalopad; 80 par cent, of land producuva. 
M iinmr enpss wheat, si9,65o aats: rye, 
riey, 628,140; oats, 1. 111,570; 
^ . i79*i90i poUtoss, 207,9^. Hoisei, 

597 f 90 o: oottfc Ji.59bi9oa Shaep, Ssi,9^: 
pigi^ if 4 « 9 b 90 o: Mail 17*805,000. Industrial 
iactoclei and shops number 82,440^ employing 


<le< 
Area 


346,000 persons ; sugar factories produce about 
152,700 tons of beet sugar. Value of fisheries in 
1920 about £2,350,000. Imports, 1921 (coal, 
woollens, silks, cotton, iron, hardware, wine, 
fruit, tea, maize, and colonial produce!, 
£90,6431611; exports (agricultural produce, 
hides, skins, corn, meal, oil-cake, horses and 
cattle), £81,363,944. of which home produce 
valued at £76,854,000. Mercantile marine, 3,749 
vessels (570 steamers), 592,724 tons. Greenland 
trade is a State monopoly. Monetary unit, krone 
of 100 ore^ IS. i^d. 

Defence 

Conscription universal for national militia or 
navy, clergymen included, from age of twenty, 
service lasting sixteen years, half in active forces, 
half in reserve. Effective strength of army, 
60,000, with 55.000 additional on mobilization , 
special corps for Bornholm. Fleet, for coast 
defence, five monitors, two cruisers, five mine- 
layers, one sloop, twenty torpedo-boats, fourteen 
submarines. 

Religion and Education 

Established Church, Evangelical-Lutheran, of 
which King must be a member, but toleration 
general and no dissenting disabilities. About 
2,732*790 I^otcstants, .9,800 Roman Catholics, 
250 Greek Catholics, 5,160 Jews, Elementary 
education free and compulsory from age of seven 
to fourteen. Lower schools 4,^0, with about 
473*300 pupils. University of Copenhagen has 
five faculties, open to men and women, about 
100 professors, and some 3,200 students. High 
school system noteworthy. Special schools^ 
particularly for agriculture and horticulture, 
numerous. 
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9*4^. Aalborg (71,600), Horsans (27,580), 

(36,490). 
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Ecuador 

1. The Republic of the Equator & Its People 

By Hamilton Pyfe 

Author of ** The Real Itadce '* 


E cuador is famous chiefly for 
mountains and cacao. Brides 
the mountainous region and 
the coast belt, which is covered with 
tropical vegetation instead of being bare 
and barren like the coasts of Chile and 
Peru, there is in the east of Ecuador a 
forest area which some day will 3deld 
vast riches in rubber and woods and fat 
pasturage for cattle. At present it is 
inhabit^ only by wild Indians, using 
the blow-gun and shooting with poisoned 
arrows, and living in an entirely 
savage way. 

There are a number of different tribes 
ot these interesting people, and their 
characteristics vary a good deal. Some, 
like the Jivaros, are hard-working and 
energetic. Besides hunting, these 
Indians cultivate plantations and breed 
pigs with intelligence ; they buUd 
capital canoes ; they like to be occupied. 
They take pains al^ to keq> themselves 
in health. Some of them even have been 
reported by travellers to tickle their 
throats with a feather every morning to 
make them vomit ; they do not think it 
is healthy to leave in ^e stomach any 
food from the previous day. Very 
unlike the Jivaros are the Canelos 
Indians, who are brave, but very lazy. 

Honw Life of the ladiuw 

Both are hospitable, a good quality 
found, indeed, among the natives of 
South America generally; but they 
always expect presents from those who 
have stay^ with them, so their kindness 
is not altogether disinterested. They 
are apt to be very curious, too, about 
the property of strangers, and will take 
hold sometimes of what visitors are 
wearing or carrying in their pockets in 
order to examine it closely. 

The Indians' houses are usually made 
of palm leaves supported by the trunks 
oftbetrees. The rafters of the roofs are 


are laid. The dwellings are spacious, 
and airy so long as the fire is not alight. 
It frequently happens that one house 
will be inhabited by several families ; 
each has its own comer and its own 
belongings. They live on meat that they 
get by hunting and fish which they 
Catch in the rivers and lakes, on boiled 
plantains and on chicha, a preparation 
from the cassava root, in which they 
firmly believe as nourishment -and 
stimulant combined. This looks rather 
like mashed potatoes. 

Native Dreii and Burial CuatoaM 

It is prepared by .women, who chew the 
root and then let it ferment. That is not 
pleasant to think about when it is offered 
to one, but it has valuable properties. It 
is both sustaining and refreshing ; and 
as the meat is generally eaten so high as 
to be revolting to any but an Indian 
stomach, one falls back on chicha with 
relief. A kind of spirit is distilled from 
plantains, but in their natural state the 
Indians are little addicted to drunken- 
ness ; it is when they have white men’s 
liquors put in their way that this vice 
grows upon them so disastrously. 

In general their dress is simple and 
scanty. They mostly wear linen 
drawers, though there ard some, among 
the Napo Indians for instance, who 
prefer long and wide shirts. They are 
fond of ornament, they adorn them^ves 
with feathers, beads, and necklaces of 
the teeth of animals; some of them 
paint their bodies, some make beautiful 
costumes out of the skins of birds. 
Among the Napos the dead are elabor- 
ately dressed for burial; clothes are 
even made specially for them, so that 
they may make a good appearance ir 
the next world. This shows the intel- 
lectual level at which the native mind 
remains. 

How simj^ the Indians are may be 
illustrated by the experience of the white 


bamboo, and over them the palm leaves 
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man who received by Carriers a consign- 
ment of 'provisions and a letter telling 
him whi^ the packages contained. 
When he opened them he found some 
things missing, and told the carriers they 
were thieves. They did not deny the 
charge, but they said they wished they 
had tom up the magical letter which had 
watched ^em take the white man's 
property and then told him all about it I 
l^e Indians are very often eager for 
instruction ; they like to be read to ; 
they are ready to learn anything the 
white man cares to teach them. Un- 
happily he usually teaches them harmful. 


not improving habits. What he cannot 
learn from Uiem is their marvellous 
^kill in pursuing game. Th^ seem at 
times to follow by scent alone ; this at 
any rate seems to be so among the 
Zaparo tribe, who have the rotation 
df being the most skflful Jnmters of all. 
The courtship custom in this tribe is for 
the young man to throw down by the 
lady of his choke some game that he has 
kill^. If she pkks it up and cooks it. 
She accepts him. Kefussd is conveyed 
by disdabifully turning away. 

On the whole, the " wild Indians are 
probably not any worse off than those 



CELEBRATING A FIEOTA AMONG THE INDIAN8 OP ECUADOR 
Rettiiloiis bobdayt are mimmat m Bcaador, and fai addWoii to tbe calaliratloiii Inatitatad hf tlM 
Church, many Seitaa ara arranged by the davoot oatieuB In hoiiow of thdr local eataila. Primitlva 
eooditiooa charaetarlio tham Sastae and tawdry aflatae, mliialina with tha bcUUaat poncboa of tbe 
meo and thavanagatadabawlaof thawomeii, lend adedded kaWdoeoopleefleet to thadniliyaowde 

Pktt9, Bm im dmdnit 
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ARTIFICIAL ANGELS OF ECUADORIAN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL 
Manv bedifened and Rarlaoded effigies of angels are carried bv the Indians during the procession, 
the leading feature of a religious fiesta Some proccssionr are attended by dancers, mimes and 
masquerad^ and not infrequently by the so-called ** chacatascas,’* or pubbe penitents, who, like 
the flagellants of the Middle Ages and the Ind*an fakirs, publicly inflict tortures upon themselves 

PMo, E, L Andnul$ 

who have been tamed but not civilized, plantation as long as he has strength 
and who, with the negroes of Ecuador, enough to work, 
do the work of the cacao and other T1& system could not last if the 
plantations. These unfortunate crear Inmans and negroes and the lower kind 
tures are Saves. They are not called oi haU-bteeds vrete (pven any education 
slaves. Slavery is not permitted by the worth the name. There ensts, ot 
constitution at the RqmUic. But course, on paper, an daborate plan of 
nearly all of them are in such a state of compidsoiy education for eveiybody. 
subjection to their master* that if they One of the presidents of Ecuador gain^ 
leave him he can put the police on thdr a reputation by introducing this plan, 
trade, and adieo they are brongiit back but, like so mudi dse in the Repoblie, 
to him tb^ can be farced to pay out of it does not work. A German traveller 
thwr very amaD wag e s the « i pwMv . s of who made a stwfy of people and politics 
thdr capine. Hm anplaiiaticn of tfaia not many years ago wrote of the 
ia that every pbatatloa worker must Indians: "They learn nothing bat 
buy what be naeda at the pbntatioa what the priest teac h es them, a^ the 
store. He k given endit, eneouraged to pricat teachea tiwm nothing but edud 
get mtoddn. Onoeindebt, hekaalave. wiii be useful to him." 

He baa no hope of deahv oS bk For a great many years the politics of 
inddttednem. He must ^y on the Ecuador consisted of revoluticoa; at 
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PICHINCHA'8 HEIGHTS COMMANDING QUITO. WHENCE FREEDOM CAME TO ECUADOR 
Fine buildings are cafnparati\elv few in Ecuador as might be expected m a countrv subject to devastatmg volcanic enipticms Apart from the beautifi 
church the most handsome edifices of Quito, the capital are in the Plaza Ma>or, the goxemmcnt pala^'e shown here occup>ing the nest side Behind t 
rises the extinct \olcano Pichincha, on sihose slopes on May 22, 1822, the Ecuadorians defeated the Spanish and finally secured their indepcndei 







ECUADOR A 

one period they occurred regularly about 
every twelve months. They were then 
accompanied, as a rule, by bloodshed. 
Now the same periodic changes happen 
in the control of the treasury, but they 
take place peacefully. The corruption, 
which prevadls among officials is due to 
the same causes that provoked revolu- 
tions. The whole object of all who get 
into office, whether great or small, is to 
make money. 

It has been said by the same German 
observer that the ided of the Ecuadorian 
is ** riches without work." If they go 
into business they have to be looked, 
after very sharply. They arc not 
scrupulous about keeping bargains. The 
commercial atmosphere is charged with 
distrust. Even the banks have only of 
late got out of the habit of giving short 
money when drafts were cashed by 
unwary foreigners, and until recently 
they were allowed to refuse payment of 
worn-out notes, which was particularly 


ITS PEOPLE 

hard upon the holders, seeing that if the 
bank needed money it kept down the 
issue, in order that there might be only a 
few in circulation, which were bound to 
get worn-out. 

Such abuses are tolerated by the 
ruling class, because they profit by 
them ; as for the other classes, they are 
too ignorant and powerless even to 
protest. It is because the officiab are 
badly paid, only hold their offices while 
their party is in power, and therefore 
have no pensions to look forward to as 
their support in old age, that they 
supplement their salaries and try to 
save something for the future by taking 
bribes. During their four years (that is, 
the presidentid term) they are obliged 
to make all they can. At the end of the 
four years they may very likely be 
dismissed to make room for the partisans 
of a new president. Intelligent 
Ecuadorians see that this S3^tem is bad, 
but there is not enough energy among 






HAPPY FAMILY AT THS MID-DAY MEAL OUTSIDE THEIR STRAW CHOZA 
The poncho Is the fevourlle gannenL but the Ecuadorian Indian would not consider his costume 
complete without the wide-brimmed straw hat. This is the only headgear he will wear, and the 
womenfolk follow his example. Skilful in straw-weaving, the Epuadorians make not only the cheap 
hats worn by the p oorer classes, but some of the finest FanamA hats that the world produces 

PMb, g. L. Andnis 

them to alter it. Thus the taxes. The anxiety of the Ecuadorian not to 
many of which produce hardly any let slip any chance of patting money in 
revenue, are continually increased, the his purse was amusingly illustrated by a 
population is compdled to feed more and story in Whymper's l^k. From the 
more officials, and the reforms which president of the Republic the famous 
might civilize the country are merely climber had received a' letter, directing 
talked about. that he should receive every attention 

The pepide are accustomed to paying on the railway, and so on. On one train 
heavy tribute. This was exacted both journey he and his party were very 
by the Incas and by the Spaniards, hungry, and he asked the conductor if 
They are always suspickras that . some he could get them something to eat. 
new exaction will be pmtised upon The conductor- produced two small 
them. For a long time it was found jnneapples, which were cut up and 
impossible to take a census in the shared round. When the train came to 
Republic. The fear aroused by the a little town Whymper bought plenty 
attempt to cdtnt the population was of food and had a good meal, to which 
that a fresh tax was about to be imposed, he invited the conihictor, thinking that 
and t^ population refused to be counted, this wiped out any obligation to 
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WISDOM THAT GROWS FAT ON SUPERSTITION’S FOLLY 
Psychiatric powers of no common kind are possessed by this Indian woman, every hne in whose face 
and form mdicatcs strong personality Slie is loiown as Curanden, meaning '* she ^ures,** and in the 
absence of doctors is employed both by Indians and by whites, among whom she has performed some 
wonderful cures Her spedallty is removing the evil eye east upon children 
PJMo. E. L. deM# 







H0MS8T CRAFTSMANSHIP CONTENT WITH SIMPLE TOOLS 
Thryam It pat ovor t^polt mt tnavvt^y bttwota two aprifhti tad ktpt Mt by tbt womra Rttliw 
taalwpof wMibliil.attaMlotlMbtf puMdthn^^ Oo thwt yitimtiy liHipIt 

toBtroMriliiit mtiltt tn pfodiiotd both of wool and of oottoo, wliieb on tfttrwtrdi 
OMdo up Into poncboe and other warm gannaote 
PMOi a. M. Anlkmr 
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8PIN8TER&-MAARIEO AND 8INGLE 
licha women carry distaff and spindle with them wherevei 
ey Ro— the former a rough stick, the latter a stnp ot cane 
stuck into a potato--and spin whenever then bands are free 
Pkofo, H. E. Anthony 


him. But when tht> 
parted the conductor 
asked, first, for the rail- 
way fares (pa3dng no heed 
to the presidimt's letter), 
next for the baggage 
charges, and finally he 
said, Your excellency 
has forgotten to pay for 
the pineapples." 

That was characteristic 
of the country. Expres- 
sions of welcome and of 
desire to serve abound 
alwa}^, but there is a 
change of front generally 
if any disposition is shown 
to take them literally. It 
is wise to regard such 
expressions as " My house 
IS yours," or “ I will do 
anything I can for you," 
merely in the light of 
meaningless polite form- 
alities on a levd with the 
old custom, still followed 
by some people in Eng- 
land, of ending up letters 
by professing oneself the 
obedient, humble servant 
of the person addressed. 

Sometimes, however, it 
happens that there is a 
genuine wish to be of 
service to strangers; then, 
if offers of help are not promptly 
accepted, those who have m^c them 
are annoyed 

The cacao, which is Ecuador's chief 
export to Europe and the U.S.A., grows 
there in such abundance that enough is 
produced to supply every man, woman 
and child in the British Isles with two 
pounds of cocoa a year. The cacao pods 
are shaped like lemons, but they are 
larger and more pointed. No attempt 
is made to prepare them for food on any 
laigescale; the Ecuadorians are Content 
to ship them and let the foreign manu- 
facturer have the benefit. The largest 
supplies of this raw material for choco- 
late and cocoa come from their country, 
but only the planter reaps any advantage. 

The word chocolate is derived from 
two Indian aords meaning frothy (choco) 


and water (latl). It was brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards, and in a 
liquid form is still more used in* Spain 
than anywhere else. In Ecuador, of 
course, it is drunk by everybody. It 
was said once to be possible to live there 
for next to nothing. Clothes need cost 
little, if appearances are no object, in a 
climate which is warm ail the year 
round. One coujd breakfast on choco- 
late, dine off bammas and coconut, and 
sup on pineapples. 

Another product of the nut variely 
which is exported in large quantities is 
vegetable ivory. This is the inside of a 
large nut, whi^ becomes quite hard and 
is perfecUy white. Buttons are made 
of it by the million. The toquilla plant 
grows well in this damp, hot climate, 
and is used for making the fine straw 


im 



BOAT-LOADS OF BANANAS ARRIVING AT THE FRUIT MARKET OF GUAYAQUIL. THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF ECUADOR 
The present-day Indians of Ecuador are presumably dcsrendints of the Qnitus and Caras races. Many of the tribes are veil advanced in civilization co™* 

into constant contact with the whites, live in permanent communities, and are diligent cultivators ot the Banana plantations are numerous in the tropical 

zone along the coast oi Ecuador, and when ready tor the knile the clusters of truit are cut and earned by tlie Indians to the vanous ports ana markets 

rheto, r. L. AmiruJe 
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GOING OUT WITH MOTHER 

Ecuadorian motboi-s carry their cb^dren about tn a «) awl lung 
over th<»ir shoulders— a sensible method Which eives tJe chili 
safety and comfort and the mother freedom to u^c f er t«r han K 
and the least possible fatigue 
Photo H F Anthony 


hats knoHTi as Panami This plant is 
like a drooping graceful small palm , it 
IS bushy and two or three times as high 
as a man. Coffee and sugar do w^, 
but are not widely cultivated It is 
only smee the Panama Canal was made 
that Ecuador has b^n to show any 
enterprise It has now been brought 
nearer to New York than any European 
port , its one good port, Guayaquil, is 
the first to the south of the canal 
The country's opportumties are thus 
very much improved, and something, 
though not a great deal as yet, has been 
done to grasp them 
One excellent result of the canal was 
the deamng-up of Guayaquil This 


port used to have the 
worst possible rqmtation 
for dirt and disease. 
Yellow fever and even 
bubonic plague were 
frequent visitors When 
it was seen that this evil 
character would prevent 
its being used by ships 
coming through the canal 
the authorities were 
moved to do their duty 
They secured the advice 
of General Gorgas, the 
Amencan officer who made 
Panamd healthy, and they 
earned out his recom- 
mendations The mos- 
quito the rat and the flea, 
earners of the disease 
germs, were hunted down 
A drainage system was 
laid Already the place 
has lost Its bad name 
Guayaquil stands on a 
broad shining stream, 
fringed with forests, on 
which are seen the Ixiats 
of the native farmers, 
boats mad( of reeds or 
rushc<^ and piled with fruit 
and vegetables Tliere 
tail be seen also rafts on 
whirh families live, and 
then pigs and poultry, too, 
the (hildien growuig up 
amphibious, quite as 
much at home in the water 
as on lane? Wlun the loivn comes into 
view It puseat^ a charming appearance 
It IS built on gieen slopes n^mg from tlie 
river, and behmd it tower the snowy 
heights of the Andes The houses are 
lightly constructed on account of earth- 
quakes. Over a framework of bamboo- 
cane plaster or mud is put on This 
gives them a poor look at close quarters, 
though from a dis. nee they seem to be 
built of stone or marble, it has the 
advantage, however, of making them 
pleasantly cod to live m 
Here on the quays he mountains of 
cacao-bean bags Strmgs of donkeys 
bung them m Negroes m endless line 
stagger under their weight Here, too. 
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among the other exports are hides. 
Coming up the river one sees cattle 
feeding in rich grassland, where the 
growth is up to th& muzzles, and higher 
than that. This can only be seen, 
thou^. in the diy season. From 
December, when the river overflows as 
the result of the rains, until April or 
May. a large part of the country is under 
water. Now it is clear why the houses 
are built on poles— on stilts, as it were — 
they keep the inhabitants diy during the 
floods. The animals which were stalled 
under the house now have to be taken in 
up above. All comings in and goings out 
must be done by boat. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, has no 
commercial importance. It lies in a 
basin, shaped like an amphitheatre, 
between two ranges of mountains. One 
end of it is some hundreds 
of feet higher than the 
other, udiich gives the 
city a natural drainage 
and helps to account for 
ite healthy record com- 
pared with that of 
Guayaquil. The houses 
are low. in many of them 
the rooms are entirely on 
the ground floor ; but they 
have a cheerful appear- 
ance with their red roofs 
surmounting whitewashed 
walls. There is nothing 
much to interest or charm 
in the place itself, but no 
city commands more 
glorious views or has more 
beautiful scenery close to 
it. It is set among Alpine 
valleys, where streams 
splairii over their rocky 
beds through meadows of 
vivid green; above them 
tower the peaks with their 
halos of eternal snow. 

This saves the capital 
from be^ unendurably 
hot It lies just under the 
Equator, but as a set-off 
to that it is nine thousand 
feet high, and the cool air 
from the gladera and 
snowfields makes an 


overcoat a necessity in the evenings 
^and sometimes sets Europeans loni^ng 
for a fire. Until lately there were 
no heating arrangements at aU in 
the houM of Quito. Looking out over 
the jumble of flat, or very di^tly 
sloping roofs, one saw not a single 
chimney. It had never been thought 
necessary to provide against being cold. 
Certainly the climate is on the hot side, 
and it does not change from year'% 
beginning to year's end. Nor do the 
days grow Sorter in winter and longer 
in summer. Day and night are the same 
alwa3rs. as nearly equal as may be. 

Polite as the people are. men have a 
habit of keeping on their hats in the 
house, after taking them of! when they 
enter and asking permission to put 
them on again That is because they 



ECUADORIANS IN NATIVE HOMESPUN 
fndlan-inad^ ponehot of Ecuador are excellent in respect of both 
material and manulaetore. Those of the Sneat quahty are woven 
of wool raised in the bishlands round about Quito 
Pkola, E, L AmitmU 
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INDIAN MANHOOD: A STUDY OF JIVARO PHYSIQUE 

Owing to their internecine warfare and thoir head-hunting customs the Ji\aros are reputed the 
most savage of the Indians in Ecuador Physically they are rather below medium height, with 
fine chest development and rather pleasing physiognomy The men wear their hair long and 
ornamented behind with red and yellow toucan feathers Their onlygarmen* s a cotton waist cloth 
Photog, H E Anthony, Amertcmn Muttum of natural History 


are afraid of being chilled on coming out 
of the sunshme In the dusk, when they 
stroll or sit m the principal square 
listemng to the military band which 
plays tiiere nightly, they nearly all 
wear either an overcoat or a poncho — 
that is, a blanket worn as a cloak, >^ith 
a hole cut m it for the head to lx: put 
through. 

At these open-air concerts scarcely 
ever is a woman to be seen, except the 
Indian women or the blacks, or perhaps 
the less particular half-breeds Tue 
Moorish custom, which was left in 
Spain by its Arab conquerors and was 
earned to South America by the 
Spamards, is strong here Women arc 
not supposed to be seen m public. 
Some of them m Ecuador veil their faces 
when they go out, but that is not often 
seen now. One notices, however, that 
they are seldom in the streets They 
spend a great deal of tune at their 


wmdows As one glances up at balconies 
one sees dark eyes gleaming through 
half-opened shutters, and hears perhaps 
a laugh or a whispered conversation, 
made up of comments upon the men who 
are passing below 

The Galapagos Islands, which form 
part of the temtory of the republic, 
are but httle known or frequented, 
a' though then geographical position 
may render them of greater importance 
m the future development of the Pacific, 
lying as they do dmost in the duect 
path of vessels between Australia and 
Panama. The islands He nearly six 
hundred miles from the coast, and 
consist of five large and two small 
islands, covering an area of nearly 
3,000 square miles. These islands bear 
English names, probably given by early 
English explorers and buccaneers, and 
they were annexed by Ecuador m 1832. 
The climate is described as one of &e 
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most agreeable of any 
part of the world Their 
name is derived from the 
galapago, the giant tor- 
toise which abounds there, 
but which IS unfortunately 
being exterminated by 
hunters. The species 
exists in no other part 
of the world except in 
the Mascarene Islands , 
some specimens 
have been found to 
weigh more than six 
hundred pounds. 

On paper Ecuador 
possesses all the institu- 
tions and conveniences of 
a modem civilized state 
Its army, for instance, 
might be reckoned a for- 
midable force, if one had 
never seen it In the 
army list appear regi 
ments of cavalry, but they 




PRIZED 

, ^ 

a trader frill barter even hh trophlei 

result that the traffic la prohibited 
PAfltai, a. E. Jnlkmy, Ammtmm Muuum ^ Natt 


frith the 


A HEAD-HUNTER 
Tivaro head hunter with 
Damboo tubes in his ears 
and a necklace of white but- 
tons Normally he is good 
natured and hospitaole 

are obliged to parade on 
foot because they have 
not been furnish^ with 
horses The University 
of Quito will begm to be 
of real service to the 
country when its students 
are taught the difference 
between pretence and 
performance and made 
to understand that no 
civilization was ever 
founded upon the former, 
or by people whose 
ideal was wealth without 
work. 

Quito ^ould be better 
druned, provided with a 
better supply of water, 
and lighted in a more 
effective fashion. 
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Ecuador 


II. Its Long and Turbulent History 
By C. R. Enock, P.R.G.S. 

Author of “Ecoodor/* **Peni,*' otc 


E cuador, so called from its posi- 
tion on the Equator, though one 
of the smallest of the South 
American States, presents perhaps a 
greater diversity in its topography and 
natuml features than any of its neighbours 
on the continent. In Ecuador the Andes 
reach their greatest development in a 
stupendous assemblage of snow-covered 
volcanoes, culminating in the famous 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the first rising 
to more than 20,000 ft., while the second, 
the world's highest active volcano, is a 
little under that elevation. These, in 
company with a score of others of slightly 
less altitude, form an avenue of snowy 
giants converging upon the Equator 
beyond Quito. 

Far bdow the Cordillera, but fed by its 
snows and rainstorms, lies on the one hand 
the fruitful valley bjf the Guayas nver, 
which empties into the Pacific Ocean below 
Guayaquil. With hundreds of miles of 
navigable water, it is the most considerable 
fluvim system throughout the thousands 
of miles of the South American coast, and 
produces in its fertile lands a third of the 
world's supply of chocolate or cocoa. On 
the other hand descend various great 
streams which, traversing vast areas of 
tropical forest, fall into the mighty 
Amazon. 

The republic thus commands the three 
topomaphical and climatic zones of the 
Pacific littoral, the Cordillera, with 
its inclement 
pdramos or 
uplands, and 
the Amazon 
interior. The 
area is various- 
ly estimated, 
for a consider- 
able portion of 
the orients, or 
forested zone, 
is in dispute 
with its neigh- 
bonrs, and 
the figure of 
116,000 square 
miles must be 
regarded as 
entirely 
approximate. 

On the north 
and north-east 
lies Colombia, 
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and south-east Peru, and on the west the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The history of what to-day is Ecuador 
may. like that of the other Andine States 
be divided into three periods — that of the 
Inca Empire, that of the Spanish Colonial 
time, and that of the R^ublic, extending 
to the present day. The Inca retime, 
which in the history of Peru flourished 
from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. began much later in 
Ecuador, usurping the old kingdom of 
Quito, and closed in 1533, with the 
Spanish advent. 

As in the case of Bolivia and Peru, there 
was in Quito and on the coast an earlier 
aboriginal culture, although it can 
scarcely be said to offer veiy exact 
historical data. The prehistoric kingdom 
of Quito, which appears to have attained 
to some native splendour in about 
A D. 1000, was that of the Caras and 
Shiris, and its relative culture is attested 
by well-founded story and archaeological 
remains. The latter include the remarkable 
armchairs of sculptured stone arranged in 
a group on the Manabi hill overlooking 
the coast, and the dentistry in gold which 
has been found in the crania of buried 
chiefs of that age. The Shiri kingdom 
was overthrown by the IncA Pluayna 
Capac, who established his son Atahualpa, 
the last reigning Inca, as its monarch. 
Quito became an important centre, con- 
nected with Cuzco, the early Peruvian 
capital, Yfy the 
famous Inca 
road, which 
traversed the 
Cordillera for 
nearly a thous- 
and miles. 
The rule of 
Atahualpa, 
whOk after Ills 
father's death, 
went to war 
withhisbrother 
Huascar, em- 
peror of Peru, 
flame to an end 
with the ad- 
vent cl the 
Spairiafda in 

foully executed 
ormufderedl^ / 

ITS mopLCS PI«»tro At 
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SCUADOU^S TUKBULBNT HISTORY 


CaJamatcB. The real Sp«iiltboofiqimon<M 
Quito, boirevar, were AlmagiD uadJBeoalce- 
ear.Piaum’eenodutaek who arrivedln 1534, 
tmt Gonrelo Picarro, the Cooguiitador'a 
brother, was made rovernor. Four yean 
later, Gonsalo and ma lieutenant Ordlana 
and their followers carried out their 
famous expedition to the river Napo. and 
thence to the Amaaon into which ft flows, 
one of the most notable journeys of 
discovery in the history of South America. 
Orellana descended the great river to its 
mouth, the first white man to do so. The 
kingdom of Quito became a president of 
the viceroyalty of Peru, and so remained, 
except for a brief period of attachment to 
the vioeroyalty of Santa Ffi de Bogotfi, 
until iSaa, nearly three hundred years of 
Spanish rule. 

The fint attempt to throw off the yoke 
of Spain was made in 1808 by the people of 

g iuito, and the second thr^ years later, 
ut these were crushed. In 1820 the 
people of Guayaquil took up the cause of 
liberty, and in 1822, under toe generalship 
of Sucre, sent to assist the patriots by 
Bolivar, the famous Liberator, together 
with Pmvian forces under Santa Cruz, 
they defeated the royalist army at the 
battle of Pichincha, a great engagement on 
the sk^ of the volcmio of that name — a 
battlefield -more than 10,000 ft. above sea 
level. The Spanish president of Quito 
capitulated, and independence was gamed. 
Ecuador then entered into a triple con- 
federation with New Granada (Colombia) 
and Venezuela, an arrangement which, 
however, came to an end in 1830. when 
Ecuador became an independent republic. 


But, as in the case of the other statea 
which bad thrown off the dominion of their 
motherland, independence did not bring 
peace. There had been a war with Pern in 
1828, when the Peruvians occupied Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca, but were defeated at 
Tarqui. The history of Ecuador from that 
time is made up 01 the acts of turbulent 
political parties and ambitious presidents, 
whether elected or acquiring office at the 
point of the sword. &me of theses how- 
ever, were enlightened and progressive 
men who advanced the interests of the 
nation. While others were cold-blooded 
dictators who terribly abused their power. 

Political murders stained the pages of 
this history on yarious occasions, the 
unfortunate inhabitants suffered accord- 
ingly, and there were frequent quarrels 
with neighbouring states. In 1868 a 
terrific earthquake laid Quito in ruins, 
together with other towns, and thousands 
perished. Religious despotic brought 
about turmoil from time tb time, and in 
1877 the concordat with Rome was 
abolished. The struggle between the 
clerical party and the reformers was bitter, 
and the power of the clergy was aimulled. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth 
century the construction of the Guayjrouil- 
Quito railway was begun, a difficult 
engineering task, the line ascending the 
Andes from the coastal plain, and this 
work was carried through mainly by the 
energy of the American, Archer Harman, 
who also reorganized the national finances. 
Ecuador, however, has experienced con- 
stant difficulty in meeting her obligations 
to foreign bondholders. 


ECUADOR: PACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

In north-west of South America, between 
Colombia and Peru. Has on the west a Pacific 
coast-line of five hundred miles. Embraces 
provinces (each under a governor) of Azuay, 
DoUvar, CaAar. Carchi, Chimborazo, Esmeraldas, 
Guayas, Imbaoura. l.eon, Loja, Manabi, Napo- 
PaataZB, Oro, Pichincha, Lot Rios, Tungurabua, 
and Galapaim archipelago (last named under 
territorial ralef). Area about 116,000 square 
milen Huge volcanic mountain system runs 
north to south, enclosing valley from twenty 
to fifty miles wide. (Chimborazo 20,500 feet, 
Cotopaxi 10.600 feet, Pichincha 15,010 fMt). 
Variety of altitude and climate. Densely wooded 
region stretches into interior from Eastern 
CoraiUera. Population estimated at between 

1.500.000 and 2,000,000, largely lndi.*ui, about 

400.000 of mlzed blood. Language Spanish. 


Commeree and Induetries 

Staple product cacao. Exports in 1920 
{5*^28,379 (cacao £3,557*340, vegetable Ivory 
£587,864, coffee £91,691, hats £77*465* hides 
£56,166. -rubber £i5.457). Imports £4,6maz2 
(woven goods, foodstuffs, machme^, clothinc). 
Chief manufacture, Panamfi hats. Trade chiefly 
with U.S.A. and Great Britain. Mining and oil 
undeveloped. Gold condor of ten iociea=£i. 

CoiDiBunioatioiM 

Railway milean only about 400. Guayaquil 
chief port, linked with Quito bv mountain fine 
300 milM long. Communication between 
GuayaquU and cacao- bearing region of southern 
coastal strip served by streams forming the River 
Guayas; lower reaches navigated by steamers; 
upper by canoes and rafts. 


Oovanuxtot aad Goxstitutioa 
Republic, with President, elected tor four years, 
and a congress (Senate of thirty-two elected for 
four yean, and Houm oi Deputies of forty-eight). 
Adult fnindilse limited to literates. Peonage 
aboliihed in 1918. 


Relifiion and Education 
Roman Catholicism general. Primary education 
tree and compulsory ; univenities at Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca; law college at Loja. In 
1920-21 there were 1,7:6 schools with an attend- 
ance of 103,344* znd 2,436 teacben. 


Army and Navy 

Re^ar army of about 3,000; oompulsory 
aenrioa liiioe 1921; miUtarv school at Quito. 
Navy oooiitts of tluae vosieis. 


Chief Towns 

Quito, capital (population 70,000), Guayaquil 
toSiSso), Cuenca (30^000), Riobamba (12,000), 
Ambato* Lola, Latacunga (about 10,000). 
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Egypt 

I. Modern Egyptians of Delta & Desert 

By Arthur Weigall 

Author of ** Egypt from 1798 to 19x4 ** 


T N considering the modern inhabitants 
I of Egj^pt, the primary fact which 
has to borne in mind is that they 
are essentially the same people as those 
who were the subjects of the Pharaohs 
We often hear the Eg^^itian peasant 
of the present day called an Arab, and 
it IS usual to speak of the Copts, or 
Egyptian Christians, as the only true 
descendants of the ancient race. This, 
however, is quite incorrect The native 
inhabitants of the Delta and of the Nile 
valley, Chnstians and Moslems, are all 
true Egyptians of practicaHy unmixed 
blood, with a few minor exceptions, 
such as the Bcduins of the desert’s edge, 
or the Levantines and other peoples of 
the cities 

Though Egyptian civilization took 
on an Arabic 
character, the 
great bulk of the 
natives rein.uned, 
and still remain, 
in essential res- 
j)ects, unchanged, 
in spite of their 
adoption of the 
\rabic language, 
religion, and 
dress. 

Egypt came by 
conquest under 
the sway of the 
Caliph (Khalifa) 

Omar in a.d. 640, 
and in the follow- 
ing years a certain 
number of immi- 
grants of Arabic 
blood settled on 
the banks of the 
Nile, not in suf- 
ficient numbers, 
however, to affect 
the Egyptian 
stock. This 


Moslem conquest led very shortly to a 
complete severance of the Egyptian race 
into two sections j for, from this period 
those who then embraced Islam and 
those who remained true to their 
Christian faith, which at the time they 
had already hdd for some three or four 
centuries, had few dealings with one 
another and never intermarried. 

Between 658 and 906 the country 
was ruled successively by the Ommiads, 
the Abbasides, and the Tulunides, 
Fostat (old Cairo) being the capital and 
Alexandria the seaport Then came 
the Fatimides, and under the rule of 
the first sovereigns of this line the 
country became wealthy and prosperous. 
The next dynasty was that of the 
A30^bides, founded in 1171 by the 
heroic Salah-ud- 
din, the Saladin 
of the Crusades. 
In 1240 this 
dynasty was 
succeeded by 
the Mamelukes 
(Mamluk) who 
held power for 
nearly three 
centuries. 

Throughout 
this Arabic period 
Cairo was fre- 
quently the main 
seat of the Caliphs 
of Islam, and the 
greatness of 
Egypt in these 
days often 
rivalled that of 
the times of the 
Pharaohs. A 
picture of the 
magnificence of 
the Egyptian 
Court has been 
left us by the 



DEVOTEE OF ISLAM 
Dervlih, or holy man, sitting in Oriental fashion in 
the courtirara of a mosque in Cairo 
PMa, OoMlrf ycLn$k 
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DRAGOMAN OR GUIDE AT CAIRO 
An flducated Arab of the better data he 
•pealn BngUdi, French, and Gennan, and hai 
an Intlinate knowledge of the dty ilgbta 
MflMb MUiMw* PMf S0nntt 


VENDER OF SWEET WATERS 
He H staining, a picturesque figure, at the 
/uwaleh Gate of Cairo, swing sweet waters 
and inviting the patronage of the passer-by 
wth the cry ^Oh, thirsty one. refresh 
thy heart; take care of thy teeth** 
PJMsb AnmM MtUuk 

reached the twelfth door, they were so 
tired that they had to sit down ; but 
when they were rested they passed on 
into a courtyard which they judged to 
be six times the size of S. Mark’s 
Square. On either side were 6.000 men. 
and facing them was a sflken tent with 
a raised platform covered with a lich 
carpet, on which was seated the sultan, 
dressed in gorgeous robes, a naked 
scimitar by his side. 

This description will give some idea 
of the glory of Egypt in medieval times ; 
but sudde^y the picture changes. In 
1517 , like a blight, the Turks descended 
upcm the country, and Selim I. of 




EGYPT A THE EGYPTIANS 


Turkey was declared sultan of Egypt 
At that tune Mutawakkil, a descendant 
of the Prophet's uncle, resided at Cairo 
as Caliph of Islam , but Selim, though 
a foreigner, and not of the sacred line, 
seized the caliphate from him, and 
stripped Egypt of its religious dominion, 
takmg the Prophet s banner and other 
holy relics back with him to Constanti- 
nople, where to this day the Ottoman 
sultans hold the supreme religious office 
which Sclim had usurped 
Robbed and fleeced, Egypt soon 
deteriorated into a mere province of the 


defeated at Konieh m 1832 and at 
Nezib m 1839 

The grand^n of Mdiemet Ah was the 
famous Ismail Pasha, whose extrava 
gance was so prodigal that in 1875 his 
personal debts amounted to ^75 ,000,000 
Under his rule the l^yptian peasants 
were mercilessly treated, and so high 
was the taxation imposed upon them 
that many once nch farmers preferred 
to wander about the country as beggars 
than till their fields , and when at last 
Ismail was deposed by the Sultan of 
1 urkey, agamst whom he had more than 



BLENDING OF ORIENT WITH OCCIDENT IN NEW CAIRO 
That ineffable radianceihat is the hentage of tht» land of light suffuses thcspacioiis modern thorough 
fare the camel tram, the veiled figures mif^ht belong to the citv of The Arabian Nights," but the 
names on the shop fronts, the electric light standards, the buildings themselves bespeak the 
spreading influence of the Occident in the moulding of the Cairo of to day 
Pkoto A W Cutter 


Turkish Empire , and it was in miser- 
able condition when Napoleon mvaded 
the country' in 1798 He had thought 
to make Egypt a base for an mvasion 
of India, but after the destruction of 
his fleet by Nelson he shpped back to 
France The French army in Egypt 
surrendered m 1801 to the British, who 
themselves evacuated the country two 
yem later Shortly after this Mehemet 
(Mohammed) Ah, " the Lion of the 
Levant," made himself ruler of 
Egypt, and m 1831 declared war 
against the Turks, whom he decisively 


once prepared to go to war, Egypt was 
left in a state of mdcscnbable penury 
and misery 

During the reign of Ismail's successor, 
Tewfik, an anti-foreign revolution was 
led by Arabi Pasha , and the various 
European Powers left Great Bntam to 
restore order in the country Arabi was 
defeated by Su: Garnet Wolseley at 
Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, and a year later 
Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Banng, as 
he then was) assumed control of 
Egyptian affairs, backed by a British 
army of occupation and assisted by a 
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EASTERN RUNNERS CLEAR THE ROAD FOR THE CARRIAGE OF THE WEST 
Eg\ ptians, rich as «ell as poor, still cling to cubtoms of the immemorial East, a» seen in this photo 
graph of a wealthy Cairene going for a dnve in a «mart, up to date brougham, but preceded by gaily 
garbed, barefooted runners waving their wands and with stndent cnes warning all ordinary folk to 
make way for their pmp1o\er's ostentatiou> progress 
Photo, huiHg Gallouav 
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CAMEL CARRIAGE SURVIVING THE INCURSION OF THE MOTOR-CAR 
While the motor-oaTf the taakab^and the Cairo-Lmer train de luxe are familiar institutions In 
Egypt to-day, the camel carriage, a kind of palanqum on poles home between two camels, may some- 
times be seen In Cairo as a private conveyance* or, gorgeous in Its silver and ivory ornamentation, a 
feature of the procession of a pilgrim on Us return from Mecca 
PMsb Um im mth i Pm» Stntiet 
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“GOOD DONKEYS, SIR-TO RIDE OR TO PHOTOGRAPH” 
pAtfeot,siire footed^ and generally finer than the Eoropean kind, the Egyptian donkey is still necessary 
to the tounst \isiting the environs of Cairo and the smaller towns The donkey-boys give their charges 
names to suit the nationality of the nder and in quest of backsheesh, wiB invite the passer by to 
photograph if he does iKit wash to nde the animal 



TOO YOUNG TO THINK OP “YESTERDAY'S SEV'N. THOUSAND YEARS ^ 
boys are edJoyiog a Istaiie near the ml Temple AiiunQo«al Kanak, by the thorn oi 
^ aa^ lake on which the goldtt haranee ^ tte andent Egypthm gods are sdd to have laOsd. 
Kamak*a mine are the most wonderful In Egypt,and in the time of their bendrade 

of miles oi decorated temple walls 
PMfk d. IT. Crfbr 
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MATERNAL GENTLENESS AND TENDER TRUSTFUL YOUTH 
iroung the camel la a very att«'actlve little aalmal, with Iti irniocent expre««loii and white hair. 
fluJlY as wmI, and this mother and son resting beneath the p^ms. with the two chlMren near by, make 
a delightful picture For some reason, not clearly deftned. perhaps becauae, oeremonfally It ia not a 
clean ' animal, the camel does not figure on the monuments 
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PORTABLE MARIONETTE SHOW 
1 hM Egyptian equivalent of a Punch and Judy show is corned 
about from place to place on the showman^s shoulder, the stand 
bemg a folding tripod. Its back being Sat, the apparatus can be 
set up close against a waU 
PAoto, W. E. XututrJ*oH 


band of British officers and civilians, by 
whose energy and self-sacrifice the 
country was gradually restored to its 
prosperity. 

The two great divisions of the 
Egyptian people, the Moslems and the 
Copts, have come down intact through 
all these vicissitudes ; and though 
Turkish rule succeeded Arabic, and 
British control displaced the Ottoman, 
the peasant or fcIlAh (pi. fellfihin) still 
follows his old agricultural pursuits and 
minds his own business as he did before 
the Pyramids were built, caring little 
what manner of peojde sit in the seats 
of the mighty in Cairo, provided only 
that they leave him in peace and tax 
him not unduly. These peasants form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Egypt 
(estimated at 12,750,900), with the 


Moslems in a proportion 
of more than ten to one 
Copt. 

In the cities there are 
the educated cia.sses, or 
effendiat, who wear Euro- 
pean clothes for the most 
part, and, though but a 
fraction of the whole 
population, constitute the 
only articulate portion of 
the nation and the only 
portion interested in ix)li- 
tics. Before speaking of 
these upper-class cily- 
dwcllers, however, it will 
be best to give some 
description of the life of 
the fellaliin, for they 
constitute the backbone 
and, indeed, all but the 
head and brains of the 
nation. 

Lower Egypt, or the 
Delta, is a triangle of flat 
and very fertile land, 
having its apex at Cairo 
some So miles, as the crow 
flies, from the sea, with its 
base extending along the 
coast from Alexiuidria in 
the West to Port Said in 
the East. In this triangle 
there are about a dozen 
large towns ; but villages 
and small hamlets abound, being dotted 
all over the area, generally at distances 
of no more than two or three miles from 
one another. Most of these villages arc 
built on sites unchanged since Pharaonic 
times, and the accumulated debris of 
former buildings which have fallen down 
has gradually raised the level of the 
ground, so that now these groups of 
dwellings appear to stand on little 
natural hillocks, studded ail over the 
flat fields of the Delta. 

This part of the country is watered 
by the two main branches of the Nile 
which discharge into the sea at Rosetta 
(Rashid) and Damietta (Dimydt), and by 
a network of canals. B^ide these water- 
ways or across the fields run the dust}' 
and ill-kept roads which lead from village 
to village ; but there are practically 





ONE WHOSE TURBAN HAS NOW BECOME HIS WINDING-SHEET 
An Arab is being bonie through Cairo on the traditional wooden bier, earned by friends Wliile male 
relatives do not wear mourning, the females wear a blue fillet If Dervishes ta\e part they carry the flan 
ot their order, and sometimes schoolboys precede the bier chanting an Arabic poem descnptive of the 
Last Judgement The deceased is buned with his face towards Mecca 
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no high roads in the £il|;lish sense 
of the word, and only a few stretches on 
which an automobile, for instance, could 
be driven with any comfort. The natives 
move about on foot, or on donkeys, or 
occasionally on cam^ or horses. When 
the roads permit, the richer landowners 
and officii^ sometimes drive in small 
open carriages built on a European 
model, and drawn by two undersized 
horses ; but a man of substance will 
generally deem it consonant with his 


now connects Egypt with Palestine, 
passing across the desert where once the 
Childr^ of Israel journeyed towards 
the Promised Land. 

In Upper Egypt, that is, from Cairo 
southwards to Assuan (^So miles), the 
habitable country consis s merely of a 
strip of fertile land on side of the 
Nile, passing like a nhhon through the 
vast desert, and haviu^ a width of 
anything from a few yards to ten or 
fifteen miles. Villages and hamlet 



BRIDE’S CAVALCADE IN AN EGYPTIAN WEDDING PROCESSION 
A stnng of cameN hatring taken the bndc s furniture to her tiitiire ha^'band’s house, the bride goe^ 
in procession to the bath, under a silken canopv and en\ eloped in a cashmere ^'^awl, being, with 
similar ceremony, escorted to her future home , the bridegroom has no opp r inity of seeing her 
until the wedding-day, the marriage4iaviiig been arranged by a irty 

Pluto, V S Mmolgy 


dignity to jog along astnde a humped 
red-leather s^dle upon the back of a 
large and well-groomed white donkey, 
whose arched neck indicates the tight- 
ness of the rider’s hold upon the reins. 

Nowadays the country is fairly well 
served by the Egyptian State Railways 
and the Delta l^ht Railways, and on 
the main lines from Alexandria and 
Pdrt Said to Cairo travelling can be as 
comfortable as in Europe. A good deal 
of local travelling also is done by boat. 
A railway, buUt during the Great War, 


abound, and at intervalb all the way up 
the river there are large towns built 
at the water’s edgb High embanked 
roads or tracks across the fields link 
village to village , and one long railway 
line iiasses up the valley 
The Nile, however, is here the great 
highway, the ships going upstream 
with buying sails by the aid of the 
prevalent north-west wind, and floating 
down on the strong current with sails 
htrled and only a long oar or two to 
assist the rudder. Above Assuan and the 
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oirnnim rAttCMniin? ur mb PILGRIMAGE TO MEOOA 
hr vone is the mafolicMit open space bdow tbo old citadd of Saladinoo the mocninff of the departure 
f the Hoiy Carpet from Cairo for Mecca Diiriiif the gilttenns ceremonial the royal ropmentative 
laais a cnmsoo CMd wepended from the Mohmal and wiehet the pllgrimaiie aiicceas Tlie carpet, 
•f stiff black alik» heavily embroidered with Void, la valued by Egyptians at eighty thousand pounds 

Mdw deed y. S. Fwmwa 
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First Cataract to Wadi 
Haifa and the Second 
Cataract, the Nile valley, 
here known as Lower 
Nubia, is still more nar- 
row, there being often no 
cultivated land, or only a 
few yards of it on the 
river banks. In all Egypt 
there are about 13,000 
square miles of land suit- 
able for cultivation. Tlie 
names of a great many 
towns and villages have re- 
mained almost unchanged 
since Pharaonic times, as 
for example Damanhur \ 

(in ancient Egyptian, the ^ 

Court of Homs) and 
Assuan or Aswan (the 
market). 

The constitution of vil- 
lage life throughout Egypt 
is not unlike that in 
Europe There is in each 
village a mayor (omdeh), 
generally appointed by 
the governor of the pro- 
vince, and there are the 
sheikhs (shftkh), who are 
usually the chief land- 
owners of the district. The 
omdeh is responsible for the gcjd 
behaviour of his community, and he has 
at his command a body of village watch- 
men (ghafyr, pi. ghufaia). A number 
of villages go to make a markaz or district, 
at some point in which is the police 
headquarters, in charge of the mamour. 

These districts are, in their turn, under 
the control of the mud!r or provincial 
governor, who lives in the chief town of 
the province, he having been appointed 
by the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo, 
there are fourteen provinces in all, six 
in the Delta, and d^t in Upper Eg3ii>t. 
The governor’s dtwan or council consbts 
of a wektl or vice-governor, an ac- 
countant who is invariably a Copt, a 
tax collector, a chief clerk, a kftd or 
judge, a police offl^al, a district engineer 
and architect, a medical officer, and a 
few others. 

The peasants, or leUfthtn, live in rathar 
miserable little huts, usually built of 
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PARADE UF THE MAHMAL 
Egyptian troops escorting the Mahmal on its way to receive 
the royal salute before the pilgrimage starts The Holy Carpet 
to a hanging for the shrine known as Uie Ka’bah, or House of 
Allah, in the great mosque at Mecca 
PAoro. Major G. O. TwnMl 

sun-baked mud bricks, either roofed 
with the straw from the tall-growing 
durra com (millet), or else having flat 
roofs supported on split palm-tmnks or 
other raters, whereon the small live- 
stock of the household lives— goats, 
chickens, and so forth. Sometimes there 
are walled courtyards in front of the 
dwellings. The dimly-lit rooms inside 
are almost devoid of furniture. A few 
mats lie upon the floors, some earthen- 
ware pots and pans stand in the 
comer, and perhaps there is a bed- 
stead of split palm-branches inter- 
laced (siryr). There are sometimes 
several rooms in these huts, and often 
there is an upper storey — the upper 
room of which one reads in the Bible. 

The houses of the richer natives are 
built more upon the European plan, and 
have two or even three storeys, a small 
cupola lighting the middle hall and 
staircase. They are generally white- 
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WAVaiUt OACb-AtbHfcK Ohrtfib hospitality io the passer-by 

It a favourite resort of Cairene water-earners who, ha\ing disposed of the contents of their 

md hung them on the well, here settle down to gossip and ne« tothe ’JS^e'liS 

his tatured Khaki unifonn, has seen i^cxatmg «emce They are at^g near to the mosque said 
to contain the head of Hoscin, grandson of the 1 ropliet 

PhrUn Donald MeLeuh 










AUfc libblUNU tHb AID 0^ BETTER EDUCATED YOUTH 
Id a imd o( auaral ilBtetaey teal aukan ^ Ktita tie la conaUatEeaia Bd. 
oi rignatoKfaBd (he aeriliet brlac m their (rein ilinennt dealen la 
aoeeBateato aad eletke of HahoiM^ BiyK. are ueae Uy C»P»«» “i! iL"Sta^. ^ 

aalejradacapalaltoaatpearleaailhatofMr. Peaeliaai ol “ The Benara Opera 
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washed or pink-washed, and sometimes 
there will ^ balconies and a \Tranda. 
In most villages there aie two or three 
such houses, but so crazily are they 
built that it is a wonder how they 
manage to remain erect. The upper 
floors sway and creak as one walks 
upon them ; the walls lean in all 
directions ; and the stone or w'ooden 
stairs are seldom at right angles to the 
wall. There are no drains or sanitation, 
and there is seldom a bath-room 
In everv community there is a mosque, 
hut, as there is no priesthood in Islam 
the elders of the village .11 e responsible 


for the services. These mosques are 
often well-built and elalwrateh de- 
corated, but in the smaller village^ they 
are merely bam-like buildings with a 
poor attempt at a minaret. The most 
conspicuous buildings in a village are 
usually the pigeon-towers, for the natives 
encourage the presence of these birds, 
whose flesh is one of the most common 
articles oi food. 

Kg^'ptian peasants do not eat much 
meat, except during the month of 
Ramadan, w'lien they fast all da\ and 
conseqiicntlv leqiiirc substantial mc«iJs 
in the evening. They also goige them- 
selves upon it dut mg the 
feast of Bairam, at inai- 
liage festivals, and so 
forth. 'I heir staple food 
IS bread made fiom a 



coarse flour or maize, 
mixed with bean-flour. A 
sauce made of onions and 
butter seasoned with 
herbs, and highlv salted, 
is generally prepaied in 
the poorer liouses, and 
into this the bread is 
dipped. Sour goats’ milk 
or buffaloes’ milk is aKo a 
usual addition to the 
meal ; and broad beans 
and other vegetables are 
eaten. 

In a sheikh’s or omdeh's 
house, however, the meals 
are quite elaborate. There 
is a meat soup, into which 
all present dip their bread ; 
a dish of tomatoes and 
rice, perhaps ; a leg of 
mutton carved with a 
knife but eaten with the 
fingers, the host selecting 
tit-bits and handing them 
wdth a gracious gesture to 
his guests; gherkins 
stuffed with highly sea- 
soned mince , and so forth. 
A great deal of spiced 
coffee is consumed, and 


SWEET AND PENSIVE 

Grace of pOM and charm of form and feature distingoiah thii 
Arab maid, whom nda attire hat been choien with characteristic 
good taste. She Is bolding a palm branch, an emblam of long life 
Photo, C. r. En0oni 


cigaiettes are universal, 
though the more old-fash- 
ioned natives still smoke 
the hookah. The high 
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officials of the provinces and others 
feed more or less in the European 
manner, at a table, but the lower classes 
squat upon the ground around the dishes. 

The dress of the male peasants is not 
a development of that worn in Pharaonic 
times ; it was borrowed from the Arabs, 
and is far more voluminous than the 
ancient garb. On the shaven head a drab 
felt skull-cap is worn, and around this a 
yard or two of twisted white cotton is 
wound, so as to form a sort of turban. 
A pair of bagg\' white cotton drawers are 
tied around the waist and extend down 
to the shins ; and over this an indigo- 
dyed cotton shirt (galabiyeh) often 
forms the only garment. 

The better-dressed classes wear a 
white instead of a blue shirt, and over it 


a black gown with wide sleeves. The 
feet are usually bare, or ebe stiff red 
leather shoes curling up to a point at 
the toe are carried in the hand and 
slipped on when occasion demand^. 
Soft yellow leather shoes are also worn. 
The sheikhs and more wealthy peasants 
generally wear on their heads a soft 
red fez (tarbush) with a blue silk tassel, 
around which the coils of white cotton 
are wound. Rich robes of striped silk 
arc donned, and over all the dark gown 
is worn. A thick and heavy staff of ash 
(nabut) is generally carried in the hand 
by the lower clas>ses, and fights with 
these are not infrequent. 

The dress of the village women in 
Upper Egypt generally consists of a 
.single shirt or gown, but in the Delta full 
trousers extending down 
to the ankles are often 
worn under this garment. 
Veils are not always worn 
among the peasants, but 
the face is often hidden 
by an outer wrap or 
shawl, which passes over 
the head, and, when eti- 
quette requires, is held 
together in front of the 
face by the hand. 

On the whole the fel- 
laliin are a law-abiding, 
docile, and patient people, 
having many likable qual- 
ities. They are somewhat 
uncontroll^ and noisy, 
and when they quarrel 
they shout at one another 
with faces close together 
and hands raised, but 
they seldom resort to 
serious violence. Often 
they show considerable 
dignity, and as they stride 
alwut in their voluminous 
robes they make an in- 
spiring picture. They are 
inclined to be belies, 
however, and they take a 
childish delight In holding 
any office which permits 
them to give orden to 
others. 

Outwardly they often 



IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

The Laud of the Pharaohs 


Sipukhralsthne^r^wHBwiikin; wUhomi,in ik0 gtofycf ilm Egyphan 
sunaei, ih$ Crmu Pyramid of Chaopo gkms like malim gSuL 
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Ciraiejul, atUntmuM^ set agai$isl ih* grey MoupUain mde oi Ihebt., 
thi» terraced temple ta the gud Arnmem was built by Queen Hutaeu 

ffeoK Kwtaf iitomemit 
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Nainv argoites, laden mih golden gram, are wathng for the Urea! 
Xtle Rrtage at C aim to open and atbm them to pass downstream 

Photo fioloff <tallo»Nv 
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The picturesque jeMcca^ With $ts toj^ lateen saxts^ %s the fenerat 
hurden bearer of the Nile^ but requires highly skilful navigatUm 


Photo, Ikmald McLHah 
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cringe, too. to their superiors far an 
unjdeasing manner ; yet actually they 
are most stubborn in regard to their 
rights, and will resist the tax- 
collector. for instance^ with great 
obstinacy. They are conning and not 
particularly truthful, nor are their 
proitestations always supported by their 
actions. Yet their gentleness, their 
light-heartedness, their love of their 
children, their often strict morals, their 
abstemiousness, their great capacity for 
hard work — the Egyptian is the hardest 
worker round the Mediterranean — and 
many other good qualities, cause them 
generally to regarded as a fine race of 
men. 

They are, of course, extremely ig- 
norant. for they learn* little beyond the 


Koran at the village sdiool (kottftb). and 
few can read or write. When they wish 
to write a letter or other document they 
go to a scribe (kAtib). who. for a small 
sum. will indite a flowery epistle. They 
have little national literature, and the 
poems which they sing to traditional 
refrains are not of much interest, 
though the melodies are quaint and often 
attractive. They sing readily at their 
work, and eveiy traveller on the Nile 
knows the haunting notes of the boy 
driving the buUock or camel which 
turns the sAqieh or sAkiyeh (water- 
wheel). ITie voice seems to imitate the 
nightingale ; it warbles and chucks and 
giurgles. as though the singer were pas- 
sionately pouiing forth tales of old 
lomance, yet actuallv the words have 
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^ ‘ conditions of the land are per- 

haps the most favourable of any 
country The full sunshme and good 
water supply enable three crops to be 
raised m the year Yet, owing to the 
^ cool northerly winds, the chmate is 

S mvigorating The felUhin work hard 

at the tilling of the soil Every year 
during the late summer the Nile rises, 
and m the earlv autumn it overflows 
on to the fields, where it is conducted 
V from area to area through sluices and 
\ m flood-gates, so that each tract of country 

\ ^ M m turn receives its share of the munda 

MpAw V tion As soon as the floods subside, the 
seed is scattered o\er the wet mud, and 
in Upper Egypt the first har\est is 
A . reaped between February and March, 

the prmcipal crops being wheat, barley, 
maize, Indian millet, clover, and beans 
* The around is then ploughed and sown 
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THE AQE OF INNOCENCE 

Her happy smile sutmests that 
the obMloice to pareata which 

IS the rule among Eg^tians 
and Arabs, is m her case not 

i 


too severely exacted 
Pketo$, DpfiMld UelMth 

little mterest when trans 
lated 

When a gang of men are 
working together, one of 
them will lead th^n song and 
the others will ]om in with 
some repeated phrase, m the 
manner of the 136th Psalm , 
and those who are not busy 
will dap their hands in 
rhythm until a considerable 
degree of jovial excitement 
IS attained Musicians who 
perform at festivals usually 
play upon a pierang kind of 
flute and b^ time upon 
the darabilfcka or drum 
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FIRST UbSSONS IN ARABIC 

nuM lo toem the elphebet, the eeriy letien of 

Kfibied «poa the ileta Until leeentl^ of Modem 


Which ere fnecfttiednpon the Mela UntUineently, off Modem 




again, and a second harvest is ready in These agricultiiial labours, and the 
the ^tiy summer. A third cn^ is often endless work a^ the water>adieel and 
obtained just before the inundation water-hoist (shaddf), combined with 
returns. Sugar and cotton have of late the tending of camels, srater-buffaloes, 
been extensivdy grown, and the latto* oxen, sheep, and so forth, leave the 
has brou^t great wealth to the conntiy. peasant little time for recreation; 
Urn are also extensive groves of date- yet he finds time for amusement, 
pafans, yidding fruit in September. and takes an active pert in the 
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EXPONCHTS OF ONE OF E0VPT>8 OkOMI INOUETiUEE 
la th* laa Mai aalMBa* to Itoir MO* tow la Cwo tot Atab Maatoht an hart at 

gtararangafas gKgrsa g«tf ga‘g 
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social life of the village. There is always 
some function going on~a marriage, a 
birth-feast, a circumcision, or a funeral. 

At a marriage the bride, who is 
generally between eleven and thirteen 
years of age, is first conducted with 
music to the bath, her married friends 
and numbers of young girls joining in 
the procession, which is called Zefiet d 
Hammlim, and later there are further 


celebrations when she is taken to the 
house of the bridegroom. A birth-feast 
takes place on the seventh day of the 
child's life; and on the fortieth day 
'there is a ceremony of the purification 
of both mother .and child. At a cir- 
cumcision (tubCU*) there is a noisy pro- 
cession to and kom the house of the 
barber who performs the operation, 
and a feast takes place afterwards. At 
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SELLERS OF BEADS AND FLY -WHISKS IN A CAIRO STREET 
Derbenn bead boya are among the more persistent of Cairene street hawkers. Their wares, 
however, are not neoessanly of nattse make Quantities of bead ornaments come from British 
and German factones. but they are exceedingly popular among the people of Nubia, where may 
still be seen many precious necklaces of ancient date that have been treasured as family heirlooms 
PhetOt PmthdmP Photo Stwvuo 


a funeral the bier is earned at a quick 
walk to the mosque and thence to the 
cemetery, the men chanting their creed : 
'* There is no God but G<^/' etc., to a 
brisk and rousing tune of very ancient 
ongm. Beliind the bier are women 
f I lends and redatives, supplemented by 
professional mourners, iiio beat their 
breasts and dishevel ^eir hair. As in 
Pharaonic tunes they sjdaah themselves 
with indigo as a sign of mouming. 

Besim these domestic events a 
number of religious festivals are ob- 
served, these being mostly Islamic, 
though some are pecnliar to Egypt, and, 
like the Nile festivals, can be traced 
hack to Pharaonic times. On moonlit 


nights the men of a village sometimes 
hold a zikr or sacred dance, m which 
each man jumps up and down and 
throws his head fiom side to side, in- 
cessantly repeating 14 il4ha," until a 
state of ecstasy ls often reached It is 
not fanatical, however, and seems often 
to be regard^ as great fun. 

The grief-cry joy-cry of peasant 
women are common sounds in a native 
village. Both are somewhat like a 
prolcnged whinny of a horse — a high- 
pitched tremolo on one note ; t^ are 
uttered at a funeral or a wedding, or 
when some particular disaster or for- 
tunate event has occurred. Drunkennem 
and carousal are very rare in village life, 
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where the townsmen 
sit at marble-topped 
tables, drinking coffee 
or something stronger, 
gambling, or leading the 
native newspapers 
Here Copts and Moslems 
fraternise m a manner 
unknown m the villages, 
while Syrians and other 
Levantines, who talk both 
Arabic and French mix 
with the natives and call 
themselves Egyptians 
A number of lurks, 
Armenians, and Jews are 
also to be found In Cairo 
and Alexandria there is a 
big resident population of 
Europeans — Italians, 
Greeks, French, and a 
certain number of I nglish 
but native life goes its own 
way without much regard 
for these foreign elements 
The fcll^in, who form 
the bulk of Egyi>t s 


M06LCM WOMEN IN NATIVE DRESS 
Whitewivet of pa^as and other woneii of the 
opper cIam in Cairo may be seen wearing the 
tran^rentgauzeyashmakof Constantinople, 
and othen keep to the white opaque veil m 
Egypt, thetr bumbler sisters usually wear the 
blaM face veil with a head veil or tarhah of 
dark blue muslin or linen 
PkMo A 0 KemdaU 

for the Moslem rehgion forbids the dnnk 
mg of wme . but among thefcllahln whom 
chance has brought to the big towns 
there is a certain amount of mtempcrance 
The Egyptians of the towns are very 
different from the peasants, whom they 
despise A great many of them dress in 
European clothes, but a tall, stiff fez 
or tarbush with a black tassel is worn 
by all, and is never removed from the 
head except m privacy When the eye 
travels over a native crowd m one of 
the streets of a town a sea of red tar 
bushes first catches attention . but after 
wards it wiU be observed that the men 
m native costume and those m European 
dress are mingled together, the former 
generally being m the majonty. In 
certam streets one will hear the rattle 
of dice or dominoes coming from the 





HOW THE FACE VEIL 18 WORN 
The Egyptian woman'i fact vcdl, or burko, of 
the commoDar type la made of a kind of 
ooane black crape whleb a UtCla gilt 
cylinder keapi iroai note and mouth 
Pktio, E. N, W, Stafk. 
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*MCW WeHltM** CM THE WARFATH III GAIItO 
Many intaUffent B g yptl aw tmmfy m tfea bnekivniA mdlttai of tliafr woown duo to tiie imnwoMrial 
cnftom of antuo aacMoa vltftui lilt kaiani* Vot ftay advioeali_Mtloii ^ ebcqinapeeCioii in Che 
movtniMit towardeenaMBlMlioB* b dfMfMMMtt with Qiete a Ptnlnfal Ftrty baa cooe into bemg 
which oouducto an aelfto poKtf and naatat MMyr wtaM M 0Dod aodal podtioB amonc its mcmben 
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MODERN STUDENTS IN A MOSQUC OF THE MAMELUKES 
M sltn lift IS insrf^irdbk from the \foslem faith Onrp i d tid has ma''t*rfid tl “ Arabic alphabet 
ar r II I »- It IS instructed m tie names o Allah and at 4 htei nje the Koran frrms the basis 
ot al iiu m.. Her*, in iht b lutiful fourteenth ce turv mosque ci hi Mtrd ni the Cup bearer), 
Cairo student3 are undeigoing an examinatnit m tm book ol the Prophet 
* Pkito DonaU Mci^ik 


fo ul tion ((stimated at 12750900) 
t ikt \(iy little interest in polices, 
Inn the dv\illcr-s in tlie towns and 
ispu i Iv til 1st n ( diro eome much 
nioic iicf|ucnllv into contact with 
othciils )f th( (io\ernment and hence 
ire riuch (oncerned with its doings 
1 hi Ik of the I gvptiin state is the 
Kill" Until December 18, 1914, 
l24;\pt h I been a provmce ot the 
Turkish Lmpire, the ruler being called 
KliKinc (though the natives spoke of 
hull as Efandyna) and being actually a 
sort of hereditary a iceroy and vassal of 
the Ottoman a own The Khedmal 

family vvas founded by Mehemet Ah, an 
Mliaiiian, who obtained the viceregal 
throne m the first years of the nme 
teenth rentiiiy but in 19x4 hn 
ch^eurknt, Abbas Hilini, adhered fo 
ins ovarkird, the Sultan of Turkey, and 


was dt^hioned bv tne Pntish Govern 
nicnt when hevpt w is <1( blared inde- 
pendent of the Poitc an I a British 
Prohcloraie The Protcitoiatc was 
teniunaUd m 1022 and rec ognized 

as on in k jx'ndent so\ creign state, the 
British Go\ernment rescrcung for dis 
cushion questions of communications, 
defence, protection of fori ign interests 
and of minontie). and the Sudan 

The Luropcanised Eg\ ptians who 
figure so conspicuously m Cairene and 
Alexandrian hfc a* smart, well dressed, 
mtelligent men, many of whom ha\e 
been Plicated m Ligand or Prance 
Ihey art often so light m colour that 
ihrv n^ght V mist ikeu for southnn 
Purajieaiis 

In the large towns a ^rcat many of 
the main streets are bfuit in a won ir 


less Eurorpean manner, but there are 
tw 



BOYS SCHOOL IN A COPTIC CENTRE OF UPPER EGYPT 
Mu h c til 111 cncouri^tiniiit lim loon Ri\on f 1 it \ i s i tl o mtiM m h > N in 1 K\pt rf w icli 

It II ) Ih ic\^ciot\(i 3 o with Ml jrc than » F I <* M.nuii iit aid I iii„ d( |h ii U nt ii the 

^ 1 1 t( tiNL instruction in i( a liiif, wntiiiL, u 1 iiitl li i( utfi iiicli(,ion Ihi ph t ^ripn 

is f 1 M ih nil 1 II li 1 I r ] 11 li 



SMALL GIRL QRADUaIES IN ELEMENTARY ARABIC 
F^pt t awakening to the netd of foniale fdi citton w witnessed bv the Increasing nunbet at \oung 
g rib beinji sent to the schools both nsti c ind Christian hut the need is emphisivod I v the tai t that 
while Id 19a i the element 1 vtinnulir schools controlled by tin pioviuca' cuuiicils bad 
i 34 . 37 > boy pui d t le girls oiiiv numbcicd 36,479 

J •‘tJot £>0M4// MU^iik 





FELLAH FOLLOWING HIS PLOUGH OF PHARAONIC DESIGN 
I or o\er five thousirid years the Ef^rptian plough has remained unaltered It consists of a piece of 
wood bent inwards at an acute angle and sbi^ with a three pronged piece of iron, attached to a 
beam with a handle at one end for the ploughman, and a yoke at the otoer for the draught an*inals 

Photo FmnK GaUoaav 




ir.lNITF lABOtR r-sir BR nos lITTLE GAIN 
Kj* liie i i* ms bv \ r I Ii the bf,\ptian peasan « r i wat^* to inigate thetr land, the con nu n <> 
s tho ant q itcd shidut 1 his la^ ir exactiuR m nhhie cot ista of a polo amiog between t«o po*ts 
with I iiiuil w iirh^ at me end, and a ml 1 uct^ct banat i< from tbe top of the other Wbei rie>>aier 
IS low se\ti I slJiJuf are u oO n« abo o Uh o'W as seen Ui the photog'ij^h 
T 4i i)i, 4 mi »* 




FA8HIONINQ THE CRUDE SPIRAI. PUMP USED BY THE FEULAHIn ' 
Whm water hat to be relied only e few feet the felUhlii um e kind of epirel pump caHed e tAbAt 
This to a long, light wooden cylfoder fashioned eoaewhat after the manner of the Aichimedean 
screw, and having numerous compartments in Its hollow feUoes or segments. The UbAt to seen 
chiefly in the Lower Delta afea 
A w, Cstfw 
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always intncate areas which remain 
native m character The shopkeepeis 
retain to a laige extent, their national 
dress and custom*', and the* visitor may 
walk through miles of bazaar-like streets, 
where the Middle Ages seem to have 
remained untouched The houses of the 
middle class townspeople are built of 
bncks or masonry, and have three 
store\s Ihe most conspicuous native 
feat ui OS are the windows of the women s 
rooms, which arc made of decorative 
lattice-work m wood There are a few 
old houses still existing which date from 
the Arabic period and show some of 
tho*-^ signs of Oiientdl magnificence 
which we associate with talcs of Ihe 
Arabian Nights, but the modem 
Unckney of the wealthy native is to 
build himself a house m Luropean 
style and to fill it with French furniture 


The upper-class women in the towns 
often wear dresses made in the European 
manner, but m the streets they throw a 
black silk cloak over their heads, and 
wear a white ved hanging from below 
the eyes Their life is very secluded In 
the afternoons they may be seen driving 
m closed broughams, their white veils, 
heavily powdered faces, and painted 
eyes being momentarily conspicuous as 
they pass ^ometunes, in Cairo, they are 
taken to the Opera, where the boxes 
reserved for them have white lace 
curtains stretched across the front, so 
that the visitors cannot easily be seen 
Cohditions in the harem (hareem) 
are much the same as those in other 
Mahomedan countries, but better-class 
Egyptians do not often have more than 
one wife The eunuchs who act as 
servants m the harems are negroes from 



WATER OF LIFE. AN IRRIGATION CANAL NEAR MEMPHIS 
Bmt, where the rainfall » virtually nil, would be an unlnhabitahle dewrt but for the water sup 
puM by the Nile Irrigation Is the vital task of the people, and the de^lopment of the country 
depends entirely on the control of the Nile water by dams, its atorage in reMrvoirs, and the eatension 
of irrigation eanala to the leglooi still uncultivated 

Ph§t9t EwiMg GtBtwujf 
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ihn OCCUPAT»ON IN A PORT WITH A RIOTOUS PAST 

•■ s«. <rf two^ a'Sii 

l«*i Kxrim 1«l to the nw AnlSto deun ivJt •* SS) ^ 

m««9. OmuU U%lmk 

the Sudan In toth Egyptian and twin minarets bdng the most am- 
Eur^an houses the ordinary spknwes btnidti^^ Oie dtv The 

—who are nearly always males—are aj^anal pilgrimage to Mecca is viMv 

n'wie, and^^retum of the 

as tobenncscparabare). (mahmal) to CaTTo^ of 

The upper-class Brians of the events of the year. Egypt 
ati« are not stnet m their rdigious honour of sopplyuig vear & 

a^osto. There are several mag- as the*covenqg of the Kaffaa at Maxa. 

^ f^At of And the hangs beibte the door 

Mehemet Ah, with Its great dwae and These a» ^eS/2Se at the n*r'a’ 

M*I 







WHERE MANY TONGUES INVITE THE PtmOHME W MANY WARES 
ThemarkettoAt Afftttii,iiear totbe FliMCiitaBMt»NidMBffitlillilidlMfliinfSf tha oantn 
of 8 flouriihiog tnde with AbjTMlDUi lad tbeSotfn. An Uitorlo AaMM la a ftfiMilag plaea 
for Egyptians, Gnaka, Lavaatiaas, NuMaaa, and BiMdu, aa watt as a papaiaa tnmat r a ao rt, and 
tradaa in ott, rubber, faaibata, sUaa, wan, hona, aanaa laawaa, aad ifOiy 
PMob DoaaU MtUWk 
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expense, and are sent out annually 
with the pilgnms' caravan The great 
religious university of Cairo is El- \ 7 har, 
founded in 970, and here there are 
generally fiom 7,000 to 9,000 students 
Mention has been made of the large 
European population of Egypt , and it 
will here be as well to glance for a 
moment at the country from this angle 
The great seaport of Alexandna sec'ins, 
at hrst sight, to be much like any 
southern French or Italian town There 
arc the busy quays and docks, ware- 
houses and offices, and the waters arc 
crowded with Euiopean shipping In 


the city is the imposing square, called 
Place Mehemet Ah, which appears 
wholly European, with the Church of 
S Mark on one side and the Law Courts 
and Exchange on the others Fine 
streets of French-looking shops are to be 
seen, and the electric trams go clanging 
to and fro, while many automobiles 
an4 carnages convey a sense of Western 
pr(6speiity There are beautiful paiks 
and gardens, and along the sea-front 
to the east of the city hundreds of fine 
and sometimes really palatial residences 
stand amidst trees and rich flower-beds 
Here there is a casino, and on the 
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NATIVE MEAT MARKET AT BEDRA8HEIN 
Within their paUudsd endoiuie the butdiMi dlipUy their choics enu hung from wooden framoi, 
with thedtoadventage to European ayea that they an eipoied to the Mown landand patronage of the 

Moa. Bfdrafhela la a oollactloDOl mud hovda, about an hour's railway joimy from Cairo, notable 

aa a alartiof-point lor tourlata vialting tba lita of ancient Ifemphia ana the naccopolia of Sakkara 


Mow, A. w, Cua» 







CHILDREN OF THE ARAB VILLAGE OF KARNAK 
They lead a hard life, but their mutual affecticm It sut^sied by the protective arm the elder girl 
hus extended over each boy's shoulder They make a somewhat pathetic group, standing beneath 
the palms that look down upon the mud walls of ttieir humble oome 
Pknio, Donald Melstth 



“LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT** 

JTbe boys are chewing iugar*caiie, a fhvoorlle form of fweetmeat. Of late yean a great unpetus 
has been given in Egypt to the cullivatioa of faiar<caBe. One earitCy, wmdk le eaten nw, has 
been grown all over the ooimtiy shnet Its Utthodnetioa fran India In ne daye of the Callpbe 

rieea A, W, Gnaw 



PEACEFUL SCENE NEAR THE BATTLE GROUND OF TEL-EL-KEBIR 
The village headman is enjovmg a well earned rest after toil upon his little farm not far from the 
^pot where the British defeated Arabi in i88a He and all his class posseu a knowledge ot agriculture 
peculiarly thorough within its limits, and to it he adds experience in poultry keeping including the 
use of the incubator for the hens of Pgypt do not sit 
Photo C T CngUnd 



ARAB SWEETMEAT MAKERS A TOFFEE STALL UNDER TM6 PALMS 
follee— a birdbake consisting simply of sugar and butter— is one of tbe easiest sweetmeats to menu 
faetuf^ and en^ an immense populanty among Egyptians Arab women make it in large 
qiiantitieB on big pans heated over open air stoves built of mud A palm grove, like ttot seen in 
this picture, makes a very pleasant sweet shop end factory eombioed 
F*o^ B A BfMikwMts 
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NILE VILLAGE WOMEN WHO<^ WOAV NEVEfI DONE” 

They have bees up vnce before sunnsa perkrttW'* thv* huusphold * The hour of etinseC is 
ai^proachtnc, and still they have water to fetri Lfvups of *lfg:hL erect jupuves m trailing 
gannenta. each with a jar poised upon her head aiiu on hei way to nt er, or Cbnal, torm one of the 

most pictniesque evening sights along the banks of the NUe 
Pi^ DeitaJd MeUuk 




SIMPLE LIFE AMID THE PALM GROVES OF MARG 
1*0111001 for it! ptlm giovoi, tht vllUin of If off , whow inlioMtintf ora bora eeeo mora or ousy beside 

Che little itraoni that usefidlv runs throuf b tfie itraeL bo* aorth of the fuloi of Hebc^is, end not far 
tram anotber small villofeb Ifatariya, wEera tbs Vliflii and Child are said to have tested under a 
sycamore darlQi tbs Btfbt Into Egypt 
Finsb OmtU MOmk 
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HUMAN 8PIDER8 8PtNNING IN AN EGYPTIAN ROPEWALK 
Cordage is still made by hand in Egypt in the method described by Longfellow m his poem 
The Ropewalk ’* The twisting of the fibre is acomipllsbed by a man walking backwards down 
the walk, and spinning from the hemp which Is strong round his waist As he goes down and up 
the walk, the long threads gleam in the sun streaming through the portholes 





WOMEN MAKING FUEL FROM THE SWEEPINGS OF THE STREETS 
\nlmal drrapings are very largely used for fuel throughout Egypt, as In many parts of Afnca, 
Asia and South Aincnca In Egypt women collect the material in bushels, and make it into 
mall rakes which they lay out on the sand to dry in the sun as here depicted When dry the 
cakes are collected and sold In the d^eri. can\el dung is virtually the only fuel available 

PMo, B A BraiMretfr 



FOLLOWERS OP AN ANCIENT HANOICRAFT ENGROSSED IN THEIR TOIL 


This carpenter ol Cairo faiMons the wood with a loiif'liaiidled chM guided by his toes, while the 
wood Is rapidly revolved by bow and string worked w his boy assistant He is often seen turning 
the littia pegs used in making thafamoiisiiiadinblya window screens and lattwes. Small boy workers 
am a ngnlar feature of Ow native baiaars 
FMSb d. IT. Mw 
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SHOPKEEPER OP CAIRO SEATED UKE A SAINT IN A SHRINE 
PMtery wan, laifs qnantttlea ol wUch an mada In foathem BfTpt, foma fha ttock In tr^ of tin 
Cabo tradeaman, whow attltoda la typical of ona who knowalib poodja an te ^vantf dwnd. 
Voy appnpriately the photographer flzad hie camera at a moment when one of the old Cairene 
watar-canian waa In the act of peering ^ 

PMob /• JMmw 
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EGYPTIAN WEDQWOOO AT WORK 
In Egypt, an early home of the potter'i craft, the work It itUl 
earned on in pri^tive style, the worker spinning one wheel with 
his foot while with his hands he fashions the vem on the other 
PMo, A. IK. emUf 


tarrtcR the band play9» 
grbile llie rendenU sit 
about at Kttle tables 
drlnldiiK their oofiee in 
the European manner. 

On the beach, in the 
wann weather, there are 
bathiog^huts and tents, 
and the life of an ordinary 
French watering-place is 
reproduced. There are 
an excellent racecourse, 
yaditing dub, golf links, 
and so forth; and the 
world of fadiion is much 
in evidence. 

Port Said, the other 
important seaport, is a 
mudi less imposing place, 
though its docks are 
extensive, and'there are 
always great liners and 
battleships lying at anchor 
at the mouth of the Canal. 

Tlie European residents 
are here for the most part 
of small standing, and 
there is not the same 
resemblancetoContinental 
conditions which is to be 
observed at Alexandria. 

In the days befifire the 
Suez Canal was navigable 
at night-time, Port Said 
had a bad name for immorality ; but 
now it is probably no worse than other 
Eastern ports. 

In Cairo there is a large European 
population, and the main parts of the 
city give the appearance of being 
entirely European. Some of the streets 
of shops resemble those of important 
Continental ‘dties ; and there is little 
that is Oriental in the great Place 
de rOpdra with its fine Opera House, or 
on the river front where huge hotds 
and public buildings stand, or in the 
residCTtial quarters where mamificent 
European houses or blocks of flats rise 
on either side of quiet» wdl-kept streets. 

Of course. In Cairo these European 
conditions are due In part to the presence 
of gieat numbers of tourists each 
winter season, whose comfort has to be 
catered for ; but the resident Europesn 


population is wealthy enough to have 
created the demand for ele^^ce im its 
own account. The English colony is, in the 
riain, not resident in the true sense ; for 
each individual expects to return some 
day to his own country. But the other 
European colonies consist mainly of 
families permanently settle in this dty. 

In the winter season the great hotra 
form die centres of fashionable life, 
and there are endless dances and 
amusements for all the wdl-to-do to 
indulge in. In the summer these 
families generally migrate to Alexandria, 
where the climate is fairly cool, or to 
the hills of Syria, or sometimes Cyprus. 

Before the Great War a considmble 

K of the native population made 
[velihood out of the presence of the 
tourists, and to some extent fl^ 
continoe to do so. At the Pyramids 
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MAY AND OECfeMNfcH UN I Mb HOLY IbLANU Ul- PHILAb 
Tbe young cirri bright eyai flirit bcnentb tlin parting of bar Imd-vuU ; the venmbto-looking Mce», 
leanuui on bli lUff and raattne In a nidie of riie old temple wall, lb may be, paring tribute in hit 
thougnta to tbe memory of the goddam Ills, who^e wonderful tempts la. now whoQy submerged Iram 
November to June owing to the buOdinf of the Asraan dam 
Mb 4. W, OMw 
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a trinlt tribe of Bedniu («My . ; Bedani : 
fi.; Bedaobi) earns its living by 
oMidueting these si^tseers over the 
rums; at all the antiqiiaiian centres 
there ere hosts of dohk^-bqys and 
dragomans; on the Nile there are 
hundreds of steamers and houseboats 
(dahabty^) with native crews; and a 
great number of ^ops in the bazaars 
and dsewhere depend almost entiidy 
on' the custom of these visitors. 

This influence is noticeable in Cairo 
and at the centres of historic interest 
m Upper Egypt ; and the presence of 
Europeans h^ left its mark throughout 
the whole country, though not so 











SUPEftMAN OP THB NUBIAN DEBCflT 
and. ansad wltS aimlat Sad aumd, b isadv lor aar am 
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/MODERN CUSHITES 
^Thii BiihAtfn boy and 
hb NnMao oompaaioii 
belong, nith tbeAbAbdeh. 
to that part of Egypt 
near to and lottth of 
Attuan known once at 
the land of Cuib 

sUongly in the out-of- 
thc^way places. Hdwan, 
about fourteen miles 
to the south of Cairo, 
Luxor, some 418 miles 
farther south, in the 
Theban Plain; and 
Assuan,, at the First 
Cataract (589 miles from 
Cairo), are the chief 
health resorts. Hdwan, 
with its dear desert 
atmosj^ere, possesses 
warm natural springs, 
baths, and a fine 
sanatorium. The 
extensive antiquarian 
attractions at Luxor 
make of it a tourist 
Mecca; its climate is 
warm and dry, but 
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the driest of all the Egyafipx ht^th 
resorts is Assuan, whi^ la specially 
favoured by visitors in winter, and tte 
air of whi^ is bracing while wanner 
than that at Luxor. In the smaller 
towns one sees gardens being laid out 
on the Western noodd, houses be^ 
built on Western jdans. and roads being 
made. To all this, however, the 
peasants or fdlAhtn are more or less 
indifferent ; and they, after all, are the 
backbone of the nation. They go their 
own way and lead their own lives in the 
manner of their ancestors, nor do they 
realize in the least that their security 
and freedom from oppression is due so 
latgdy to the fact that their Govem- 
noent has been under the eye of the West 
for now nearly half a century. 

There is one section of the population 
of Egypt, however, with which ndther 
European nor official native life has 
come into much contact, namdy, the 
Beduins who inhabit the great tracts 


of desert on cither aide of the NOe. 
These nomads of the wfldemeas are 
divided into two races. Firstly, there 
are tike Beduins premer, who live in 
the northern area, and vdiose bravdy, 
chivalry, and pride of race are known 
to all readers of romance. Many of these 
men have acquired money by trade in 
camels, goats, etc., and one sees them 
richly in flowing robes of silk, their 
finely chased daggers and pistols thrust 
into their sashes. Others are extremely 
lean and poor, and live in wretched tents, 
a few goats being their only livestodc. 

Secondly, there are the inhabitants 
of the Arabian Desert which lies between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and who are 
called Ab&bdeh. These men are of 
much milder and less honourable 
character. They are always underfed 
and impoverished, and they wander in 
somewhat good-for-nothing fashion from 
place to place. They are widdy scattered 
and may be found in small groups 



QIRL QOATHERD6 OF THE BIEH^RtN RA^ 
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ARAB DAIRYMAID AND HER Q0AT8KIN CHORN 
Th€ goatskin is suspended by ropes Iron the broken stem of a date palm, which is placed against 
the wall of the dwelling, the method of butter making adopted In this ^lage near Calio oeiim 
similar to that of the Beduins illustrated on page i8i The mother of the veiled dairymaid fi 
carrying a young child astride over one shoulder m characteristic Egyptian fashion 
Photo, A W CmtUr 

wherever there is a well and a httle visitors to^that centre. Th^ gain a 

scnib on which their goats and camels hvehhood £y a small trade in camels 

may feed Though th^ are Moslems and goats, and by the collectvm of senna 

m name, their religious practices are leaves, which are sold for a fair pried, 

very lax and are mixed with remnants Altogether the Beduin population 
of their old stai*worship. within the Egyptian sphere must be 

Further south, in the desert adjoining close on a miUion , but they can hardly 

the Nubian reaches of the Nile, there be considered as an important factor 

are tnbes of nomads known as Bidhkrfn, in the life of the nation, for they are, 

whose identity is seen by their long so to speak, lost m the vast spaces of 

fuzzy hair. At Assuai| there is a the de^. The felUhin have a great 

much-visited camp of these primitive horror of the desert, and are not easily 

pepple« which aiU be known to all persuaded to enter it. The Beduins, on 
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the other hand, despise the dwdlers in 
the cultivated lands beside the Nile, and 


down from Pharaonic times. For 


lagaid them as slaves in bondage to 
the tax-gatherers and the Government 
officials. 

The Bedvdns are not consciibed for 
the army, whereas all the fell&hin are 
liable for service. The Egyptian Army, 
it may be mentioned, is 18,000 strong, 
and constitutes a fine body of men, 
highly trained and smartly drilled under 
the supervision of British officers. 

Egyptians of all classes are very 
superstitious, and they retain an extra- 
orffinary number of minor ntes, magical 
devices, and queer beliefs, handed 


example, most Egyptians believe that 
the younger of two twins has the power 
to turn himself into a cat at will. The 
belief in ghosts, spirits, and jinns is 
universal ; arid every peasant will 
tell you of the ghostly city of gold which 
lies somewhere in &e western desert, 
and has been seen from time to time by 
travelers. 

AH maimer of amulets are worn; 
and women, for uistance, will tie a 
hedgehog's foot around their necks to 
ensure a safe delivery. Fear of the evil 
eye is prevalent, and small peasant 
children are taught to avoid it by 
different artifices, 
especially when European 
strangers are present. 
Medi^. knowledge was 
of the most primitive 
character until Western 
influence began to prevail ; 
but even now magical rites 
are resorted to on all sides 
for the cure of sickness. 

A notable feature of the 
Egyptian landscape is to 
be found in its trees and 
plantations which, since 
the time of the Khedive 
con- 
siderably extended. The 
lebbakh, sometimes, but 
incorrectly, called the 
acada of the Nile, affords 
umbrageous shade, and 
other trees of modern 
growth include the 
poindana pulchenima, 
jacaranda, eu^yptus, fig- 
trees, and many varieties 
of palms. The andent 
thom-tree, acada nilotica, 
the acada fameiiaiia. 
sycamore, ^icyphus, 
tamarUc, mulbeny, date- 
palm, and cUim-palm 
thrive, as do the vine, the 
pomegranate, and many 
deooi^ve plants such 
as roses, oleanders, 
caniatk»s,andgeraniums, 
while wild flowers fringe 
the canals, and in sprffig 
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eoli mmiu onda^oriouawoodtmtenmtmdoutktsunt^ 
EI^Mmtani, Coirva axqmaiia /ouHaantkr^atUury Mosqtu 
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AU tkt gUnmmr of Egypt is sssn tn tku erottdsd sksst m ktHtt otto 
steps Into the perfect peace of the lovely Mosque of EkMuayyad 

Vkttn, DomM M«UM 
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Smukuit mat $miha, imdtaU th$ girt ehaffiag and rtufftrktg wUk ttrt 
uUm of smmt fmbs at lA* portal 0/ ktr seM^kmd tSA 

PkMot Dadd Maid* 
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lurbamd Mmor tmd danettu girt, atul $Mk pntrptrify ti^oying Us 
pip* floHnt mtmsthts in Cairo's nath/s gtunsr 
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/AoiyA Hu eHtitmtn who tat at ki$ n uu UA ah art otHy of tht poor 
aau, tht eoohakop-kttpor drUitt a hteroHot trait in oU Cairo 
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At tVitk mrpUH oh Om gimmd tttmom tktm 

1m M enmks.mjoy « fUtt gom'of dmtghto in tMf courtyard 
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SfMMttd MwMfi b$nek and wall in kis 1$$^ tkfip lk$ e okk l tr mak n 
ikt nd bather slippere wiUt npenrbd toet mom hy Ow Caimm 
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PharaohB and CrMsaJan gin tkt Tiaddtk 
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ENIGMATIC AS HER NATIVE EGYPT 
To her native chann^ are added the attractions of artistic dress 
and ornament : an embroidered t^keeyeh, or head shawl, worn 
over a close-htting bejewelled turban, necklace of coins, ear nngs 
and many stnngs of beads manifold in form and colour 
Pkoi9 W. F Willi 


red poppies and yellow 
daisies and the white star 
of Bethlehem deck the 
sand dunes, and in the 
•^mall oases tiny marigolds, 
mignonette, stocks, and 
many other familiar 
growths form a carpet 
beneath the palms. 

Although the Eg3^tians 
are mentally and 
ph3rsically so similar to 
their ancestors of ancient 
times, they now show 
little if any veneration for 
the antiquities and ruins 
which have come down to 
them from those far-off 
d^ys. 1 ernples, pyramids, 
rock- tombs, and so forth 
are to be seen from end to 
end of Egypt ; but were 
It not for the strict 
government supervision 
established by Europeans, 
the inscribed, sculptured, 
or painted monuments 
would long since have 
been defaced and smashed 
by the natives, to be sold 
to travellers. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities is a 
blanch of the ministry of 
public works, and in its 
charge are all ancient 
buildings, cemeteries, etc., 
as well as the great 
museum at Cairo. Most 
of the chief officials of this department 
are either English or French. 

Of the great modern works the most 
notable are the Suez Canal and the 
Assuan dam. The former was made by 
French engineers under de Lcsseps and 
was opened in 1869 > ^ ^^5 I^niail 

Pasha sold 176,602 of the chares to the 
British Government. Before the Great 
War more than 60 percent, of the poss 
tonnage using this waterway was British. 
The Assuan dam was erected by British 
engineers at the First Cataract with the 
object of holding up some of the surplus 
water of the Nile during the periods of 
the floods, so as to form a huM reservoir 
for use when the river would otherwise 


be low. The work has been of immense 
service to Eg3q)tian agriculture. There 
are also great barrages at Esneh, 
Assiut, and near Cairo. 

Egypt of the present day has much 
the same frontiers as it had in the time 
of the Pharaohs, except to the South, 
where its dominions have been greatly 
increased by British aid. On the East 
it includes Sinai and the Arabian desert 
along the Red Sea coast ; on the West it 
embraces vast tracts of the Libyan desert 
with its many oases verging on that part 
of the Italian possessions known as the 
province of Libya, and lying between 
Ejrot and Tunisia. In association with 
Britain it is joint-mistress of the Sudan. 

n 
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Egypt 

fl. Beduin & Senussi of the Libyan Desert 
By CSaptoin R. S. Gwatkin>William» 

Author el "la tho Hafidt of tho SomiMi 


L IBVA, the andent Greek name 
for North Africa in general, is 
mentioned by Homer as a '* land 
of great fertility." Historians of those 
days relate that North Africa was at 
one time covered with orchards, which 
stretched from Morocco as far east as 
Persia. That the Libya of the present 
day does not present this fertile wooded 
appearance is but to assert the obvious 
Nevertheless, the fossil forests of im* 
mense trees encountered by the traveller 
in unexpected parts of the interior 
certainly substantiate the arborea 
character of Libya in prehistoric times. 

The Libyan Desert itself has no 
precise boundaries, for it is merely a 
continuation eastwards of the Great 
Sahara. Generally speaking, however, 
it denotes the desert country lying west 
of the Nile north of the tropic of Csuicer 
and stretching across Egypt and Cyren 
aica as far west as longitude 20 d^ees 
east. At one time the whole of this 
country must have been a sea bottom, 
and great parts of it are now one vast 
marine^ cemetery of fossil shells and 
coral. *On the north it is bounded by 
the Taref 
Mountains, 
which run 
close to the 
Mediterra- 
nean sea- 
board, and 
rise precipi- 
tously from 
it to a height 
of six or 
seven hun 
dred feet. 

On the re- 
verse aide 
the land 
slopesgently 
southward 
in an almost 


level tablelwd for two hundred miles, 
until the line of the oases Siwa, 
Jarabub (or Jaghabub), etc., is reached; 
here the level dips to seventy feet 
below that of the sea. 

The plateau itself is known as the 
Libyan Plateau, and is one of the most 
desolate, waterless places in the world, 
with an average annual rainfall of less 
than six inches. This plateau is one 
of the main features of the Libyan 
Desert. It is entirely treeless, almost 
featureless, and covered with boulders 
and stones, the soil being a light clay 
over limestone. Occasionally the flat 
surface is broken by low hills, or inter- 
sected by ancient watercourses, and in 
these a few stunted fig-trees and bushes 
manage to exist. During the period of 
the winter rains a sparse herbage also 
springs up, and it is gay with flowm, 
but at other times the Libyan Plateau 
is desolation unimaginable. 

The chain of oases, however, though 
of small extent, is extremely fertile, 
and supports a teeming population. In 
them are abundant springs of water, 
and the date-palm is cultivated. South 
and west of 
the oases are 
further des- 
erts, mostly 
of sand, and 
these merge 
into the Sa- 
hara. 

North, of 
the desert, 
on the Medi- 
terranean, 
are numer- 
ous good 
ports, better 
known, pro- 
bably, to the 
ancien ts 
than to 
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ourselves, and from them the old 
Roman roads stretch mta the mtenor 
amid a debns of broken tiles and 
pottery Down them of old came the 
merchandise of the desert — frankincense 
and m3nTh, slaves, ivory, and ostnch 
feathers One of these ports — ^Tobruk, 
in C3n:enaica — ^is noted for having 
sheltered the whole British fleet under 
Nelson Farther east in Egypt is Solium, 
now the landing place for aeroplanes 
making for the Onent 
A few miles farther yet, and we are 
at the spot whence Alexander the Great 
started his bold journey across two 
hundred miles of desert to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, situated in 
what is now the oasis of Siwa He 
succeeded, and on his return built 
Alexandria But Cambyses, who pre- 
ceded him with a large army was 


swallowed up by the desert sands, 
leaving no trace 

Along the coasthne the rainfall is 
slightly better than m the mtenor, and 
cultivation is possible m places Crops 
of barley are sown m the autumn, to 
be reap^ m the followmg May, and 
this gram is m much demand by English 
brewers, owmg to the excellence of its 
malting qualities But m the general 
fertihty of the land as recorded by 
ancient histonans, it is at first hard to 
beheve Yet Libya was undoubtedly one 
of the grananes of Ancient Rome A 
sojourn m the mtenor of the country 
will indeed soon persuade the traveller 
that such was a fact Probably one of 
the first phenomena to impress itself 
upon him will be the enormous number of 
mounds which dot the desert's surface 
Sometimes there are as many as 



HOSTAGES GIVEN TO FORTUNE BY A BRIGAND TRIBE 
Before the coming of the heninsi, the Zoule tribe to which them women and children belong were 
notorious lor their brigandage Under the Senuiii educational Indlitles are afforded Indirectly to 
the women of the Kufra area, many ot whom can read and write and know the Koran The moun 
tain In the background Is GebeiBuselma, 1,373 feet In hei|^t, overhanging the oasis ot the same name 

PJhwOb Fortm 
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. HISTORIC INDUSTRY WITH POSSIBILITIES OF GREAT DEVELOPMENT 
Universally valued for its oil, the olive tree flourishes in Libya, and its culture, important in Roman 
tunes, is regarded as lending itself to extensive development. The olive crushing mill at Siwa, shown 
in the photograph, is of the type used In BibUcal days. Presses of the kind are to be found 'n Cairo 
where they are used for extracting oil from cotton seed 
PhetOf RosUa Forbei 

twenty or thirty of them in sight at appearance and habits he has altered 
once. These mounds mark the site of not at all in the last two thousand 
“ bir,'* the rock-hewn cisterns of a years, as the following description by 
vanished race, of the ancient colonists Diodorus Siculus, a contemporary of 
of Rome and still earlier civilizations, our Lord, will serve to illustrate. He 
They in themselves are proof positive says : " They highly prize and value 
of the large population which the their liberty, and when any strong armies 
country once supported. Probably the invade them, they presently fly into 
rainfall was then greater, but the inroad the wilderness, as to a strong fort or 
of pastoral Arabs with their nibbling castle, for refuge ; for no water being 
flocks of goats and sheep in the seventh there to be had, none can follow them 
century would in itself tend rapidly to through these deserts. But as to them- 
deforest the country, and consequently selves, they have a sure and safe retreat 
diminish the amount of moisture. by the help of earthen pots and vessels 

The present inhabitants of the country hid in the ground prepared beforehand, 
are. as they have been since the dawn For the soil is a fat clay, under which 
of history, Berbers. In fact, the name of lies a soft stone, in which they dig great 
one of the principal Berber tribes is caves, very narrow at the entrance, 
supposed to be preserved in the word but enlarging by degrees as they 
Africa. This aboriginal Berber stock has increase in depth, till^ they come at 
at various times been infused with length to that bigness as to be a hundred 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and Arab feet square. These caves they fill up 
blood, to say nothing of the negro strain to the mouth with rainwater ; then 
introduced by female slaves from the they lay all even with the ground, and 
Sudan. leave certain marks where to find the 

Nevertheless, taking them as a whole, place, known to none but themselves.'* 
the Berber Beduin of the Libyan Every word of this description written 
Desert is of patrician appearance, a by Siculus applies to the Berber of tonday, 
well-set-up man of Aiydn features, a^ cannot be improved upon. If 
and having a skin little darker than anyone doubt, let him ask of the 
that of tlie southern European. In War Offices of Britain. France, or 
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Italy, of all countries who have war 
in North Africa. Let him ask of them 
what is their opinion of the elusive 
Beduin of the intenor, who, retiring 
into his wilderness as to a strong fort 
or castle,*' defies their utmost efforts 
to bring him to account In their 
owTi deserts the Beduins are the most 


armoured car m modem war, that the 
Beduin has met his master. 

For days these Beduins wiU cover 
forty-mile marches without water. They 
and their camels, their flocks, asses, 
and horses, are accustomed, when 
pressed, to go for a week without 
it Their food, as in the days 
of Siculus, consists of 
flesh, roots, and milk, to 
which they add, when 
available, snails, barley 
cakes, rice, and tea. In 



NATIVE WOMAN OF AUJILA 


character a Berber Bed- 
uin is akin to the Arab. 
To tell the truth is to 
him a positive pam, 
thieving IS a birthright, 
dirt and poverty are his 
inseparable compamons 
To his enemies, treachery 
is praiseworthy, cruelty 
natural Yet, m his own 
tent, he is generous and 
hospitable to a fault, 
with a child-hke heart 
which IS both mtelligent 
and kindly Bom with 
an indolent nature, he 
has, when called upon, 
the volcanic energy of a 
score of Europeans 
Withal, he fiercely loves 
his liberty and the 
hideous desert which he 
inhabits, and which he 
hrmly believes to be the 
fairest place m all the 
world. 

A fuller descnption of 
the "bir,** or desert water 
supplies, than that given 
by Siculus may be of 
interest. When one is to 


Carrying a bundle of washing on her head, she is muffled in the the lower DOrtion 

folds of a long garment called a tobh, the indigo of which stands ^ . 

out in the brilliant sunshine. The Aujila women wear oold ear Of a rOCky Slope IS ChOSen. 

nngs, and have tribal tattoo marks on forehead ana dun Tn the flat desert it is 

ph€io, Rattu Forbn oftcn Only possible to 

mobile warriors in the world, whom perceive this slope by lying flat on the 

neither cavalry nor infantry can hope ground, but once prone it is easier to 

to follow, and who, from their safe make out the least change of level, 

fastnesses and hidden water supplies. Having selected the site, a narrow hole, 

can afford to laugh at the slow-moving little more than a foot square, is ex- 
might of Europe. It is only quite cavated in the soft limestone rock, 

recently, with the advent of the As the diggers proceed underground. 
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DESCENDANTS OF AN ANCIENT WARRIOR RACE OF THE SAHARA 
These masked Tebus of Jof arc dMcendants of the onnnal inhabitants of Kufra, the niin« of wuose 
pnmitive forts and beehive dwelhngs are numerous After becoming servants and slaves of the Zouias, 
the Tebus have been gradually driven from Kufra bv the conquering Senusn They wear sheepskin 
clothing, and their speech has been deacnbed as akin to the whistlmg ot buds 
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they gradually enlarge the mtenor of 
the shaft until it opens out into a 
circular flask shaped chamber, say, ten 
feet deep and twenty feet m diameter 
at the bottom, or, as Siculus has it, 
* a bigness as to be a hundred feet 
square Having excavated this rock- 
hewn cistern, a few square miles of the 
rocky slope are enclos^ between water- 
wails a few inches high formed of loose 
stones and soil 

The work is now complete On the 
first rainfall the surface water rushes 
down the slope between the walls into 
tjie ** bir ” at the lower comer, and 


his Beduin Both were probably better 
known m his day than they are now 
for the country is in great part un 
mapped and the number of the popu 
lation unknown Like birds, the 

whole population migrates seasonally 
pastunng their flocks in the most and 
desert during the winter rains, and 
moving to standing water, generally 
in the west of the country, during 
the heat of summer Houses they 
have none, and their tents are 
nought but a carpet raised on two 
poles Having no hxed habitat, they 
are here to day and gone to morrow 



SIWA FROM THE DATE MARKET A SENUSSI STRONGHOLD 
Built on limestone rocks, with houses oue cm the lop ol another, and narrow streets that in maiiv 
places run in tunnels beneath the bouses Siwa is the capital o* the oasis that contained the oracle 
^ Jupiter Ammon Later the oasis became a place of banishment iiid in the nineteenth 
century was, for a time, the home of the tounder of the Senuasi sect 
Photo Rostia Forbot 


rapidly Alls it to the bnm In this 
rocky cistern the water keeps cool and 
sweet for years, and is free from 
evaporation^ no matter how hot the 
surface of the desert Moreover, a very 
little ram suffices to All it In ordinary 
cases, the excavated soil forms a mound 
which marks the site of the *‘bir,'' 
but when it is wished to keep this secret, 
as mentioned by Siculus, the mound 
IS levelled off wi^ the rest of the desert 
so as to be imperceptible, and the 
water-walls are treated after the same 


No man has counted thein* and they are 
free as theur own desert wmds which 
blow with such fierceness and intensity 
To quote Siculus agam It is a law 
among them,*' he says, ** neither to sow, 
plant, build houses, nor dunk any wine 
And the reason for this law is because 
they conceive that those who are 
possessed of such things are easily 
forced to comply with the will and 
humour of those that are more powerful 
Some of these breed up camels , others 
employ themselves m feeding sheep, 
roving to and fro m the wilderness for < 


manner Siculus knew his Libya and 
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ZOUIA WOMAN AND CHILD AT BU8EIMA 
They belong to a n idely scattered tribe of mingled Arab and Berber 
descent Many of thesi. women are quite pretty with pale olive 
faces, finely cut features pointed chins and dark eyes As the 
child s nose nng indicates the Zouia are fond of omiments 
Pkoio ResUa Forbsi 


the purpose *' When the 
tidal wave of Mahomed 
anism swept forward 
from Arabia m the 
seventh century, it found 
in the hearts of these 
simple hvers in the desert 
a soil already prepared 
for the seed of Islamic 
prohibition Taking them 
with it on its crest, it 
suept forward along the 
northern shores of Africa 
and these Berbers became 
the Moors who conquered 
Spam, and from whom 
the medieval chivalry 
of Europe was m great 
measure derived 

In modem times Ma 
homedanism has had a 
great Puritan revival 
which commenced m 
North Afnca, and was due 
to the impulse given to it 
by the Senussi a religious 
confraternity who seek to 
remtroduce the onginal 
simplicity of faith and 
life that belonged to the 
time of the Prophet of 
Islam 

The original founder of 
the Senussi, one Sidi 
Mohammed ben Ah es 
Senusssi by name, was 
bom m Algeria about 
1787 He was in the 
direct line of descent 
from Fatima, the daugh- 
ter of the Prophet, and his 
name, £s Senussi," is 
vanously stated to have 
been denved from a mountam m the 
neighbourhood, or from a much 
venerated samt of that name As a 
young man, he studied at Fez, but at 
the age of thirty he left Morocco and 
travelled preaching throughout North 
Afnca as W as Cairo and Mecca At 
the latter place he founded a monasteiy, 
but, encountering opposition and per 
secution, he m 1843 moved to Dema m 
Cyrenaica By this time he had many 
followers, and had achieved the strong 


fhendship of the Sultan of Wadai, 
whom he had met" at Mecca and the 
then most powerful ruler in Central 
Soudan Finally m 1855 he retired 
to the desert oasis of Jarabub to be 
free of the influence of the Turks, who 
were mclmed to be jealous of his spintual 
prommence in the world of Islam There 
m 1859 leaving two sons 

The succession devolved upon the 
younger son and the method of its 
doing so IS typical of the reUgious 
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finaticism uliich charactei ises the 
Srnns i It r said that Sidi caused 
loth sons to ascend a high palm tree, 
ind ariixrd at the top, he ordered them 

in the name of Allah ' to leap to the 
t Tound I he elder feared to obey, but 
the voungcr it onre leaping as he was 
told fill to the ground 
hilt niiiacuIousJy escaped 
in)iiry 

In 1S83 during the 
M ihdi using in Lg\pt, 
the ^cnussi dis^msted, it 
I said, by the bloodshed 
ind 1 ipine — kept them 
mIvcs ( k ir of the move 
inent but they opposed 
whole hi irtedl V the 
I rcnch pcnetr.ition of 
Main In i8c)S they 
wu( nearly at wii with 
till ir illv the Sultan of 
W idu ()\vin< to thebcLi 
dnnkin^ hibits of tint 
f) »t( ntati s subjects I he 
litter however, having 
st itcd that his people 
would fight and die and 
give up their Stniissism 
rather than their beer, 
the m liter was finally 
compromised by the 
fjrand Senussi testifying 
that It had been revealed 
to him by Allah, as a 
result of much prayer, 
that He would make an 
exception m the case of 
his faithful Wadains 
During the Italian war 
in Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
in 1911 the Senussi 
sided with the Tuiks, 
and on the latter making 
peace, carried on a 
guerrilla war of their own from their 
fastnesses in the interior, keepmg the 
Italians beleagueied in their seaports 
In the autumn of 1915 they also 
invaded Western Eg3q)t, and kept 
prisoners for five months the crew of 
H M S Tara, who had been landed on 
the coast by a German submarine, and 
who suffered many things at their hands 
Aided and egged on by the Turks and 


Germans, they caused much trouble 
and it was only after heavy fighting 
in the Sudan and Western Egypt that 
they w^ere finally defeated in 1916 and 
the old frontiers reoccupied The Grand 
Senussi himself escaped to Constanti- 
nople in a submarine, and in his place 


a new Grand Senussi, Saved Idris, was 
set up, backed by the Italian and British 
Governments He has carried out an 
enlightened and pro-European policy 
Essentially traders, the Senussi have 
done much to cultivate the oases, clear 
the wells, and keep open and develop 
caravan routes. But they are exceed- 
ingly jealous of foreigners who attempt 
to visit their desert sanctuaries 



VICE-GOVERNOR OF THE SENUSSI 
Brother and WSkil, or Vice Governor, of Es Sayed Mohamm''d 
Idnq, chief of the Senussi sect, Sayed Rida es Senussi whose 
portrait ts here given, did much to help Mrs Rosita Forbes tii her 
adventurous journey to Kufra m 1920 21 
Photo RotUa Forbta 



FORTRESS-LIKE WALLS OF A HOSPITABLE SEAT OF LEARNING 
Jarabub (or Taghabiib) is a utiiversitv town ot the Senussi. Apart from the pale sand-brick house- 
of the Senuss'i family, the mosque, and the tomb of Sidi ben Ali, the dominant structure is the white 
xawia or college, which holds its students long after they have gone out to the c*tie8 and deserts, old 
pupils coming back when they I'ke and being sure of a hospitable welcome 
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BUSEIMA: the old HOME OF THE ZOUIA TRIBE 
Buseima is the central oasis of the little-known Kufra 0oup. and its main village, set amid 
waving lines of creamy sand-dunes at one comer of a salt lake, under a mooauin 1,273 f«et high, 
consists of a few square buildings with solid well-constructed walls, r^lar and neatly finished yards 
with strong wooden doors and well-kept fruit gardens. It is famous tor its dates 
PMot, Ro$itm ForbM 
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WOODEN HANDMAIDENS WHO MINISTERED TO THE WANTS OF THE DEAD 
These women servitors are the only large Sgures among the wooden models recently discovered near 
Thebes, which in so remarkable a manner depict the andent life of the Nile Va’ley Beanng on their 
heads baskets containing nourishment for their deceased master, they stood erect in the rock chamber 
with solemn faces and wide open unfathomable eyes during the unbroken sUence of 4,000 srears 
PAeto, JfdreeoMm If Hm Ymk 



Egypt 

III. Its Ten Thousand Years of History 
By W. P. Flinders Petrie, P.R.S., D.C.L. 

Professor of Egjpiologj, Universitj College 


E gypt, Uke most fertile countries, 
has continually received fresh waves 
of occupants or conquerors. In 
the 10,000 years in which we can trace its 
history, over thirty different invasions or 
foreim rules have occurred ; but when 
invaders have upset the native type, it 
has reverted again in a few centuries ; the 
skulls of people who have occupied the 
same district, 4,000 years apart, are 
identical in form, though fifteen invasions 
came in between. Each strong dynasty 
has flourished until spoiled by. its own 
success. Under the Macedonian Ptolemies 
the wealth of the country was enormous ; 
under British rule its population doubled, 
and its wealth increased in far larger 
proportion. 

In the earliest days of man the country 
was under heavy rainfall, which washed 
down masses of boulders and gravel from 
the desert into the valley. But by the 
time we come to the later age of the 
cave-men of Europe, the climate of Egypt 
had begun to dry up, and the Nile annually 
dwindled, leavinjs mud flats exposed. The 
hunting population, akin to the Bushman 
type, could not nse to their opTOrtunities, 
and a branch of Algerians pushed in and 
settled down to cultivate the rich river 
bed during the winter and spring when it 
lay exposra. 

The earliest stages of ^ ^ 

this civilization, perhaps 
10000 B.C., had well-maae 
pottc^ mi^elled by hand, 
fine flint work, a little 
copper for pins and tiny 
chisels, but apparently no 
weaving, as goat-skins 
formed the only wearing 
apparel. These people 
quickly developed in 
E^ypt, and soon had 
fairlv good ivory carving 
of figures, glazed pottery 
for beads and amulets, 
and began the use of 
personal marks to dis- 
tinguish property — marks 
which gradually grew 
into the Mediterranean 
alphabet. 

During the first ciyiliza- 
tion there were people 
occasionally trading or 
visiting from the East, 
perhaps from the Red Sea 


mountains or some longer distance. After 
many centuries they pushed down into 
the Nile valley, bringing in a new order 
of things Lazuli from Persia, face-veils 
and pendants for women, amulets, game- 
boaras and pieces, pottery painM with 
figures of large ships, the finest ripple- 
chipped flint work, and brickwork, all 
appear for the first time. These people 
spread, and developed a high civilization, 
using the most beautiful and hardest 
rocks for their vases, often with gold 
brims and handles. In course of time they 
also declined, and two competitors ap- 
peared, a Nubian invasion from the south, 
and the dynastic people from the east. 

In these two prehistoric civilizations we 
can see that there was a firm belief in a 
future life ; the burials are always of a 
regular type, and the offerings are usually 
placed in similar positions. Valuable 
property was placed with the dead, a vast 
quantity of food was burnt at the burning- 
place before the cemetery, and the ashes 
were buried with the dead. The first 
people appear to be those who worshipped 
the Osins family ; the second people were 
sun-worshippers, who began the sanctuary 
of Heliopolis. That city was the seat of 
a kingdom before the dynastic people ; 
and probably most of the hundred or more 
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PORTICO OF A “MODEL" THEBAN HOME 
This ibady poKch. bokUnc paiatad piUan ^tb oraaoMotM 
^ of one 01 1 *^ ^ * 
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CORNER OF THE ROCK CHAMBER OF MODELS WHEN FIRST OPENED 
This unique photograph was actually taken in the secret room containing the " provisions " stoied 
lor the future life of the Emtian arstocrat. His philosophy forbade his carrying into effect the 
pagan chieftain's custom of ordering a host of menials to be slaughtered at his grave, for these small 
servants could eflectivdy perform all the*tasks which he would require of them m the Other World 
PM9, MtiropolUmn Muuum, York 


prehistoric kinffs named in the early annals was then doing. A highly artistic people 
ruled there. Over all the Nile valley, op were pressmg mto the Nile valley, probably 
into Nubia, there was peaceful trade, tf from the highlands of Elam, and arriving 
not a united rule ; the same products are by water, w'hich could hardly be except 
found from end to end of the land. through the Red Sea. 

Meanwhile a new order was arising. An entirely new phase of national life 
Even at the beginning of the second begins with the dynastic people. They 
prehistoric age, an imitation of a signet employed a regular system of writing, 
cylinder is found, with mere rough cuts which went on through many changes 
on it. On reaching the finest development ontU superseded by the Greek alphatet. 
of flint-working there is a most remarkable This writing has made them the starting 
carving of an ivory handle for a flint knife, point of written history, the first dynasty 
Among the subjects on it are combats of of Egypt. Yet even they knew by tradition 
men with two different forms of ships, a long period of kings of Upper, and others 
Esyptians and invaders. On the other of Lower, Egypt. They mought in the 
sioe 18 a group of a hero between two lions, use of cylinder seals, which are typical of 
a subject akin to those of Mesopotamia. Babylonia ; and various designs upon 
He is dressed in a fur cap, and a long thick Biese are like those found on the east of 
coat to below the knees, manifestly from Mesopotamia. The records of their 
a ooM country. The 1 km he hokfs have conquest, carved on slate, arc of a style 
thick wool beneath, to resist the chill of unlike the prehistoric Egyptian, but 
snow. Gearly this deskn belongs to a directly descended from the work on the 
cold region, and the stvie of worx is far ivory knife-handle, which ffhows the 
better than anjrthing that the Egyptian earliCT stage of the invakbn by sea. They 
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intioduced carving of memoria] stones, 
and sculpture in stone and ivory of very 
life-like character. Iliey built up 
structures over their graves, which led on 
to the development of the pvramids. They 
had much more copper for tools, and 
began the use of the wheel for pottery. 

BeftinnSnfl of the First Dynasty 

In every direction the small group of 
dominant fighters who subdued E^pc 
entirely changed the course of its civili/.a- 
tion. Even in their capital they were not 
over a tenth of the men around ; they 
were, moreover, four inches shorter than 
the prehistoric Egyptian, much as the 
conquering^Roman was much shorter than 
the Celt. Thus they dominated by ability, 
and not by numbers or mere force. The 
indications that we have support the 
view that these people c-ame by sea fiom 
the Elamite re^on, down the Persian 
Chilf, and up the Red Sea, crossing the 
desert to Coptos, and perhaps other points 
on the Nile. After occupying Upper Eg>»pt. 
they pushed down the ’valley unifl they 
conquered the Delta, and as’ rulers of all 
ICgypt started the first dynasty of its 
continuous history, .ibo it 55C/0 n c 

The royal cemetery of the first dynasty 
has given a glimpse of tne high civilization 
of that time. The table-sci vice was of the 
most l^autiful bcoues , there were dishes 
of porphyry, of a delicate blue-grey 
volcanic rock, coloured marbles, ba.salt. 
alabaster, and cups of rock crystal. Also 
stone dishes caived t.o imitate basket- 
work and carved wooden .trays, some 


inlaid with the new rarity of coloured 

g lass. Delicate ivory carving appears, and 
nely-wrought jewelry of turquoise, lazuli, 
amethyst, and gold. This supikner was 
but brief ; after a few reigns it declined, 
and apparently a fresh invasion from the 
south took place, without much injury 
to the civiliration. 

The way was now clev for the grandest 
period of Egypt. The master personality 
of Khufu (Cheops) took control of all the 
resources. His dominating, far-seeing 
determination overcame all difficulties, 
whether of man or of nature. His immense 
organizing power shaped the administra- 
tion in the lines it followed for thousands 
of years. His reforming vigour swept away 
the prerogatives of priesthood that had 
grown up. The temples were closed, and 
sacrifices forbidden, so that mere pottery 
substitutes might be thrown in the altar 
fires. Then arose as his pyramid the 
greatest building of all time ; not merely 
supreme in mass, but in the highest 
accuracy of work, and remarkable skill in 
geometric design. Over six thousand years 
of man’s endeavours still look tiiiling by 
its side. 

Splendours of Egyptian Architecture 

Nor was this the only effort. In the few 
centuries from Khufu onward there was 
a greater abundance of sculpture than 
there has been in any laler age of Egypt, 
or perhaps of the world. Hundreds of 
tomb-chapels were lined with scenes, in 
relief, showing all the wealth and products 
of the land ; and seldom without a statue. 



COUNTING IN THE CATTLE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE NOBLE 
The various wooden figursa avetage aboct eight or nine inches high. This model, the largest of the 
set, about six feet long, shows the Egyptian landowner seated under a portico facing a courtyard, 
through which are being driveii herds H red, black, piebald, and speckled beeves. On one aids tits 
his son and heir, co the other are four cleiks, ei^;aged in enumerating and racoidlng the cattle 
FMo, Jf4N#<MSSfi aremitN, Ntm Ytrh 
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Handicrafts were also an accessory to the new existence ; of these two were chosen by the noble to 
accompany him to bis “ future abode,” those of carpentering^ and ox spinning and weaving. This 
carpenter's shop depicts a central fi^re sawing an upright beam into planks, while to the right an 
apprentice is energetically employed cutting mortises with chi«el and nnalleC 



WEAVING ^TABLIGHMENT WITH WOMEN WORKERS 
j with antique distaffa and spmdies, and others are weaving 

i nto matwia l on large looms spread about tho floor. A few scanty garments weiS 
ealstene# ; bs^ tharafon. did not wish to find hiinselr devoid 
of do thin g la eUnitf. Msny of ^ threads oo tho Radies were, on discovery, actually uobrokeo 
PMai, IfifrSPeMwi Mmsmm, Hm Tar* 
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or perhaps several, portrajring in lifelike 
manner some of the noblest types of men. 
The main forms of the architecture all 
arise in this period ; the palm-leaf column, 
the clustered lotus column, the scenes of 
triumph and of devotion on the temple 
walls, these were established and continued 


triumphed, and gave Egypt a firm 
dynasty, the Xllth. ruling from the coast 
to l^ngola, as far as from London to 
Rome, and about 3500 b.c. was one of the 
great epochs of civilization. Though 
without the magnificence of the earlier 
age, there was more luxury of beauty in 
exquisite jewelry, and 
amazing accuracy of finish 
in the granite sarcophagi. 
The gem government of 
this strong family gave a 
couple of centuries of peace 
and internal prosperity. 

All classes seem to have 
flourished, the abundance 
of tombstones left of this 
time shows a wide-spread 
middle class, and the graves 
of the lower classes show no 
poverty. Literature began 
to take its place among the 
arts. In the earlier age 
there were collections of 
proverbs, very true to the 
Egyptian character, and 
giving an excellent view of 
the sound common sense of 
the writers. But in the 



IN HIS DECK CABIN 
Several of the boat models 
include small portraits of 
the Egyptian noble, for 
when in eternity he would 
be desirous of taking a 
pleasure sail, his soul could 
enter at will into any one of 
the little figures of himself 

to be copied and imitated 
down to the Roman age. 

Yet all this splendour 
faded, the men of tne north 
pressed in, and by 4000 b.c. 

Egypt was for two or three 
centuries ruled by Syrian 
kings, who took an 
_ ptian name, but to 
Rom Syria was the main 
thought. At the same time 
the southerners akin to the 
modern Galla descended 
the river and held the 
south. fook up 

Egyptian civilization, and 
pi^uced in a new style 
many sculptures of enormous vteur and 
brilliant finish, in the hardest of stones. 
Moreover, the westerners pushed in from, 
the oases and the Fayum ; they drove out' 
the Syrians, and for some three centuries 
ruled Egypt. They urere ruthless, like the 
Fatimites later on, and were so hated that 
after their fall their graves were cmened 
and the bodies entirely destroyed or burnt. 
At last the descendants of the southerners 





ON BOARD A NILE TRAVELLING-BOAT 
Mehenkwetre hoped to pass many pleasant hours sailing on a 
celestial Nile, in the cabin of one of the large vessels sits his 
steward beside a wooden bunk, luider which two little round- 
topped travelling-trunks have been placed 
PSafOi, MdnpcUUm Muttum, Ntm Y9*k 

Xllth dynasty the Ideal of romance, of 
foreign travel, of the love of fine speeches, 
was Drought lorwaAl. Scribes were no 
longer mere accountants of estates ; fine 
snriting might lead them far into favour. 

So soon as this firm rule weakened, the 
separatist tendency of each district 
destroyed the prosperous unity of the 
oount^. A southern and a northern 
kingdom werp again struggling, with 
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NAUTICAL CATERING ARRANGEMENTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
In this model of anti«iue craft we have a vivid picture of boating on the Nile four thousand vearsago. 
The sailors of the travelling boat, on the nght, have just set a large square sail and are hauling on 
the halyards The kitchen-tender, on the left, was moored alongsule at meal-times . in its cabui 
joints of meat and wine- jars were stowed to appease the great man's appetite 
PSolo, MtiroputUmn Mmsmim, Ntm York 


frequent fluctuations of the boundary, 
destroying the welfare and regular pro- 
ductiveness of the land. Sometimes a 
strong ruler would hold all Egypt as in 
old days, but soon the confusion returned, 
gradumly reducing the country to poverty. 

Rule of Che Great Shepherd t>niti 
After some centunes of this decay came 
a repetition of the Syrian invasums of 
the past. For a century the country 
was raided by bands whom the disunited 
Egyptians could not repel ; at last, about 
2500 B.C., a stable government was set up, 
and she sreat Shepherd Kings, like the 


and six peat Shepherd Kings, like the 
great Khauiss of Arab Egypt, Drought the 
oountiy fliirJy into shape again. It was no 
doubt a bad time for all the educated 
classes, and the arts and Uteratuie ahnoat 
disappeared. This great Hykaos role was 
not limited to Egy^ ; worn of this ag^ 
have been found at Huigdad and in Crete, 
and the later Hykaos called themselves 

** «lk. ewft *. VtaKN wwRnfidiei Tvhuh Va 


and Egypt was raiding and levying on 
Syria out to the Euphrates. This conquest 
of Syria by Egypt had far more influence 
on ine E|mtians than the dominance of 
Syrians in Egypt. The Syrian overlord 
and bis wamors were few, and hated ; 
they might rule by force, and the Egyptian 
detested them. But when Egypt entered 
Syria the flow of captives into Egypt 
brought in &r more mtimate connexions. 
Syrian artists and workmen mtroduced 
their designs and methods ; Syrian girls 
came into all the officers' families, and 
their language, ways, and blood bkame 
inseparamy mixed wth those of the ruling 



biseparaoly mixed mth those of the ruling 
Egyptians. The old solid-looking type 
almost disappeared, and a lighter, Im 
substantial aM enduring style appears in 
the liKcs and the works which we now meet. 

Suedardi 'Lewered uadsr A k he a a t oa 
la place of the fine sculpture of the 
tombs, there is imgiilar pbsteting and 


anything 
Aldienalc 
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due time me a misfortune to himself and 
to others, however true his ideas niSy be. 
The e0ect. after his generation passed 
away, was a considerate lowering of the 
5tan<lards of the country in various ways. 

The wide conquests in Syria and in the 
Sudan, from Thothmes I. to Rameses II.. 
altered the conditions of life. Large 
numbers of men went abroad, and brought 
new ideas home. Thousands of captives 
were brought in to do public works of 
.stone-cutting and building. The labour of 
the country was largely ^ve-labour. and 
the temples had great numbers of serfs to 
cultivate their wide estates. The priest- 
hood accordingly mreatly increase in 
power, and after s^ut three centuries 
look over tlic government altogether. 
This proved but a brief stage, and after a 
ceiftury and a half a military adventurer 
from Elam. Shishak. the man of Susa." 
came in on the East and settled at Bubastis. 

lafluenee of Southern Invaders 

All Egypt fell into his hands, but there 
was little life remaining in it, and no serious 
revival in work appears until the Ethiopian 
came down and took possession. 

It is remarkable how Egypt has been 
resuscitated by southern invaders. The 
Cialla invasion led on to the splendid 


Xllth dynasty ; the Berber invasion 
headed the XVlllth dynasty : and the 
Ethiopians of the XXVtn dynasty brought 
back really solid and fine work, which was 
the parent of the revival in the XXVIth 
dynasty. Piankhy, in his conquest, shows 
a keen wish to spare the horrors of war. 
and to render his occupation as inoffensive 
as possible. All kinds of work revived. 

Ine sculptures and funeral figures show 
a great improvement on anything that the 
Egyptian had done for centuries past, and 
the small work was equally improved. 

The Conquest by Alexander 

The next great change was the filtering 
in of Greek influence. Not only were 
traders pushing their way, but officially 
Greek generals and Greek troops were 
employ^ as mercenaries by rival parties 
in Egypt. Large bodies of Greeks were 
stations as frontier guards, east, west, 
and south of Egypt. This was the first 
time that a dominant civilization broke 
in upon Egyptian life. The Syrian had 
modified much before, but was so nearly 
akin that his style could be blended with 
the E^[3rptian. But the Greek could not 
be assimilated. He must be aci^ted all 
or none ; any blending with Egyptian 
design spoiled both. 
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Where the Egyptian kept to his own 
style, the result is not to be despised, 
even into Roman times, as at Esneh ; but 
the mock-Egyptian or mock-Greek are 
each an abomination. Under the conouest 
by Alexander and the role of the Mace- 
^ 4 enian Ptolemies, all feelina for Egyptian 
ways and thoughts deca3red. The habits 
^of the people probably continued with 
little change, as they have done in many 
to ue present time. But Greek 
influence changed the feeling about thin^, 
much as Islam has again changed ideas in 
its turn. The Egyptian of 500 b.c. could 
have understood him of 5000 b.c. ; by 
A.D. 500 he was a different man. 

Harassed by Robmb Taz«|atliarcrB 

Rome made but little change in ideas. 
Greek continued to be the official and 
common business language of the country, 
and there was little evidence of any fresh 
influence. But in economics the change 
was terrible. Under the Ptolemies the 
royal revenue was three millions sterling. 
The number of gigantic temples built, 
after the age of religious aominance, 
shows how much sp^ wealth there was. 
The Roman seizedT it aU as an imperial 
perquisite ; within three centuries the 
land was so impoverished that it could 
not afford the most debased currency ; for 
small values barter was resorted to, and 
for large property the weighing of gold. 
The heavy exaction of grain to feed the 
idle proletariat of Rome, and the taxation 
of every trade, had drained the country 
more than it could bear. So entirely 
artificial was this poverty that, as soon as 
the Arabs took over the control, the 
government revenue rose to seven millions 
sterling. * 

The ordinary business of the country 
went on in the Roman age, as we see 
the hundreds of accounts and letters that 
have been found, but harassed at every 
turn by tax-gatherers. There were some 
appointed to the hatful work because 
from their wealth they could make up 
arrears which defied collection; others 
were tax-farmers, who by contract agreed 


to pay a fixed sum and collect all they 
could within legal limits. The taxes were 
on com (in kind), on all other crop lands, 
houses, cattle, poll-tax, trade taxes, 
customs, one-tenth on all sales, one- 
twentie^ on inheritance. The oil revenue 
under the Ptolemies involved inspectors 
looking in every kitchen to see what fats 
and dnpping might be used as substitutes 
to oil. llie whole of this detailed inspec- 
tion and collection involved an army of 
Officials living on the country. The old 
Egyptian system of each p^ty district 
being self-contained in its management, 
and only yielding a small amount to the 
court for maintenance, was a liberty which 
must have made the Roman exactions a 
bitter burden. 

It was the intolerable misgovernment 
of Byzantine times that made most of the 
Egyptians welcome the Arab invasion. 
Taxation was now light, and most of it 
remained in the country. There was a 
simple, direct, personal government, with 
appeal to a present authority who could 
deal without chicane of legalities. The 
arbitrary rule of an Arab was better than 
the intricate exactions of a Byzantine. 
Then Mesopotamia rose to its high con- 
dition in the ninth ' century, a different 
period of culmination from that of Europe ; 
and Egypt under the rule of Bagaad 
shared in that grandeur and welfare. 

Mehcmet Ali sad the British 

This fair condition was soon clouded 
over by the pressure of other Asiatics 
behind the Arab. By 830, Turks, under 
the nominal Arabs, were ruling the 
country. In 969 the half-barbarous 
Algerians swept in. In 1169 Saladin the 
Kurd conquered the land, followed in 
1250 by Kipchaks and Mongols, and in 
1382 by Circassians. The Osmanli finally 
took possmon in 13x7. The recent rise 
of Egypt is due to the Albanian Mehemet 
Ali in 1805 and his family ; carried for- 
ward more rapidly by the British control 
in 1882, which has doubled the population 
since then, and made Egypt again one of 
the richest lands of the M^terranean. 
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The Gouatry 

Bounded north by the Medltemnesii, loatb 
by the Anglo-Bgyptlen Sudan, eest by Pelettlne, 
GuU of Akebe, end Red See, end west by TripoU. 
Aiee i3/>33 equera mUee* or Including Libyan 
— don between the Nile and tbeRed See, 
Peninsula, but esdudinn the Sudan, 
PopiuatioB of five 


about 350,000 square miles. 


Ips and provinees of Lower and Upper 
is,75o,m, feltthtn (fcBib^ 


or tiller of t 


or berdsmen. Berberines (mlied negro 
Mood), and Copts. Chief language Arabia 
LievAM Dssbbt. Pert ofeataMlvelai 


I territory 

known ae Libya, betwero Tunisia and Bgjpt 

Bstenda along ModltaRanoan tom pomt^ 

wpomt N. 


ResAJIrto 


of Bey of SoOnm, and eitwids 


S. to Fassan and Kufra Area of whole territory 
estimated between 300,000 and 350,000 square 
miles. ( 5 M Italy.) 

Govarnmant and CanitItntian 
Independent sovereign states Sultan Ahmed 
Fuad Pasha being proclaimed king March 14, 
xyaa. with cabinet and legislative assembly. There 
are five governorships (Cairo^ Alesandria, Suet 
Canal, Sues, Damletta), end fourteen piorinoes 
snbdlvldedlnta distrleta 


Native atBy about i8,aoa: servloe nomlnaily 
c o mp ulsory between agm of nineteen and twenty- 
seven, for three years, enoept In Sudanese bab 
telon% In which servloe is vuluataty end oitsndsd. 
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ComiiMrce and ladotlriM 

Chief industry afilculture The cultivable 
area is estimated at about 13,000 square mllea 
Gram, cotton and sugar important products 
Where, as in Lower Egypt, irrigation to perennial, 
two and sometimet three crops are secured each 
vear In 1930 the wheat yield was 86s,ooo 
tons, barley 337,480 tons Toe date palm to an 
important growth, and limes, bananas, melons, 
and olives are cultivated Area under cotton 
1920 21, 1 828,000 fedd4ns(x fedd&n^x 038 acre) 

Oil and tobacco are being exploited, and Duildmg 
stones, clays, gypsum, gold, manganese ores, 
natron phosphate of lime, pmdots, salt, alum, 
magnesia, and others developed eommerciallv. 
In 193X the leading exports were valued at 
£E 36,356 063 (textiles and yarns £E 38,611.339 , 
cereals and vegetables £04,840,6x6, tobai^ 
£E 703,520) * imports £E 55,507,984 (textiles and 
yarns £E 14,682,793 , cereals and vegetables 
££11,564,771, metals apd manufactures 
£E 7,3li3,38x tobacco £E x,973,is8) Chief 
commerce with the United Kingdom, USA, 
and France Monetary umt, gmd pound of 
100 piastres, valued at (i os 6|d sterling 

Gommunieutions 

The Nile is the great highway, and much 
trgvelling is done by boat Exclusive of Sudan 
military railway to Khartum, the state owned 
railways have over 3,3xx miles of track , pnvate 


oompanies own over yeo mUes of light railways. 
Sinoa tqtS there bee been direot railway oom- 
municaaon between Cairo and Paleetine Sues 
Canal, including approach channels, 103 miles. 
In 1930 4,009 vessels, totalUng 17*574,657 net 
tonnM passed through, yielding in gross receipts 
over £19,000,000 ConoMon to company expires 
in 1968 In XQ30 the state tetograpne and tele 
phones totalled 21,506 miles of wire. 

Relidlon and Education 

In 19x7 the population included 11,638,148 
Mahomedans, 854,770 Orthodox, 59,580 Jews, 
47,480 Protestant^ 107,680 Roman Catnolics In 
addition to Moslem mosques and univecifties at 
Cairo, Tanta, Damietta, and Alexandria, under 
control of counal of the University of El Axhar at 
Cairo, there are pnmary and secondary schools, 
elementary vernacular schools, and many profes 
sional colleges, the proportion of natives able 
to read and write being about 130 per thousand 
among males and x8 per thousand among females 
A state univexsity is projected at Cairo 

Chief Towns 

Cairo, ci^tal (pimulation 790,940), Alexandria 
(444,600), iWt Said and Ismailia (91,000), Tanta 
(74,X9o), AsMUt (5M30), Mansura (49.eso), 
DamanhAr (47*860), Paiyum (44.400), Zawig 
41*740), Minya (34,940), Beni Su6f (31,980). Sues 
30,990), Damietta (30,980) 
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England 

1. Survey of English Life & Character 
By Hamttton Pyfe 
1 . 

Racial Fusion A the Rise of the Middle Class 


W HEN tlie origins of the English 
ore in question* Tennyson's 
line* 

Norman and Saxon and Dane are we* 

is sure to be quoted. Yet Tennyson 
left out one strain without which the 
English character cannot be plumbed to 
its ultimate depths. First among the 
cultivators of Britain were the Celts, 
and there is much in the present-day 
^pulations of Britain which cannot be 
explained save by the persistence of 
Celtic traits. In the Irish* the Welsh* 
the Highlanders of Scotland* and the 
Cornish folk these idiosyncracies are 
more str^mgly marked for the reason 
that the Celts were driven by the new- 
comers into the fringes of the land and 
oversea. But they are noticeable in the 
make-up of the English as well. 

Of the Britons* as these Celts were 
called* who inhabited Britain (after- 
wards known as England) when Julius 
Caesar* the Emperor Claudius* and that 
great soldier* Agricola* conquered it 
fur the Romans during the first century 
before and the first century after 
Christ* we know little enough for 
certain, but we do know that in some 
of their qualities they were like the 
English of later times. 

Bricont Sato Through Romao Bytt 

"The Britons*" wrote Tacitus* the 
Roman historian* " readily support 
levies and taxes* so long as their pride 
is not hurt. Insult they cannot bear. 
They have been tamed to obedience* 
hut not to slavery." Tacitus compared 
the Britons favourably with the Gauls ; 
they " displayed more spirit" But be 
condemned &em for their fluidity of 
character. Instead of sticking stolidly 
to their own customs and language* they 


spoke Latin and took to wearing the 
Roman dress. " Gradually they y^ded 
to the seduction* of our Roman vices* 
they indulged in comfortable seats* 
baths* and elegant banquets." This, 
to the mind of Tacitus, degraded them 
to the level of slaves. " The ignorant* ' 
he added cynically* " call it civilization." 

Bogliih DSfdiin for Rhotorio 

There was among the Britons* too* a 
readiness to make speeches which found 
no counterpart among the English at 
any period of their history'. It is true 
that the English have b^n ruled bv 
speeches. In the eighteenth century 
it was considered so necessary for young 
men of the ruling class to be fluent and 
correct public speakers that the Public 
Schools devoted a great deal of time to 
training them in oratory upon the best 
classical models — Demosthenes and 
Cicero. This was the origin of what are 
still called Speech Days* occasions on 
which parents and friends assemble to 
hear boys recite. 

But the very fact that it was 
thus found desirable to train orators so 
carefully proved that there was not in 
the English any natural aptitude for 
rhetoric. This is* indhed* an aptitude 
which they have always d^pised. Even 
when speech-making was the principal 
accomplishment required from a 
politician* the speaking was in the fonnal 
classical style. It was not thought good 
form to display emotion save in a 
theatrical style* the style of Chatham 
and of Burke when he threw the dagger 
on the floor of the House — though 
Burke was a Celt and ought to have 
known better; he could certainly dis- 
pjnise with tii^. The speeches which 
Tacitus gives us as the utterances of 
andent Mtons have in them a native 
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eloquence and power which are found 
among Celts everywhere, but have never 
marled the speech of the English. It 
is to be noticed that, in spite of their 
eloquent orations before battle, the 
Britons were steadily defeated by the 
Roman legions, and for more than three 
hundred years they remained under 
Roman rule. 

Romaii Ooeupstion of Britain 

In the towns this was accepted 
willingly enough, and the natives 
prospered along with the Romans 
themselves, in spite of the heavy taxa- 
tion imposed upon them to provide the 
expenses of government. Agriculture 
flourished, large quantities of wheat 
were exported to the Continent Iron, 
tm and lead mines were worked 
energetically, perhaps by forced labour. 
Good roads were made, the cities were 
walled, the ports were busy. The taunt 
of a British leader of the first century : 

The Romans make a desert and call it 
^>eace," was shown to be undeserved. 
In the country the Romans never quite 
subdued the British population, which 
kept its own language and in some 
districts its own chiefs. This explains 
the failure of Roman civilization " to 
take deeper root. For one thing, it was 
confined to the towns ; for another, the 
lack of union between the Romanised 
population and the country-folk, with 
whom the townsfolk had so little in 
common, prevented the offering of any 
effective organized resistance to the 
invasions which began as soon as the 
Roman troops were withdrawn in the 
year 411, all the forces of the dying 
Empire being then required to defend 
Italy against the barbarian Goths. 

Arrival of the Angles 

In the north the invaders were Piets, 
one of the British tribes which had been 
driven by the Roman forces into the 
Highlantb of Scotland. In the south, 
there was a landing at Ebbsfleet, in 
the Isle of Thanet, by pirates from 
Jutland. These pirates were called 
Angles or English, and with their land- 
ing the history of the English people in 
England began. 


The Angles were one of three tribes 
which inhabited Slesvig, the peninsula 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The other two were the Saxons and the 
Jutes. Racially they were German. 
Socially, and politically as well, they 
rested their institutions upon the basis 
of what we should ^now call peasant 
proprietorship. They brought it with 
them to England, and it remained, on 
and off, an English institution until the 
yeomen died out during the nineteenth 
century and tenant-farmers took their 
place. The epithets which these people 
of Slesvig applied to landholders showed 
how proud they were of their freedom 
and independence. '' Free-necked men " 
they were, who had never bowed under 
the yoke of a master ; " sword-bearing 
men " who would quickly revenge any 
wrong done to them or theirs. Before 
they migrated, however, this “ kind of 
wild justice had been superseded by a 
system of fines for wrongdoing. The 
f^e was exacted, not from the offender, 
but from his house — that is to say, his 
family ; and it was paid to the family 
of the person offended. 

History Written in Loosl Names 

Thus, says John Richard Green, in his 
“History of the English People,*’ ''each 
kinsman was his kinsman’s keeper bound 
to protect him from wrong, to hinder him 
from wrong-doing, and to suffer with 
and pay for him if wrong were done.** 

Families when they grew in size gave 
their names to villages and towns. All 
the terminations in “ ham *' (home), 
and many of those in *' ton ** (town) 
arose in this way. Etchingham was the 
home of the Etchings ; Wellington was 
the town of the Wellings. Another 
termination of the same character was 
** stead *' which is still sometimes used 
as a word in the form of “steading.** 
It meant a freehold farm. Even the 
religion of the Angles was more of a 
fanflly than a communal affair. Tlie 
god of the hearth was the deity most 
esteemed ; sacrifices of food were offered 
to him by the head of the housdiold 
There was not much for priests to do ; 
they had little influence or power. 
Qose to Richboiough, then, the pirates 
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HOW THE ART OF PUBLIC ORATORY HAS BEEN FOSTERED IN ENGLAND 

While the Bntoot in Romm times displayed a certam readiness lor speecb-maklngt Englishroen 
have never been remarkable for rhetoric, and it became necessary to train the young men of 
the ruling classes in oratory upon the best classical models So arose the custom of having speech 
days at the pubhc schools, occasions, such as that represented in the photograph, on whidi parents 
and fnends assemble to hear the boys reate and present scenes from plays by dassical writers 

landed — Richborough the port at Richard Wagner wove the plots of his 
that tune from whic^ travellers arrived music dramas 

from and took ship for France, the port Here was another motive for resist- 
which fifteen centuries afterwards was anoe. Not only were the Britons 
revived and used for the same purpose struggling for &eir land and their 
during the Great War A battle was freedom, they were fighting also the 
fought at Aylesford, m Kent , the Britons battles of C&ist. The priests urged 
were beaten ; horrible slaughters fol- them on, sometimes led them, and were 
lowed This was but the begmning of a marked out for the fiercest vengeance 
war which the mvaders meant to he erne of the conqueror. In a battle near 
of extermination. Chester two thousand monks, after 

Barbarity was the rule over most pray^ and fasting for three days, went 
of the world in those days, but the out with the British forces Th^ were 
loathing which the Jutes mspired cut to pieces without mercy, though they 
shows that their savagery went beyond were unarmed, 
the common. Th^ were spoken of ** Whether they are fighting men 
among the Bntons as ** the wolves " ; or not,” said the chief of the E^li^, 
they were looked on as a curse sent 1^ ” th^ have been crying to their gqd 

God m His anger to punish sin. The for hdp against us, therefore ^ey 
Romans had introduced Christianity are our foes.” This incident occuned 
intotheland. The mvaders were heathen towards the dose of the long and 
worshippers, so far as they performed bitter conflict which at the end of 
any worship beyond that of their some two hundred years^left the tribes 
” house gods.”. <rf Odin and Thor and from Sleivig and Itobldn in possession 
all the other crude deities In the the greater part of En^and and 
Scandinavian mythology, from which forced thoae of tlu British who bad not 
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been exterminated into the fringes of 
the country. 

It was fiom Holstein that the Saxons 
came * so far as we can discern by the 
dim light of tradition, they were less 
wolfish than the Jutes or Angles. They 
seem to have had the disposition to 
make homes and till the soil and settle 
themselves as peaceably as might be In 
the country th^ had helped to steal. 
They were the colonisers of the southern 
districts. 

Aallo-Saxoo Partiiioa of Ba^lood 

Middlesex (Middle Saxonia) was 
the centre from which radialed their 
settlements: Essex or East Saxonia, 
Sussex or South Saxonia. and Wessex 
or West Saxonia. including part of 
Hampshire, all Dorset, all Somerset, 
and part of Devon. Kent was the region 
diosen by the Jutes, since it was there 
they landed first. The Angles took for 
their own the northern and central 
parts, from East Anglia, divided between 
the Northfolk and the Southfolk (Norfolk 
and Suffolk), through Lincolnshire and 
up into Yorlehire. 

The owners of the land whom these 
Scandinavian - Germans, all known 
roughly as English, had dispossessed, 
were driven at last into Wales, into 
Cornwall, into the Highlands of Scotland. 
Here, as in Ireland, which rem^ed 
Celtic or British, the Christian faith 
lingered, with some of the arts and 
industries that the Romans had taught. 

D«wa of Ghriftiioitir 

In the rest of the country almost all 
traces of the Roman occupation dis- 
appeared, to be dug up here and there 
alter many centuries in the shape of 
coins, tes^ted pavements, pottery, 
and the walls of villas, showing what 
their ground-plan was. Neither neglect 
nor rage for destruetkm could obliterate 
thero^, the remains of camp entrench- 
mats, the Great Wall which had been 
boflt across England in the north. 
Those were monumats more lasting 
Hum brass— they still give us some hint 
ol the charseter of the Roman people 
wUdi left the mark of its laws and 
Htaratnie uftm the world so stroi^y 


that they are still at the base of our 
dviliaation to-day. 

The only«race clearly known to us 
whidi has spread its influence os widely 
Is the race sprung from those invaders 
who descend^ upon these islands after 
the Roman troops had been withdrawn. 

first step towards unification of the 
(Hhesma who had parted the country 
toong them was Uieir conversion to 
Mristianity. In S97 Augustine set foot 
on shore just where the Jutes had made 
their landing nearly two hundred years 
earlier. Not without bloodshed and 
fierce resentment was the change from 
the old heathen superstitions to the 
new faith, which was entangling the 
imagination of the whole civili^ world, 
accomplished. 


Mora Piracy and Polaaiiai 


Even after two liundi cd and fifty years 
an effort was made to restore the worship 
of Odin. This was made by the Danes, 
who were of the same racial stock as the 


English, and who followed the trade of 
piracy with not less ferocity than their 
relations had done in the past. They were 
not all from Denmark. Dane was the 
name given then to all Northmen. 
They came from Sweden and Norway 
as well, and now the descendants of 
the Jutes and Angles felt what their 
forefathers had inflicted upon the 
unhappy Britons. Tlie Danes paetrated 
into Wessex also, but here they were 
checked by King Alfred, one of the 
legendary heroes of early English history 
ad a ruler who in truth deserved all 
the respect which has attadied itself 
to his memory. Yet that was by no 
means the end of the Danish invasions ; 
indeed, there came a time when England 
acknowledged a Danish king. Caute 
(or Knut), the first of these, was a ma 
of noble mind and steadfast character, 
but his two successors showed true 


Scandinavia savagery, and the line 
abruptly ceased. 

During the troubled period of the 
Danish invaskms the English ceased 
for a time to be a nation of yeomen or 

B t proprietors and became tenats 
to a service to their ladlords. 
This was due partly to tha free fermer'a 
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need of protection — unless he could 
count upon help from some greater man 
than hhnself when roving bands of 
marauder threatened his famOy and 
his bams, he could never feel secure. 
So the hee farmers gave up their Ipds 
to nobles, becoming tenants, entitled 
to assistance when it was required, and 
under contract to follow the landlord 
to the wars when called upon with the 
great man's other *' villeins." 

Lordship Clisa|cd to Tenonoy 

in addition to this cause forthechange 
from free landholding to tenancy, there 
was another — the transfer of common 
lands from the ownership of the 
community to that of the kmg. The 
king shared these out among his personal 
frimds and attendants, who divided 
their estates again into farms let on the 
same principle of personal service. 
Thus, although slavery was gradually 
aboli^ed, the general freedom of the 
people diminish^. 

^en there were a number of small 
kingdoms, and the towns were few and 
far apart, and the villages self-governing 
units, the fwmers had really managed 
their own public affairs. Government 
was carried on by public meeting. 
AH could attend and vote. "When t^ 
little kingdoms were joined together 
under one sovereign, a^ when it was 
necessary for the farmers to travel a 
long distance to attend the Meeting of 
the Wise (Witenagemot), which settled 
aftifs of State, ttiek personal partidpa- 
tkm in government ceased. The Meeting 
of the became a council of the king's 
offioem with a few ecclesiastics and the 
greater landlords. There was as yet no 
idea of electing representatives of the 
people. 

Laae sad faitipfiliani Lew 

Thus the freemen of England lost 
their lami ami thebr in 

matten of govenuDsnt at the same time. 
Mow they had landBorda to sdiom diey 
owed lervioe, and the businesa of the 
nation was transacted over tfaefr heads 
and Witlioat then oonaant, being tmiied 
into of Staton” and being 

managed hx more in the Intent of the 


king and the wealthy, powerful nobles 
who surrounded him, than in the interest 
of the people. No wonder many hgve 
seen in thk diminution of liberty and 
sturdy independence the root-cause of 
the domination of foreign rulers over 
the English. After Danish sovereigns 
came Norman, then another dynasty 
from France, that of Anjou. Not untU 
they became once more free landholders 
and got back the control of their system 
of government did the English set foot 
upon the path which was to give them 
the same place in the modem world 
that in the ancient had been held by 
the Romsto. Not until they had been 
tested and consolidated by this long 
period of foreigft mle were they ready 
to show how a small people inhabiting 
a little island could establish a world- 
wide Empire less by conquest than by 
colonisation, and rise to a supremacy 
among the nations by virtue of their 
adventurous spirit and their dogged 
force. 

Bnllifhmea Bmefie Triumiifasiit 

The same restless desire for better- 
ment that set the English roving in 
the fifth century and drove them to tear 
Britannia from the Britons sent them 
at later dates across wider seas, made 
North America an English-speaking 
country (which Bismarck with prophetic 
vision declared to be the "most im- 
portant fact of modem times," as it 
proved to be during the Great War) ; 
brought the rich lands of Canada un<to 
cultivation in spite of the belief that th^ 
could never be anythiog but snow- 
wastes; colonised Austn^; set up 
trading stations in India, and ended by 
bringing the whole country under their 
rule; developed the riches of Africa, 
establishing law and order over' vast 
territories; made English the world- 
language: and planted settlements of 
Ert^Munen and Enfl^women in every 
comer of the i^obe. 

Beyond qnjartkm the riharacter vriildi 
enabled the English to do what they 
have dona In these and other directkms 
was derived from the Seandinavian- 
Cpcman flements in the moe. Indeed, 
ffrese wore in reality the only elements, 
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exc^t the Celtic, remainiiii^ from the 
ancient Britons, which ms^. up the 
English into the form which they had 
taken when their greatness began to 
show itself. Tennyson did not, it 
would seem, realize that " Norman 
and Saxon and Dane ** were the same. 
They were all Northmen from the 
shores of the North Sea, and though 
there were slight differences between 
them, they had the same general 
characteristics, which are the charac- 
teristics of the English people. But 
there are other strains m the English 
nature which can scarcely have come 
from them. There is the poetic strain, 
the strain of romance, the strain of 
chivalry, golden threads in what would 
be otherwise a fabric uniformly low in 
tone. Where did these come from? 
Whence but from the Celts ? 

SavMe SModiiuirSan Strain 

It was Celtic imagination which 
redeemed the Englishman from the 
brutality of the Northmen, the gn»s- 
ness of Saxon tastes. Scandinavian 
legends of the period through which 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were 
drained of their best blood that it 
might enrich the English stock, abound 
in episodes of senseless slaughter. The 
mgn who died in his bed, not from a 
spear* thrust or a clubb^-out brain, 
was accounted a weakling, a degenerate. 
Even when the Normans, who had been 
settled in France for a century and a 
half, came across with William the 
Conqueror, they had not got rid of 
their Scandinavian savagery. They 
had learned to speak a langtiage 
derived from Latin, but they h^ 
acquired neither the Latin sense of 
orte and decency, nor French taste. 
Their 'invasion wgs disgraced by 
massacres, destruction of property, 
infamous treatment of women, crud 
torturing of captured enemies. The 
traditions of their pirate ancestors were 
still strong among them. 

This Scandinavian element. in the 
English race was until very recent 
times easily traceable. The favourite 
^lortB of our upper class could not be 
practised without blooddied. Hunting 
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IotRa and hares, shooting birds and 
rabbits remain the punnits of the 
“ country gentleman " stilL To the 
popular pastimes of bear-baiting, codt- 
fighting, setting dpgs on bulls, coursing 
hares and rabbits with greyhounds or 
whippets, ratting, suocmled a rage 
for boxers, who fought with bare 
knuckles until one or other was half 
killed. 

Cra«ltr of Boglith Low 

Brutal, too, the English had the 
reputation of being up to nearly the 
end of the nineteenth century in their 
treatment of criminals. Romilly, a 
great lawyer, comparing the E^ish 
code of laws with those of other nations, 
said that it was worthy of the Anthro- 
pophagi (man-eaters). John Bright 
spoke in the House ol Commons of the 
243 crimes* punishable by death up to 
the end of the reign of George III. 
‘*Our government had at that time 
become barbarous, and I am not aware 
that one of the twenty bishops and 
20,000 ministers of the Church of 
England ever raised a voice against this 
infamy." Flogging in the Army and 
Navy was not given up without a 
struggle, and persisted until the 
twentieth century. The birch in 
schools was regarded, only a short 
time since, as not less s^utary than the 
Bible. Although the English were too 
sensible to tolerate the i^amies of the 
Inquisition, yet they tortured and 
killed old women who were supposed 
to be witches in league with the Devil, 
and enjoyed their sufferings. 

Redeeminl QualitlM of tho Root 

.Against this strain of Scandinavian 
savagery must be set, however, an 
opposite tendency in the English — ^their 
essential good-humour, when their fears 
are not aroused nor their susceptibilities 
ruffledL They have \ proverb "Live 
and let live,^* and this they practise, 
claiming freedom for themsdves and 
allowing it to others, not only freedom of 
action so long as the common rights 
are not impinged iqxm, but freedom 
of thou^t, provided that unusual 
opinions are not paraded to the 
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diMomfitore of posons who are scan- 
daUaad by them. It has* always been 
tbehr bos^ that they "fight fair and 
shake hands afterwBtfds." They are 
not resentful, th^ do not bear malice. 

After the South African war they 
respected the Boer generals. One of 
thm, Louis Botha, who became 
Premier of the South African Union, 
was held in affection; an^ Smuts, 
another of those who had led the Dutch 
against them, and who succeeded Botha, 
was made a member of the British 
Cabinet during the Great War. 


Pair Pom and Ocneront Friends 

The General Headquarters Staff of the 
Army in France and Flanders were 
agrera that Ludendorff was the finest 
soldier among all the military leaders. 
This was, as an opinion, not worth very 
much. Alexeieff, certainly, and prolix 
ably Mackensen also, showed far more 
abiUty than Ludendorff, but it proved 
the readiness of Englishmen to acknow- 
ledge the merits of an opponent. 

This sweetness of blo^, promoting 
the wish to be on good terms with all 
men, producing the magnanimity to 
rise above petty resentments, is an 
essentially English trait. It seems to 
have come tom the Saxons, who, 
belonging originally to the north of 
Europe, were yet of a different, nature 
from the people whom we know undre 
the name of Scandinavians. Tbey 
begui to accompany the Jutes on their 
piratical invasions, because they needed 
room to expand, tl^ own Saxony being 
too full for thm. But they were no 
"sea-wolves," th^ had no taste for 
marauding. 


ladwtrr Is Ordered Weye 
They settled down and tilled the 
sofl, they built homesteads, thiy 
fenced in little^ towns. Th^ were 
fUMtmen by the seashore, breeders 
ol cattle in the marshy mredows, 
ahepheids on the bare downs. Traders 
thcjf were also, and in every one at 
thstt activities th^ showed the same 
industr y — lo ve of order, common sense. 
It was not Napoleon who originated 
the aphcnsm that ** Providence wvoocs 


the biggest battalions." A Saxon 
leader had remarked drily some 
eighteen hundred years earlier tiiat "the 

are on the aide of the strongest." 

The Saxons were not a nation of 
warriors for the sake of war. They 
fought, so Tadtus reported in his book 
about them, "when they thought it 
worth while" (si res poscat). The 
Scandinavians fought for the fun of the 
thing. When these two temperaments 
fused, it was the more serious, the more 
sensible, which came out on top. There 
was a difference between them as well 
In their habits of using strong drink. 
Scandinavian stories are full of revel- 
lings and drunkenness. The Saxons 
brmed their beer and drank their mead 
at feasts, but they were no tosspots; 
th^ despised the man who could not 
carry his liquor, who did not know 
when he had had enough. That wise 
moderation entered into the English 
character. The English have never 
been intemperate as a race. The Scan- 
dinavian thirsl, it is true, has never 
quite been quenched among them. 

Days of the Three-Bottle Men 

In the eighteenth century it became 
the custom among the well-to-do to 
intoxicate themselves frequently with 
foreign wines, chiefly port. " As drunk 
as a lord " was the popular saying. It 
was considered no disgrace, not even a 
brmch of manners, to be unable to 
speak coherently or to walk straight. 
No incongruity was seen when a 
" gentleman " or a " nobleman " came 
hi^ppiog into the presence of women, 
used foul expressions before them, 
offended their sense of decency by 
dirty stories. To be a "three-bottle 
man " conferred social distinction. Not 
to get drunk was thought to be the sign 
of a milksop, a degenerate. Many who 
are degenerates in truth owe th& ill- 
health and diseased frames or intellects 
to that fnnlV h detestable 

Later on, as the dties grew, the 
i ntox icatio n descended from 
nastar to nan. While in Hwliknnble 
diniQg-fooins and chibs modeiation 
ocept in ■lowly, the woriun with thdr. 
found m thn pubWfHwwe leBef 





STURDY MARITIME DESCENDANTS OF A SEAFARING FOLK 
These two weather-beaten fishermen^ csdianging yanu on board their fishing Asadu m Suttolk 
men. When the Angles invaded Bngl^ they esUbibbed themselves m that put of country 
known as Bast AngHa. This sras dividedbetwaen the fdk and South from which s^g 

the derivations Norfolk and Suffolk, by which the old domain of the Angle invaders is now known 

nu», Montt W, NkkoU$ 

from the pressure of hard, mechanical paniondiip and refreshment elsewhere, 

toil, and from homes too iitea i]l-kq>t Of these conditknis the providers of 

by wjves who had no sldU hi oookiiig, beer and spirits, the owners oi public* 

no knack of management ; homes too houses, took full advantage. The 

often overrun by unruly ^dren, who licensed trade, as it is called, from the 

drove their fathers out to se^ com- necessity of taking out a lioeooe to 
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follow it, became immensely nch and 
powerful. 

The upper and the upper middle- 
cla.sses considered the public-house a 
necessary blot upon civilization. To 
• the lower middle-dass it was a symbol 
of degradation. To be seen entering one 
meant the loss of respectability. But 
the efforts at reform were directed 
almost entirely towards inducing people 
to become teetotalers. Nothing was done 
to improve the public-house, to make 
it a place of decent' refreshment, into 
which a self-respecting man could take 
his wife, and his children, too, if it had 
a garden alter the character of the beer- 
gardens in Germany. It remained a 
drinking-bar, a counter across which 
customers were served, at which they 
stood to drink, and from which they 
were told to “ clear off ” as soon as they 
ceased to give their orders. 

Country Inn nnd City Public-Houie 

The original public-house had been 
really a club, a place where the cus- 
tomers could sit down and take theii 
ease, a centre for local gossip, and often 
local business. The country alehouse 
is very often that kind of place still, the 
meeting-place for village cronies, a true 
house of refreshment, where it would 
be set down as bad manners to drink 
more than enough. The city public- 
house was brighUy lit, if it stood in a 
thoroughfare and did a prosperous 
trade, but it was garish, not com- 
fortable ; it did nothing to promote 
good fellowship ; it smelt unpleasantly 
of beer. 

The national drink-bill is very large still, 
but for many reasons the evil of drink- 
ing unwisely has diminished. Lighter 
meals and less beer, with malt in it, have 
made some difference to the appearance 
of the English, Th<^ are not marked 
any longer by that bulk of flesh, that 
ruUcund countenance, which us^ to 
be remarked by all foreigners visiting 
the country. In the cities their 
ph3^que has, indeed, become puny, 
their faces paTe, their teeth defective, 
their frames shrunken. In factories, 
no matter how well ventilated, they 
suffer from the lack of fresh air. Too 


much tea-drinking * and too mudi 
cigarette-smoking affect their nerves 
and their dig^tion. Looking on at 
football and cricket confers none of the 
advantages gained by playing these 
games. It has been found necessary 
to lower the standards of measurement 
which recruits for the Army are 
i-equired to satisfy. 

Physique of the Bn^lishauin 
Even among the classes whidi live on 
the best tflat the land, and other lands 
can produce, and which send their sons to 
schools where regular games make them 
hard and implant in them the love for 
exercise, there is noticeable a certain 
tendency to become less vigorous. But 
this is seen chiefly in the members of 
old families who have not renewed their 
energy by mixing with newer stocks. 

The English since their earliest days 
as a separate race, have been noted for 
good looks. The Saxons were fair- 
haired, blue-eyed; the Northmen were 
handsome in their wilder way. Emerson 
remarked in 1848 that beside English- 
gien the men of other nations looked 
'* slight and undersized, invalids.*' He 
supposed that ^ a hundred Englishmen 
taken at random out of the street would 
weigh a fourth more than so many 
Americans." To-day, Americans can 
be recognized among E^lishmen by 
their squarer, heavier build. Not less 
have Englishwomen changed, if Emer- 
son's description of them as having 
"btimted and thick-set persons" was 
con*ect. 

Beauty of the BoiCliabwoBaB 
He saw "few tall, slender figures 
of flowing shape." Tallness and 
slenderness now distingui^ the English- 
woman, the "flowi^ shape" being 
combing and solidified, however, by 
firmness of flesh and a good devdopment 
of muscularity. There are now more 
handsome English women than ever 
there were before— in proportion to the 
total number, of course. They are to be 
met with in e/ery rank of life. Look at 
the girls dancing to the music of a 
piano-organ in a London street, or in 
the haUs provided for the Lancashire 
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mill-operatives at Blackpool or Llan- 
dudno ; number*: of them are as good- 
looking and have figures quite as 
graceful as the young women in ball- 
rooms of the highest fashion. 

The effect of the emancipation of girls 
from the sentimental, unhealthy, arti- 
ficial upbringing of the Victorian age 
began to be observable towards the last 
decade of last centuiy. It can be traced 
in the pages of Punch,*' which are the 
most accurate, as well as the most 
entertaining, of guides to En^ish social 
history. Lawn tennis played an 
important part in the transformation 
of the ** bread-and-butter miss " into 
the athletic, independent young women 
whom Du Maurier drew with so much 
enjoyment. What lawn tennis had 
begun the bicycle continued. Girls were 
allowed to go out alone or with young 


men. Chaperons could not mount 
safeties and go with them. Instead 
of thinkiDg it “ romantic " to eat very 
little, young wom.en were not ashamed to 
show that they had hearty appetites for 
their meals. Instead of blushing a great 
deal, turning faint at the smallest 
accident, being afraid to discuss any 
subject of more interest than the next 
dance or the last garden party, they 
showed that their minds were devdoping 
not less rapidly than their bodies They 
studied anatomy and took " first aid " 
instruction. They crossed the boundary 
which had divided off forbidden topics 
of conversation. They took inteicst in 
public affairs, and before Jong they 
set up their claim to share m controllmg 
the rulers of their country. 

For a generation this had been 
advocated by a few women of what was 



AT THE END OF A DAY'S OTTER-HUNTINQ IN WILTSHIRE 
Otter-hunting in England wat an organized sport as early as the reign of Henry II. The photo- 
graph shows an otter being taken from the stream by the hounds of the Courtenay-Tracy pack, on 
the banks of the Wyl^, near Salisbury, Wilt^ire. Otter-hunting is the only form of hunting 
carried on in England during the summer, the season being from May to Octobw 





WHERE THE ONLY MOUNT USED IS SHANKS’S PONY 


Beagling IS a very popular form of hunting entailing httle expense for its followers Of the fox- 
hound type, the beagle is usM in the hunting of hares and rabbits, and though lacking in speed 
possesses powers of endurance and intelligence to a marked degree fhe " field ’* follows go foot, 
and the above photograph shows a Kentish pack setting out to draw 


called the " advanced type. They 
argued that, if women were taxed as 
separate individuals, they had a right 
to representation , and that on the 
point of their fitness to choose legisla- 
tors there could be neither wisdom nor 
lustice in denying them votes which 
were allowed to their gardeners and 
stable helpers, their butlers and footmen, 
the husbands of their washerwomen, and 
the sons of their cooks. The notion that 
women should ever possess equal 
political rights with men was, however, 
so new to the mass of the English, that 
lor a long time it remamed merely a 
subject for jest. In England changes 
have always been made slowly. They 
have at first caused feelings of dismay 
or amusement, by slow degrees people 
have grown accustomed to the idea of 
them ; then, as soon as one or other of 
the pohtical parties which, smee the 
seventeenth century, have taken turns 
in office has perceived that it could 
win votes by lending it^ support to the 
reform, the law has been altered, and 


there is general agreement that the 
alteration has been a good thing. 

Logic has no effect upon the English 
mind ^ To hope that reasoning will 
convert it to the desurability of diange 
IS futile The Constitution of the 
country has never been modified for any 
but a practical argument, or because the 
demand for modification has been so 
long and so energetically kept up that 
the public intelligence is familiar with 
the idea put forward. This stolid 
resistance to change has had many 
advantages It has made the English 
Constitution the most workable oi any, 
an instrument creat^ by a matter-oi- 
fact people for convemence and the 
good ordering of their hves. Other 
Constitutions have been modelled either 
upon the French or the American, both 
of which suffer from the defect of being 
documents drawn up to express certain 
opinions as to the l^t form of govern- 
ment, certain pnnciples, certain abstract 
rights, instead of bong, like the English 
Constitution, a concrete tradition of 
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such rights and principles as have been 
tried ai^ found not wanting in their 
practical application. 

The English Constitution does not 
consist entirely of laws ; the judgements 
of the (^urts have modified it in many 
directions. It has been added to con- 
tinually, as circumstances required. 

Adaptability of the Conetitution 

It may be compared to a suit of 
clothes which the wearer has, from time 
to time, altered to suit his comfort. If he 
grows a little stouter, he asks his tailor 
for some enlargement. Does it pinch 
him here or there, he calls for a seam 
to be let out. A tear can be roughly 
patched, a ragged edge can be stitched 
together. The appearance of such a suit 
may leave something to be desired, but 
it serves its purpose — it keeps its wearer 
warm. The English Constitution is 
likewise nothing to look at. It contains 
DO sounding phrases to warm the 
sympathies of mankind, it includes no 
lofty declarations to stir the emotion 
of the simple and set the cynical smiling. 
On paper it does not even exist. Yet 
it is a genuine charter of the English- 
man's liberty. No disregard of its 
slightest ruling is allowed to pass. If 
the House of Commons should ever be 
inclined to overlook infractions, the 
Courts .would declare against them and 
would enforce their judgements. 

Compromite and Common Sciwe 

The Constitution thus reflects the 
English character, which is, above all, 
opposed to all thinking that is not 
intimately connected with action ; which 
does not care to look ahead, preferring 
to wait until difficulties have come along 
before it derides how they should be 
handled. In recent years the expression, 

“ muddling through," has been applied 
to the manner in which the English, as 
the prominent partner in the British 
Empire, have got out of difficulties. 
They themselves admit that foresight 
might have saved them 'much in human 
life and in money, but they wiU not go 
farther than "might have," amd they 
cheerfully anticipate " muddling 
through '* crises in the future as 


they have successfully done so often 
in the past. 

Another illustration of the English 
character is to be found in the Party 
System. It is Party strife, as well as the 
slowness of the public mind to accustom 
itself to changes, that accounts for the 
long delays in carrying out reforms 
which^ when once they have been put 
into operation, are admitted to be 
useful and salutary. In all Parliaments 
there are groups of members bound 
together by their convictions or interests, 
there are differences of opinion, both 
as to principle and ^ to ways and means ; 
but in no Parliament, save the English, 
is there an " official Opposition " ; 
nowhere have the bonds of Party dis- 
cipline been drawn so tight, and the 
choice of Oranges and Lemons so 
ligidly enforced In the children’s game 
you must be one or other. If you are 
not an Orange, you have no course open 
to you but to be a Lemon 

Under which Kinjt, Bezonian P 

So It has been for centuri& in 
English politics, ever since Cavaliers and 
Puritans divided the nation into two 
warring camps. To them succeeded 
Tories and \^igs, who gave place in 
turn to Conservatives and Liberals. 
There has never been in English politics 
a Third Party of any endurance. 
There has nevef been any chance for 
the man who did not take his place, 
sooner or later, under the banner of one 
of the two historic political armies. 

When Third Parties have been formed, 
as happened at the period of the com 
law controversy and the adoption by 
the United Kingdom of free trade, 
after Mr. Gladstone's conversion to 
home rule for Ireland, and more lately 
when the Labour Party established 
itself, they hav« either served as fore- 
runners of general movements in 
national opinion, or else they have, 
after a time, been swallowed up. The 
Peelites became Liberals, the Liberal 
Unionists became Conservatives. The 
group of Radicals which enlivened the 
politics of the last quarter of 4he 
nineteenth century was able, on the 
other hand, to transform the older 
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ONb Oh KENT'S QARDEMS AND ITS QIRL GARDENER 
Like many another dauchter of Kent, thte taB and ilender girl enjoys a Hte of vlgovooe eaerdse and 
open-air occupation. Gardening it her hobby and profeitioa, ana the luturlanoe of the bkrwfwm 
abbut her tpeakt well for the care eiponded on their cnltlvatloa In the riohneie of lit mrartcenery. 
Its ocehant dwirictt, and market gardtiia, Kent hat justly eamad the title of ** Cardan of England 

Pimt. Ifemc# IT. NfcMh 
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MIXED DOUBLES W A FAVOURITE RIVER SPORT ON THE THAMES 
Athletic end independent, the modem Enfdnh girl M an ardent advocate ot the outdow life A 
sportsman to the backbone, she is keen to distinguish herself In every game that is worth pl^ng, 
and on land or water is able to hold her own with the men. “ A healthy mind in a heal^y body 
IS her motto, and England may well be proud of the ** modern young woman 



MEMBERS OF A WOMEN’S ROWING CLUB IN TRAINING 
Tliia yottthfol enw am wield the onr with all the teNmliml ihOI d the pwet.i 


The etnonooi tfataing of the rowliig cwrieiiliim doea fmaee 
•tand them In food steed when tb^ eve celled imoii^ewelem' 
eeee d Hie wheethe ui^ter’ft ttnsilh of aSd ead pow 



of bedriM 
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MODERN YOUTH IMPROVINQ THE SHINING HOUR: PLEASURE PUNTING 
In the Bndand of to-dqr youth eeekt heimleM pleasuie unfettered hy the leetriettooe Impoeed by 
Victorian eonventhn In luting, puntmf . oydlng , end Uwn tennie jpna^mm fad y cmgj faaam 
Join foicea and thua gain from them open-air patUmee the m a rimum otmmgnX, the eSwnA the 
giriliood of the qatioa being particulariy notioeahle in an ecMeialQo of beiiM PByriqphi end arif-MSiMi 
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Liberals into active reiormeis The 
Labour Party has carried Radicalism a 
step farther, and probably heralds the 
appearance of a fresh line of cleavage 
Mween Parliamentary forces. It is 
. improbable that the tworparty system 
will be superseded, it seems to be so 
deeply embedded in the Ei^^lish habit 
of mind. 

The laymg down of the principle that 
it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose," throws vy^id light upon the 
English conception of politics. They 
view it, not as a conflict between 
opposing conceptions of life and 
humanity, not as the humdrum but 
important business of the nation, but 
rather as a branch of sport, a game played 
between two teams with office for the 
prize, a contest of oratorical gladiators 
Only when there are two opponents 
equally matched in the political arena 
does the English interest in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament rise to more than 
a lukewarm temperature. 

State Bncroachmeiit on Private Righte 

Until about the beginning of this 
century the Englishman resented the 
interference of " Government *’ in matters 
which formed part of his daily life. He 
talked about "grandmotherly legislation" 
whenever proposals were made to* regu- 
late by law what he described as 
" private business," and roundly 
asserted that all he asked of " Govern- 
ment " was that it should leave him 
alone. Yet impesceptibly he approached 
nearer and nearer to the system of 
State regulation in industry, commerce, 
trade, and consented to have settled by 
Parlimnent even so intimate and per- 
sonal a dreumstanoe as the hour at 
which he should get up in the morning 
and ^ to bed at night. 

If it had been suggested during the 
nineteenth century that such a measure 
as Daylight Saving would ever be 
enforced by law, the English would have 
been scornfully incredubus. The prin- 
dple known as that of laisse^faire had 
them firmly in its grip, although they 
had hi many directions accept laws 
which ran punter to it From the very 
tot years m the century, indeed, efforts 


had been made by Parliament to 
mitigate the cruelties of the industrial 
system. The invention of the steam 
engine, and of machinery for doing what 
had been done before by hand labour 
in peasant cottages, was the cause of a 
revolution ^n the state of manual 
workers. Factories were built to contain 
the machinery which was run by steam. 
People could no longer work in their 
homes. Women could not earn their 
living bv industry and look after their 
childien at the same time. In the 
factories the standard of morals was 
low. Par ents did not like their daughters 
to go into them " Factory girl ’’ 
became a term of abuse. 

Slavery Cloaked as Apprenticeship 

It was while they found it difficult to 
get " hands " enough to mind their 
machines that the manufacturers put 
into practice the apprenticeship plan. 
They arranged with the parish authorities 
in many parts of the country to let them 
have pauper children. These wretched 
little creatures were supposed to be 
" apprenticed " to factory labour. They 
were, in truth, no better off than slaves. 
There was a regular slave trade carried 
on for the benefit of the manufacturers 
and of the scoundrels who took children 
from workhouses and made a handsome 
profit by selling them or leasing their 
labour. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that all such " apprentices " were 
ill-treated, but there is no doubt that 
many of them suffered abominable 
torture. They were poorly fed, housed 
in 'miserable conditions, badly clothwL 
Their hours of work were very long, 
from twelve to sixteen hours. They 
were beaten and tormented, and brutaJ 
masters even riveted chains on their 
tender limbs if they tried to run away. 

Protection for the Children 

In zfi02 public feeling was aroused to 
demand that something should be done 
to pievent these abominations, and 
IParliament passed an Act which forbade 
employers to keep "apprentices" at 
work more than ta^ve hours a day. In 
other ways thdr lot was listened, afid 
the alarming spread of mease among 
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YOUTH AT THE HELM: RIVER GODDESSES IN THEIR BARGE 
Though at the moment they are undertaking the lighter task of steering, these Emrlish girls, with 
thei^ell developed iimbs. aie perfectly competent to take a long ^11 at the oars This photograph 
suggests something ot the beauty of the upper reaches of the Thames, with the richly-timberM 
gardens of pleasant vilm extending to the nver bnm 
Photo, StJnty H Aukolls 



them, which had stirred the*national 
conscience by bringing within sight .a 
posable epidemic over an immense area, 
was checked This measure only applied, 
however, to the so-called apprentices. 
The other -children whose parents had 
been compiled by want, or impelled by 
greed, to send them into the factories, 
were still unprotected and still hideously 
overworked. Not until 1819 did Parlia- 
ment do anything to relieve their 
sttfieiings. Then the twdve-hour limit 
was imposed on the labour of all workM 
between the ages of nine and sixteen. 
From time to time after this the age of 


determmed opposition, Been from many 
who were m other relations humane 
and kmdly men 

It was not merely that their interests 
were affected They were convinced, 
and many who were not manufacturers 
were convmced, that any interference by 
law with the freedom of employers was 
contrary to English usage and therefore 
dangerous. The English had divided off 
more completely thw any other nation 
their private affairs from those that 
altected them as a community and could 
be regulated by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The saying that "an English- 
man’s home is his castle" enshxiiied a 


was raised and the hours of 
reduced, but not without 'truth, 

im 


a principle of gownment to 






COLLEGE FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF MIDDLE-CLASS Q4RL8 
The brst academic bod\ in the United hinn^dom tr admit women as candidates for degrees on equal 
terms with men was the University of London and the only wholly residential college for women in 
the University is the Roydl Hciloway College Egham Surrei^ built and endowed bv Thomas Holloway 
as a memonil to ins wi^e and opened by Queen Victoria in 1680 



LIBRARY OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS. ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
This Important woiiMi *8 eoHafS ladndei the FaeulBoa of Arts and of Sdence, and aawal membeit 
of the toachmg staff hold nuvocaity professorial cbaiii. Tbit oeaatlfolly-eqiilpped and spadoua 
lihraiy— the soenoe lihMiy Is housed lu a siasUar h a B—l s seldom without studious froupe of book 
devotees^ and mom than 15,000 voluaBes am at their aandos on the bookabelvm 
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which they were deeply attached, politicians, always strove mightily for 
Many of their boasts of enjoying the abolition of grievances when they 
liberty wider and more jealously- had discovered &at they were being 
guarded than the liberty of other unfairly treated or that injustice was 
peoples were empty breath. Voltaire being done. They did hold as firmly as 
justly made fun of a seaman who was they could, and for as long a time as 
singing Britons never shall be slaves " possible, to certain maxims upon which 
just after he had been “ pressed for they believed their prosperity and their 
service with the Fleet which was at war fre^om to be based. One of these was 
in a quarrel the nation knew nothing that their homes were inviolable. Just 
about. The English had to struggle for as they had insisted that no man should 
a long time before they could establish be deprived of his liberty without 
the liberty of the workers to strike, the proper warrant obtained in open court, 
right of the mass of people to take their and that any arrested person should be 
part in controlling the Government, able to appeal to the judges for cause to 
the claim that artificial handicaps to be shown that he ought not to be set 
advancement and enjoyment of the free (the Habeas Corpus Act), so the 
good things in life should be removed English clung to their right of sanctuary 
out of the way of what were once behind their house doors. No house 
disdainfully called the lower class." should be entered for purposes of search. 

But the English, though they were or for any other purpose hostile to the 
often induced to accept the shadow inhabitants, unless the entry should be 
instead of the substance, being easily ordered by justices of the peace in the 
ii nposed upon by the sophistry of public interest. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING IN A GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL 
The Domestic Science School, to which a separate house is devoted, is run by some of the elder 
pupils of Sherborne, Dorsetshire. They take it in turns to perform the duties of maidservants, 
passing from scullery to parlour ; they thus receive a thorough training in every branch of bouse 
management, and after a year may specialise in cooking, dressmaking, or laundry-work 


Some have pretended to discover the 
origin of this in the period when powerful 
barons warred against each other and 
often against the Crown, and turned 
their residences into fortresses, which 
they were prepared to defend at any 
moment. But we must go farther back 
than that ; we must rec2^ what Tacitus 
wrote of their German ancestors : ** They 
cannot endure undetadied houses. Their 
homes are separate and scattered. Eacli 
man has an open space round his 
homestead. They do not build villa^ 
as’we do with the buildings all adjoining 
and connected.*' Thus from the very 
beginnixig of English history the deter- 
roinatioii to keep their homes to them- 
selves and to protect them against 


intrusion has belonged to the national 
character. 

Yet it never made the English 
reluctant to invite strangers into them, 
as the Arab tradition in Spain still 
withholds from visitors to the coimtiy 
invitations to take part in family life. 
Tacitus mentions the unusual kindness 
of the Germans towards guests. "In 
entertainment and hospitality no people 
are more profuse and generous. It » 
thought wrong to refuse shdter to any 
living man. Each according to hb 
means receives strangers with a liberal 
spread. When his store ftuls, he sets 
out with the guest and guiite him to 
another lodging. No invitation is 
needed. They arrive at the next house. 
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and they are sure of a warm welcome. 
Whether a person seeking shelter and 
entertainment be a friend or a stranger, 
he is sure of getting what he wants.” 

This same characteristic has endured 
throughout the ages and, though a 
little overlaid by social formalism in 
England, may be found flourishing as 
vigorously as ever among the English 
in out-of-the-way parts of the earth. 

Gcacrouf Anglt^Saxon Hotpitelity 

In lonely homesteads, on remote planta- 
tions, in the Australian bush, on the 
Canadian prairie, on the South African 
veld, in W'est African jungle clearings or 
Rhodesian farms, the wayfarer of any 
nationality can always reckon upon 
Anglo-Saxon hospitality. He will be 
passed on from one to the other, as 
strangers were in the Germany of 
Tacitus' time. Nothing will be grudged 
him. The homes that have always been 
guarded so jealously against any un- 
welcome intruder are as readily opened 
to-day as they have ever been to admit 
guests. 

More than any other race the English 
are accustomed to stay in one another's 
houses. This habit runs through all 
ranks of society. The cottage docs its 
share of entertaining as well as the great 
house, and the people of middle station 
have brought the art to a finer pitch 
than the owners of castles and courts 
and halls. It used to be the custom to 
fill these residences of the noble and 
wealthy with guests during the whole of 
the autumn months and well into the 
winter. The attractions offered were 
shooting and hunting. Towards the 
close of the nineteenth century the 
week-end party was added and became a 
most popular form of entertaining. 

Society*! Berrien Broken Down 
Up to this time all who were ” in Society” 
knew each other from constantly meet- 
ing, from being brought up together, 
from sharing in the same amusements 
and occupations. Now the old ** select '* 
Society was disappearing, doors were 
being opoied more widely. The Satur- 
day to Monday party in a country house 
was a good opportunity for testing both 


those who were seeking admission to 
the circle hitherto so carefully guarded 
and those who seemed likely to amuse. 

If any of them proved insupportably 
duU or vulgar, their hosts and their 
fellow-guests could console themselves 
by reflecting that Monday morning would 
bring release. This attitude marked 
a change in the spirit of aristocratic 
entertaining. Gatherings in big country- 
houses now became, in most of. them, 
not so much gatherings of intimate 
friends as collections of men and women 
often scarcely known at all to the host 
or hostess, who had been invited because 
their names were kno\vn to the public. 

Sometimes a party would have a 
political complexion. Politicians would 
be asked to meet and discuss sonic 
intrigue of Party, some electoral cam- 
paign. Writers, painters, actors even, 
were to be met in houses which a 
generation earlier had been open only 
to the sui>er-cream of aiibtocracy. Thus 
an invitation to a ” great house ” was a 
mark, not of friendship with its lord and 
lady, but of a certain kind of distinction 
in finance or iiolitics, in the world (A 
fashion or of art. 

Compensations for the New Poor *’ 

Small house hospitality underwent no 
such change. Indeed, the tendency here 
was noticeable in the opposite direction. 
After the Great War, when middle-class 
incomes diminished so much in pur- 
chasing power and were frequently 
smaller in amount than they had been 
previously, and w'hen a great difficulty 
in obtaining servants w^as added to high 
wages, numbers of households did 
almost all their own house work. Their 
mode of entertaining was necessarily 
alteied. 

In such conditions none but those 
whose friendship had been well tried 
were sought as visitors. Visiting 
acquired a fresh and more intimate 
charm. Life, in short grew, simpler, 
more frank and natural, therefore 
pleasanter. Friendship was strengthened 
among those who shared in the reduction 
of expenditure, or rather in the 
decrea^ value obtainable for the same 
money, which was the result of the war. 
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WHERE WOMANLINESS IS CENTREO-IH MOTHERHOOD AND HOMr 
Peeping from its nook of leaves through Its glowing onshard, this bnck and cobb built !'> rsnt 
rottage, with characteristic thatched porch, is typical of the free, fair homes of Fngland that gave 
Fehcid Hemans the mspiration for one of her best known poems Under Its thick thatch the lowlv 
ileep at fearieit as the buds beneath its eaves 
Pkou, A, W. 
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KNII- E-GR<N0€R8 who haveltopped to sharmn up the 

Outside one of the cottages in the carC the latter bei^ fully 

housewife’s scissors They have invested trade They are thus enabled to wver mow 
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CHILDISH APPRECIATION OF ‘‘THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE BPHINU' 
They have come into the meadowt tor a long romp ondar the tpring skies and have made tiiemselvev 
garlands of wild flower* from the buttercups and daisies. Somersetshire children, they know all the 
flowers which b'oom ifl such protusioa lO their native oounty. but from the pains they have taken 
over their work it would appear that, m their case, familiarity does not breed contempt 
Pkaf, A. W, OtoUf 
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CUTTING THE SPRINGY TURF ON THE ROLLING HEIGHTS OF EXMOOR 
With hn pnmitive cutter this Devon labourer is procunng long stnps of turf at the opening of the 
■bearing season The turf is stacked into bams in which the sheep are herded on the eve ot their 
shearing They rub against it and he on it thus nddmg their wool of much dirt and grease which 
mould detract from the value of their fleece were it present when shearing began 
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BESIDE HER SLEEPING CHILD THE MOTHER KEEPS SILENT WATCH 
^ted on her low stool the anxious mother sits before the open grate in the old Devonshire cottage 
Her sick child, wrapped m a shawl, lies sleeping on the high packed settle which provides a pleasant 
shelter from the cold draughts of wmter At the side of the chimney hang the bellows usm by the 
housewife to fan the smouldermg embers otf the ovecnignt fire into flame 
Pkcta$t A W CvUif 
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IN A DEVONSHIRE HAMLET “TWOS COMPANY. THREES NONEI 
Under the thatched roofs of Devonshire’s many farm houses the losely pillow lare and the tmioi s 
ei^and cidw am produced , but the farmers life » not all aiduous labour as ’he couple li-ippdv 
^i!^ m thTtSSiiround can testify Devoted to their coun*y , the men of Ucvot are ever i. idy 
to TO* with Seportl*’ For me, there’s nought I would not leave toi the good Devon land 

PAofOe A U Cutltf 



ROLLING THE GOOD RED EARTH OF A DEVON UPLAND 
Open(*d up by the ploui;h and crumbled by the frost, raked by the harrow and smoothed by the 
roller, D(.von has tdth to rejoice the hearts of her sons As this elderly fanner follows in the wake 
of fais team he plants firm icet on generous soil, fills bis lungs with clean air borne m from the 
English Channel, and turns wise eyes ovw immense vistas of earth and sky 
Photo, Hofoeo W, NtMl$ 
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English Life & Character— 2 

The Spirit of Change in Town & Country 


N O country can show such examples 
of domestic architecture as are to 
be found in all parts of England. 
No people have devoted so much care and 
affectionate ingenuity to the making of 
their homes. It was in the period when 
the genius of the English first broke out 
in full blossom that these homes took 
the form which they still keep to-day. 
Up to that time the influence of the 
fortified castle had been strong, although 
it was long since local wars had made 
immensely thick walls and castellation 
necessary. In the fifteenth century 
wood had largely taken the place of 
stone as materi^ for house-building. 
The Elizabethan Age saw the use of 
brick become general. Stone had been 
used in some districts; the Jews who 
came to England after the Norman 
Conquest built good, substantial houses 
with it ; examples of these remain in 
Lincoln and Bury St. Edmunds, still 
known as “ Jews’ houses.” In the age 
which saw laid the foundations of 
England’s oversea Empire the condi- 
tions at home were favourable to the 
creation of homes which bore no 
resemblance to the medieval fortress, 
homes with gardens round them, plamied 
upon lines designed to satisfy the eye, 
accustomed to the new conceptions of 
beauty released by the Renaissance the 
revival of classical art and learning. 
Hitherto, the glory of English architec- 
ture had been revealed in cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, the halls of knightly 
orders, the meeting-places of guilds. 

Eolkuid tbe Hoom Land 

Henceforward it is in home-building 
that the ^iglish excel. The hall, 
which had been the chief feature of all 
big houses from Anglo-Saxon times, was 
now merely one of several large rooms. 
In the hall the household bad been once 
accustomed to gather for meals, servants 
and all, but already this practice was 
dying out in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. There is a reference 
to this in the famous poem by Piers the 


Plowman, a severe critic of the faults of 
clergy and nobles. ** Now,” he wrote : 

Now hath each rich man made it a rule to eat 
by himself 

In a private parlour so as to avoid the poor 
Or in a chamber with a chimney ; and 
abandons the great hall 
Which was made for meals to be eaten therein 

The hall had, therefore, lost its 
importance ; the Elizabethan architect 
recognized this, and began the process of 
diminution which has led to an entrance 
passage being called a ” hall.” Because 
their far-off ancestors stepped into halls 
when they entered their houses, the 
dweller in the smallest suburban villa 
keeps up the title, applying it to the 
narrow passage where he hangs his hat 
and coat on a stand and from which he 
enters his dining and drawing-rooms. 

Inglenookt and Sea Coal Pirca 

When the dining-room came into use 
Piers the Plowman has told us : it is less 
easy to decide the date at which the 
withdrawing-room began to be known by 
that name. It was for use when dinner 
was finished, while the servants cleared 
away. 

The poet’s mention of ” a chamber 
with a chimney ” as a feature of a rich 
man’s house reminds us that, as in all 
primitive dwellings, examples of which 
may still be seen in South-eastern 
Europe, to go no farther, the fire was 
first of all lighted in the centre of the 
hall, and the smoke expected to escape 
through a hole in the roof. It was in 
Norman times that the “ mantle ” was 
invented, as a contrivance for collecting 
the smoke and leading it upwards: 
hence the word V mantelpiece.” The 
name was given because the arrangement 
had the appearance a cloak or mantle. 
” Chimney” in those days meant a 
fireplace, as it does still in France. By 
degrees, as it became necessary to put 
in what we call chimneys for the carrying 
of the smoke away, the word altered its 
meaning and was applied to the flue 
instead of to the firej^ace itself. The 
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SENSATION SEEKERS AT THE LAW COURTS 

Whenever a Hoi'll le case ib beine tried cunout> and pto/esM>nai 
ze'il driw 1 ‘iiilp (.roads of ttieorJinarvpubHc and of photograph 
ets th Main entrance of the louden Lea Courts *o «e« 
pnrripals and witnesses make their entrames ard thei »xits 


chimney comer— that is the lireplace 
comer — ^w<iS a fasouiite seat in th£ 
English form kitchen or iniall squire’s 
hall It allovied anyone who ranic 
in shivering to get as near as possible 
to the blazing logs The custom of 
sitting round the Are, which had begun 
wdien the fireplace was in the middle 
of the room, could thus be kept 
up on three sides even after the 
” chimney '* was built against a wall 
Wood was in general use for heating 
until the end of the seventeenth century 
Hie English cherished one of their 
characteristic prejudices against coal , 
they believed its fumes were poisonouf 
and were certain to suffocate those who 
bredthod them They actually made 


the burning of it illegal 
Giadually sea coal fires, 
as they were called, 
because the coal was 
moved by water, came to 
be used m big houses and 
m the public rooms of 
mns, and no deaths were 
recorded At last coal 
took the place of wood 
almost entirely and every- 
one was at liberty to warm 
himself at his own hearth, 
not only those who had 
inherited or purchased 
this pnvilege 
Another luxury that had 
to be paid for, even as late 
as the nineteenth century, 
was that of having glass 
m bouse windows This 
came in while the 
Elizabethan style was 
maturing , before that, 
windows, or ‘*wind 
eyes, ’ as they were calleil 
originaJlv (from bemg 
openings to let in the 
wmd, that is to say, the 
flesh air), weic either 
mere o|X!mngs shutleiod 
at mghi tor safety, or 
wcie ('overed with some 
mo^e or less transparent 
substdoce, such as Imen 
or horn. After glass 
had beiome common, a 
Chaneelloi of the Exchequer, on the 
look-out for new taxes during a 
penod of costly foreign wars, imposed 
a tax on windows that were glazed, and 
this yielded so much that it was raised 
and raised until, during the Napoleonic 
wars, it got up to nearly ten pounds a 
window, with the result that many 
could not afford to pay it, and had to 
let some of their wmdows be bricked up 
The stvle of English house whi^ 
followed the Elizabethan was of a more 
classK al and formal character, less 
indicate e of the Englishman’s love of 
his home, the outcome rather of a 
desire lor showiness and pomp What 
IS called Queen Anne architecture 
brought tiack the English spmt, and the 
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influence of that union between pleasant 
propoitions and the subdued red of 
brick was active almost until the reign 
of Queen Victoria began. 

Then came a period of debased house* 
building, of featureless fronts and 
pretentious, uncomfortable interiors, of 
stucco-fronted houses m rows, all alike 
in gloomy ugliness and made of the 
cheapest materials. The mcrease of 
population in and around cities 
created an urgent demand for new 
suburbs ; these were mostly made by 
jeiry-builders, who- defaced the country 
with streets of mean little bnek-boxes, 
jammed closely together, deprived of all 
amenity, unless a scrap c^ so-called 
garden could be dignified with that title. 

The Englishman’s ** practical sense *’ 


would not allow him to control the 
jerry-builder or to limit his freedipm 
except so far as concerned certain 
regulations of a technical nature. 

Inspectors were appointed to insist 
upon compliance with these, but no 
attempt was made to enforce a standard 
ot sound construction, or ft prevent the 
eyes of those who had been ttained to 
better things from being offended by the 
hideous blankness and rawness of houses 
built merely to sell. Few, indeed, felt 
any discomfort. The well-to-do had 
their “ eligible residences erected in 
the same dreary style which had given 
birth to the ** villa," and had set 
up in villages, alongside cottages of 
real beauty, brick and slate memstrosities 
suggesting a lamentable lowering of taste. 



AT THE SWEARINQ-IN OF A LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
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That suggestion does not, however, 
su^i^ive examination. The English as 
a nation have never been possessed of 
taste, nor have they ever submitted, as 
the French have done, to the guidance 
of the artist and the expert in art. The 
results of such submission are by no 
means all th*at might be desired, but 
they do give the impression that the 
French are a more artistic race. 

Bn|(lish Tttite Swayed by Fashion 

That is not a correct impression. There 
are at any given moment, and there always 
have been, a larger number of persons 
gifted with taste in England than in 
France. But in France these persons 
are listened to, their judgements are 
respected, they are invited to give their 
opinion when any question of taste is to 
be settled; whereas in England no 
attention is paid to them, they are 
outside the main stream of the national 
culture. 

The English arc, and always have 
been, ruled by fashion rather than by 
taste. They are quite capable of 
“ loving the highest when they see it,” 
if the highest happens to be the mode 
of the hour. They are equally capable 
of sinking to the depths of tastelessness, 
and being content there, so long as they 
feel that they are ” doing the right 
thing.” Frequently they have passed 
from one extreme to the other without 
being conscious of any incongruity 
between the fashion of yesterday and 
that df to-day. 

Swing of the Pendulum 

Thus, in domestic architecture, they 
accepted the delightful conceptions of 
the Elizabethan builder, which would, 
one might reasonably suppose, disincline 
them for the heavy and pompous, yet 
they were not lcs% pleased with the 
inflation and vacuity of the style which 
came next. 

Lie heavy on him. earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee 

were lines from an epitaph on Sir John 
Vanbrugh, an architect (as well as a 
playwright) of the period which left such 
monuments as Blenheim, the home of 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, and 


Castle Howard, another noble ' family 
seat.” When the charm of the eigh- 
teenth century manner in architecture 
gave way to the ugly and inane, there 
was no resistance on the part of the 
English. They bore with the jerry- 
buUder’s brick-boxes. They uttered no 
audible protest against such a style of 
house-building as prevailed at the time 
when the market gardens of .South 
Kensington were turned into a semi- 
fashionable suburb of the capital. They 
even suffeied the Albert Memorial. 

It is true that after this lapse into 
barbarism there came a reaction. The 
taste of the few revolted so violently 
that they were able to swing the fashion 
lound to seemlincss and harmonious 
design once more. . A new geneiation of 
aichitects arose who sei before them- 
selves an ideal not inconsistent with that 
of the Elizabethan and Queen Anne 
|)eriods Even a suburb, Bedford Park, 
in the west of London, was given the 
chaim of symmetry and pleasing lines 
by the talent of Norman Shaw. 

Town-Planning Movement Begins 

New country houses began to oe built, 
not unworthy to be seen beside those of 
earlier times Even in cities some 
attempts were made to improve upon 
the wTetchedly unimaginative tradition 
which had prevailed too long both in 
large buildings and in dwelling-houses. 
A town-planning movement attracted 
attention, the idea being to avoid the 
muddled and undignified aspect of all 
the centres of population which owed 
their origin to the industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Garden 
cities and garden suburbs were built. 

It might well have seemed to an 
observer unacquainted with the 
character of the people that English 
taste was changing, especially when the 
revival of agreeable architecture was 
looked at in connexion with other signs 
of the times. The drab self-satisfaction 
of the Victorian Age, its smug respect- 
ability, emotional dryness, and chead 
of any art-form which could not be 
squared with conventional morality and 
” common sense,” had yielded to an 
alert curiosity, a longing for fresh 
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expencnccs a rtidiness to welcome the 
ne^\ and above all, the unintelligible, 
provided that this had in it some hint of 
hidden meanmg only to be penetrated 
by the discemmg few 
The sv/ing back from Victorian 
standards had begun in the eighties, 
when Oscar Wilde, following in the 
footsteps of Ruskm, and givmg to 
Ruskm s teachmg more than a touch of 
the bizarre, recced to the educated 
English inmd the conception of ideal 
beauty and started the cry for Art 
m the home '* The consequences of the 
brilliant, wayward, not quite normal 
Irishman s eccentnc agitation were 
many and vanous " Art became a 
trade descnption A pamted dram 
pipe was an ** art umbrella stand " 
Sage of the ' greenery-yallery ' shade, 
supposed to ty]^y the Wilde movement, 
was caUed "art seiige* Fans and 
peacocks' feathers were known as " art 
decoration" Those who took art m 
tlus sense were nicknamed aesthetes. 


and the aesthc ic craze was satirised 
by Du' Manner m Punch and 
by W S Gilbert m the immensely 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan opera 

Patience thus gaining vastly m 
creased notice 

While much of it was mere folly and 
the deliberately egotistical humour of a 
man resolved to tickle the public ear, 
ahile it may have contamed a seed or 
tvvo of harm (as many were mchned to 
thmk after Wilde s d^astrous end), the 
aesthetic movement had certain very 
good effects Working away quietly all 
this time at carpets and curtains and 
wallpapers was an idealist, William 
Moms by name, who translated mto 
action the pnnciples laid down by the 
dealer in paradox who was amusmg 
“ the West End " No two men could 
have been less alike Wilde was essen- 
tially a talker Moms, though he 
practised as a poet, and wrote occasion- 
ally m prose as w^, was essentially a 
worker The real Wilde was overlaid by 
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affectations. The real Morris lay on 
the surface for all to see, and for all who 
could discern diaracter to admire. Yet 
they were doing the same work, they 
were in agreement as to principles, each 
in his way served Art and hdped to 
bring about the change in Engli^ 
fashion, of which one ramification was 
the improvement of domestic an^- 
tecture. 

With this went a decided alteration 
for the better in furniture and decoration 
generally. Fashion, at the bidding of 
the tasteful few, decreed that old chiuis 
and tables were vastly superior to new ; 
that old dressers lent a chann to rooms, 
while the modem sideboard made them 
look '' ordinary." Old furniture shops 
did a thriving business, farmhouses and 


cottages all over the country were 
searched for "antiques.'* The fnmi- 
ture-makers fell into the trap laid for 
them and, instead of producing pieces of 
good design and workmansldp which 
might have been justly compared with 
the old, they slavishly copied the old 
patterns in a hasty, ^pshod way, and 
made their wares even more repellent to 
persons of taste than they had been 
before. In the patterns of chintz and 
cretonne, in the coverings of floor and 
wall, in ^e gay lightness of effect which 
was aimed at as a relief from the solidity 
and dullness of the Victorian interior, 
could be seen results of the work of 
Morris and Wilde. 

By slow degrees the revolutionary 
spirit spread from the home to the 
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picture galleries. A visit to the Royal 
Academy had long been the extent of 
the tribute paid by the comfortable 
classes to Ari. When they had con- 
scientiously explored each room at 
Burlington House, excepting water- 
colours and black-and-white, “which 
don't really seem like pictures at all, 
you know/’ they felt tliat they had 
discharged a duty which they owed both 
to themselves and to the ideals which 
the Academy was supposed to represent. 
Then they were equipped with conver- 
sation for tlie dinner-table ; then they 
could take part in the discussion which 
usually wept on about the picture of 
the year/’ and could express their belief 
that the lady had been cheating, or that 
the husband did intend to ^ive the 
repentant wife out of the house. 
Popular favour was reserved foi the 
pictures which “ told stories,” or, better 
still, which suggested stories and left 
their ex«ict meaning to be talked about. 

Comneacioa of the Royal Aotdemy 

A remark which expressed very happily 
the attitude of mind common to the 
mass of visitors at Burlington House 
was that of an oldi&h lady who, looking 
affectionately at a canvas, observed to 
her companion : “ They may say what 
they like, but a dog does improve a 
picture.” 

The Royal Academy was thus the 
supreme arbiter in painting and 
sculptuie. To be elected a member of 
it was the only distinction for which an 
artist could hope. Once elected, his 
reputation was secure. Left outside of 
it, his works refused admission, he was 
labelled “ failure.” Only a man like 
Whistler could stand up against this 
crushing fate. Even those who b^an 
as rebels against Academy conventions 
and authority ended usii^y by taking 
their places at its board. liGllais, whose 
best work was done while he belonged to 
the IVe-Rapbaelite Brotherhood, died 
as President of the R.A. and a popular 
portrait painter, leaving a considerable 
fortune. 

The first sign that the power of the 
Royal Acadmy was declining came 
from a group of painters who promised 


support to the proprietor of a new 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
This was during the aesthetic craze and 
was reckoned a feature of it. The style 
of painting was not really different, 
however, tom that which prevailed on 
the walls of Burlington House. It was 
left to the New English Art Club to 
sound the drum of revolt, and to destioy 
academic domination. 

Revolt Followed by leonoeleun 

For it was soon recognized by all who 
had any judgement in painting that in 
the Club exhibitions there was hot merely 
eccentricity, but genuine power, and a 
vastly higher standard of both effort 
and achievement than could be found 
elsewhere. For all this the English 
reluctance to chai>ge fashions kept the 
Club for a long while in the position of a 
half-comic, half-irritating “ terrible 
child ” of the Art world. 

By the time that opinion generally 
had come round to that of the veiy few 
critics of acumen who had steadily 
welcomed the new school, there had 
come into the field such a host of 
experimenters, iconocla^s, mounte- 
banks, and posers that the unhappy 
public did not know what to do. To 
Impressionism succeeded Futurism, and 
to Futurism Cubism, and to Cubism 
some other “ ism.” It was hard to tell 
whether the exponents of the new 
methods were in earnest, or whether 
they were taking advantage of the 
general ignorance about drawing and 
painting to play off a practical joke. 

Virtue in the Unintelliiible 

In a marvellously short time they man- 
aged to terrorise the critics, heretofore the 
most faithful upholders of tbe Academy 
tradition, into a complete reversal of 
their former attitude. Instead of 
condemning every attempt to avoid the 
conventional, th^ now praised the 
wildest innovators in extravagant terms. 
A large part of the public followed them, 
not without misgiving, but convinced 
that, whatever the fo^iem might be, 
fhty could not do wrong to Imqp up 
wi^ it, since fashkm in such matters 
was their only guide. 
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It has seemed worth while to sketch 
at some length this amusing illustration 
of the English passion for doing the 
right thing" b^];se, until one fully 
understaniis how strong that is, one 
f.nds much that is puzzling both in their 
history and in theii conduct to-day. 
As in Art, so in other matters, the 
" nght thing " is apt to change, and so 
it has often happened that the national 
character has appeared to change also. 
For example, it is said now, and said 
with truth, that the Englislunan cannot 
bear to be conspicuous in his dress. 
The clothes he wears are prescribed for 
him in every detail. He must avoid 


any departure from what is usual at the 
moment. In gmeral, the prevailing 
note in the dress of Englishmen has been 
for a great mapy years a note of subdued 
tone. Fathers still give their sons the 
advice of Polonius to Laertes : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express'd in fancy, neat, not gaudy. 

Has this been the fashion of English- 
men’s dress, then, since the days of 
Shakespeare ? By no means. In the 
eighteenth century fancy was given full 
play. Men of the leisured class gave up 
a good deal of time to choosing the 
colours t)f their coats. Dress claimed a 
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considerable part of their thoughts. In 
the comedy *' She Stoops to Ccmqucr ” 
two young men discuss the suits they 
shall wear, the “ white and gold/* or the 
“plain brown with the ventre d*or 
waistcoat," or the " embroidery.” 
Goldsmith, 'the author of the play, was 
very pc^, we know, of a “bloom- 
colouied " coat that he had made for 


him in one of his periods of prosperity. 
Later came the age of Beau Brummel 
and the other " dandies " who folfowed 
the fashions which he set. Again, all 
who could afiord it, and who moved 
in the society which considered such 
matters important, spent much money 
yttd much time upon the adornment of 
thi^ persons. This lasted until.nearly the 
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ETON’S AMATEUR FIREMEN PRACTISING HOSE DRILL 
Apart from the belt worn round the black tailed coat, the immaculate appearance of the Etonians 
suffers little change when underming a couhe of instruction as firemen, which they receive under 
the guidance of the chief of the Eton Fire Bneade The need for an efficient body of fire fighters 
who are always on the spot is one that the school authorities fuUv appreciate 


middle of the nineteenth century, up to 
which time it was common to see men of 
” the highest fashion wearmg jewelry 
in such profusion as would now cause 
disgust and contempt. Rings, chains, 
pins, were necessary accompaniments of 
the dress of the young man about 
town " When Pcndennis went home 
from the University, his mother saw on 
his dressing-table " a quantity of lovely 
rings and jewelry." He was “ said to 
wear rings over his kid gloves/' and 
though he denied this later on, he could 
not deny that " he was rather a dressy 
man ai^ loved to array himself in 
splendour." He and other under- 
^nduates would mdeed "dress them- 
selves out with much care in order to go 


and dine at each other's rooms " 
Nothing would be denounced as more 
un-English by the undergraduate of 
to-day 

What would the present House of 
Commons thmk of a member who 
appeared in it dressed after the manner 
of Disraeli ? He Was not of English 
blood, it is true, but he had been 
brought up and sent to school in Eng- 
land ; he had lived among Engb^ 
people all his life. He was merely 
following the fa^ion of the day. So 
we see that a characteristic which is 
now believed to be ingrained in English- 
men — di^e of anything but the most 
quiet and inconspicuous clothes, horror 
of jewelry, disdain for anything like 
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personal taste in clothes as contrary to 
*'good form**— is really a growth of 
the last sixty or seventy years. It 
might give way at any moment, if the 
fa^ion were tu be attacked as vehe- 
mently as was the Royal Academy 
fashion in Art ; another period of 
fandfiil and extravagant dresd for men 
might set in. 

The inborn conservatism of the 
English, which shows itself now in 
caution, now in attachment to whatever 
IS in use, is divertingly illustrated by the 
dress of men. In ^is we see the disin- 
clination to adopt any change which 
means breaking with any habit or 
institution to which they have grown 
accustomed. They prefer to graft the 
new on to the old, to make the iteration 
so gradual that it occasions no shock. 
Thus we find that whenever a new 
pattern of garment has been introduced, 
it has not replaced the older pattern 
but has been added to it. The first 


garment worn by men, so far as we can 
discover, was a tunic, reaching not 
much bdow the waist. Then came the 
shirt, worn over the tunic, which was 
then turned into what we call the 
under-shirt or vest. The earliest coat 
was the waistcoat, worn over the shirt, 
then came a coat known as a frock or 
cassock, worn outside the waistcoat. 

Finally, the overcoat was brought 
into use for those who were making 
long journeys on horseback or on the 
top of coaches. It was in the beginning 
heavy and voluminous ; it usually was 
made with a number of capes on the 
shoulders ; to have worn it except when 
travelling would have been considered 
effeminate. They became lighter, how- 
ever ; Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Petersham invented those which were 
called after them, as Lord Spencer 
invented the short jacket, now usually 
a knitted jacket, known as a spencer.*' 
Tliis was in the same age which saw the 
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OFF TO THE PLAYING FIELDS FOR THE ANNUAL BALL GAME 
'founder’s Day is rclebrated at Hairow each tenth of October, a special feature of the dav beiiiR 
the Ball Lame During the Chnstmas term, mod bespattered teams are often to be seen plaMiig 
this puzzling variety of football, essentially Harrow's own, in which the big, tluiiisv ball, not unlike 
a footstool, may be Kicked and handled, as in Rugby football 


invention of the bandmeh, meat between 
two pieces of bread, by the peer^who 
bore that title, and some wit wrotS 
these Imcs 

Two noble earls whom if 1 name some folks 
might call me sinner, 

The one invented half a coat, the other half a 
dinner. 

When the long ndmg-coat had its 
skirts turned back for convenience, they 
were fastened to buttons in the small 
of the back. The buttons on the back 
of morning-coats, frock-coats, and dress- 
coats are survivals of that habit of 
turning back the front of the long coat 
so as to keep the knees clear of it. 
Originally there was a double row of 
buttons ; by degrees they were reduced 
in numbkr until th^ came down to two, 
thoug}i menservants* livery-coats still 
have sometimes more than that. When 
the darts were cut away altogether the 
cut-away coat came into existence. 


ve.*y much the same as the mornmg codt 
of present-day fashion. Then it oc- 
curred to some daring mnovator to cut 
away still more of the “ skirts," leaving 
only a pair of tails at the back. This 
resulted eventually in the " swallow- 
tail '* coat, now worn in England for 
evenmg dress and in what is called the 
Windsor uniform, a peculiarly hideous 
coat, embroider^ and ornamented, 
which was at one time the regulation 
wear for those %riio waited upon the 
sovereign and may still be seen at Court 
assemWes. The short coats now in 
common wear are descended from the 
cut-away. In the country this Was 
worn short with large side-pockets for 
game or other bulky contents; the 
transition from that to the tailless coat 
was easy. 

The present-day lower garments of 
tom have been, evolved m the same 
gradual way. Breeches readiing to and 
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fastened at the knee succeeded the 
** hose " of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, those close-fitting leg-cover- 
ings which stretched from feet to waist. 
In Stuart times these became more 
baggy, and later they were brought 
fairer down the leg, so as to leave very 
little of the calf showing. But not 
until the early years of the nineteenth 
century did trousers make their appear- 
ance, and they had to struggle against 
a great deal of opposition. At cert am 
colleges in the University of Cambiidge 
undergraduates who dared to dress m 
them were subject to penalties At- 
tending chapel in trousers was not 
counted ; the wearers were reckoned as 
absent and fined. For many years an 
ingenious compromise between trousers 
and knee-breeches held the field ; this 
was the skin-tight form of leg-covering 


often referred to as ** continuations.** 
That the English have more interest 
in and liking for elaborate costume than 
is generally supposed in this age is 
proved by the persistence with which 
ancient costumes are kept up. The 
wigs worn by judges, the smaller wigs 
of barristers and their gowns, the 
plumed helmets of cavalrymen, the 
cocked hats with feathers worn by 
field-marshals, the wearing of sworck 
and scarves and other trappings entirely 
useless by officers of the Army and 
Navy, all testify to a love of dignified 
display. At Court especially this is 
evident. The Yeomen of the Guard 
retain their old finery, the officials are 
m costumes scarcely less conspicuous 
than those of the royal servants, parade 
uniforms are worn by all who possess 
them, ^en civilians are required to 
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dress themsdves according to rule m 
knee-breeches and silk stockings. Until 
lately they were compelled also to cany 
swords and to wear a special coat ; 
now the ordinary dress-coat suffices. 

TTiis insistence on Court finery goes 
back to the days when George I. and 
hb successors brought with them to 
England all the fussy ceremonial of the 
small Hanoverian monarchy. 

PuMy Pomp of Germtn Prinoelinlt 

By the Court Chamberlains of these 
German princelings, now become 
sovereigns on a vaster scale, it was con- 
sidered improper that anyone should 
approach the throne save in a costume 
strictly regulate, and that tradition has 
not yet been destroyed, though, since 
English kings and queens have taken to 
mixing so much more freely *w4th the 
people of all classes, they have grown 
accustomed to conversing with men and 
women in all kinds of attire — ^workers in 
factmes, miners in their pits, farm 
labourers in the fields, crowds at railway- 
stations, dwellers in cottages and little 
houses in the mean streets of towns. 

Thb growth of a more intimate 
relation between royalty and the people 
is partly the natural outcome of the 
system which places a king or a queen 
at the head of a group of nations attached 
firmly to democratic institutions, but 
it b partly due also to the character of 
the reigning family. The first two 
Georges did not identify themselves 
with the nation. They could scarcely 
speak the English language. All their 
habits and prejudices were German. 

** Parmer George*! Popnlerity 

It was George III. who made the 
monarchy popular once more. That he 
was a good husband and affectionate 
father, that he liked to be among hb 
subjects, that he was interested in 
teming, that he would talk to anyone 
be hai^iened to meet just as any other 
M gentleman might — these things 
wdghed^mQre in the English estimation 
of him* than his attempt to revive 
despotic rule, hb shameful mismanage- 
ment of natimial business, the wide- 
^iread corroption by means of titles. 


pensions, and offices which he used to 
maintain hb power. He was beloved 
as a man ; hb follies and crimes as a 
king were forgotten. 

(^ige IV. might have inherited 
hb father's popularity if he had pos- 
sessed any good qualities to offset the 
mean profligacy and stupid ill -nature 
which culminated in his efforts to get 
freedom from hb wife. She uras a 
woman from whom any man might 
have been pardoned for desiring freedom, 
but her husband put himself in the 
wrong from the beginning, and he was 
as heartily detested as his father had 
been loved. William IV. was mildly 
popular, and following him came 
Victoria, who, after nearly making the 
Englbh incline to. a republic, end^ by 
leaving the monarchy stronger than it 
had l^n since the age of Elizabeth. 
At first Victoria made an affecting 
impression by her youth and girlish 
charm; thb was not effaced by her 
unpopular marriage with a prince of 
Saxe-Coburg ; in time the Prince Con- 
sort woie down hb unpopularity, and 
when the Queen was left a widow the 
nation's sympathy went out to her in 
fullest measure. 

Diamond Jubilee of Queen Vietorin 

Her obstinate seclusion took a long 
time to provoke impatience, but it did 
at last change sympathy into a feeling 
that a sovereign who took no part in 
the life of the people might easily be 
dbpensed with. However, all thb was 
changed once more during the latest 
years of her reign. She became the 
favourite that George III. had been. 
At her Jubilee and Diamond Jubilee 
festivities the affection and respect 
which she inspired were shown in every 
possible way. Millions of men and 
women were moved by a personal 
regard for the little old lady whom they 
saw driving among them. Now her 
devotion to the memory of her dead 
husband, a devotion whidi had before 
been resented, appeared touching and 
seemly. Never before was the death 
of a sovereign mourned so genuinely 
by so vast a mass of people dbtributed 
all over the world. King Edwaid's 
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popalaxity rested upon a differait basb 
and was hardly so general at first. 
As a sportsman he delighted all who 
folios^ radng; as a “good fellow" 
he won the admiration of the many 
who like a prince to indulge himself 
with the privileges of his position. 
Short as his reign was. King Edward 
managed, nevei^eless, to gain the 
generd ^commendation before he died. 
His eh^e in bringing about the 
political intimacy with France, the 
reputation he won as a “ peacem^er ’* 
and worker for the preservation of 
peace, his faithful discharge of all the 
duties of his position were universally 
acknowledged. He did not himsetf 
believe that the monarchy would last 
out his son's time, but when he died he 
left it m a condition certainly not less 
stable than it was when he became 
king. He had made it a popular insti- 
tution. Never before had a king won 
the Derby and led in his horse from the 
racecourse amid a throng of excited, 
cheering enthusiasts. 

George V., the People’e ReprewatetSve 

He was as ready to take notice of 
“ General '* Booth or Mr. Will Crooks 
as of great landlords and prominent 
ecclesiastics. He liked the society of 
people who amused him. men and 
women. He let his genial personality 
be seen, and his reward was the liking 
which always goes out to those whose 
“ human “ qualities are most in evidence. 

The reign of King George has seen 
the tie l^tween the nation and the 
Royal Family strengthened and drawn 
closer. He and Qu^ Mary have gone 
among the people far more than any 
sovereigns m the past. In all the 
activities of the nation, whether of 
labour or recreation, they have shown 
their interest. In many directions they 
have extended the representative char- 
acter of their office, acting as spokesmen 
of the national sentiment. The Prince 
of Wales has done a great deal, to >, to 
make it improbable that King Inward’s 
gloomy forkast will be justified. Thus 
while those who take the trouble to 
think about methods of govemmetit 
are convinced that a oonstitutioaal 
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monarchy is the most convenient*, the 
umeflecting mass are attached to it 
for pmonal reasons. 

So long as the sovereign is without 
power and uses the gmt influence 
inherent in the office with discretion, 
so long the English plan seems likely 
to endure. Certainly there has been 
no encouragement to alter it to the 
French or American plan. The only 
question which is asked in England, 
whether it be about a system of govern- 
ment or a new method of cleaning b^ts, 
is the question, Will it work? If it 
works, if it saves trouble, there is agree- 
ment that it is useful. 

Bnglith Ditrc|srd of* Logic 

No amount of argument will make an 
Englishman believe that a new process 
wodd be an improvement upon an old 
one. He does not make reason his guide. 
In shaping his constitution he act^ just 
as he ^d when he found that the skirts 
of his long riding-coat were inconvenient. 
He did not reason out a new shape of 
coat. He turned back the skirts and 
went on wearing the old shape. So in 
the matter of government if he finds 
that some law, some tradition, some 
custom, irks him, he makes a change 
(after thinking about it for a good long 
while). So long as he is not incon- 
venienced, he does not mind at all how 
patchy his institutions may be, how 
little they fit themselves into a logical 
whole. 

ObftiiMte Adhereaoo to Tried llothodt 

The Engli^ have a most complicated 
coinage, a system of weights and 
measures which very few of them under- 
stand thoroughly and which is the 
despair of foreigners. For a great 
many years th^ have been urged to 
adopt the decimal sy^em which is in 
use all over the Continent of Europe 
and throughout Soutli America, and, 
for money, in Canada and the United 
States. No argument has succeeded in 
convincing them that the change would 
be to their advantage. Yet if th^ 
were to discover suddenly that th^ 
tost trade through refusing to fall into 
line with almost all the other dviliEed 
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nations, th^y would b^gin to agitate for 
the decimal system at once. They are 
not interpsted in what there is to be 
said for a reform. They must be con- 
vinced of what it will do. Unless they 
can be sure that change will bring 
greater convenience, they would sooner 
go on as they are. 

Besides the coats and trousers of 
modem Englishmen there are other 
at tides of dress which throw light upon 
the national character. The silk hat, 
which came into general use at one 
time among business men and for social 
occasions, is descended in a du-ect Ime 
from headgear of Tudor times. The 
Cavaliers wore one form of it, the 
Roundheads another ; the ** bucks " of 
George II.*s time were seen in a dis- 
tinctive shape of their own, and so on 
down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Yet when the first top-hat 
of the modem type made its appearance 
tlirre was a not in the Strand (London), 
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and the wearer was fined for causing a 
disturbance. 

The change, though slight enough, 
stirred both curiosity and annoyance. 
Nevertheless, within a short time the 
top-hat became the regulation wear, 
and, in spite of its awkivard shape and 
easily-damaged surface, kept its place, 
]ust because it was the fashion, for 
about a hundred years. Even when it 
had been discarded elsewhere it was 
retained at Eton, though a more absurd 
and unsuitable hat for schoolbo3rs could 
scarcely be imagined. Reason would 
have caused it to be abolished long ago, 
but the mass of Old Etonians wo^d be 
shocked to think that their successors 
wore anything but the costume of 
tradition, so it is still compulsory along 
with the tailed black coats for elder 
and tlie short jackets, called Eton 
jackets, for younger boys. 

The adherence to the Elizabethan 
dress of the Christ's Hospital boys is 




‘^SEEING THE LAST OF HIM”: A MOCK FUNERAL AT CAMBRIDGE 
Cambndge undergraduates are not lacking in ebullience, and a Waruty rag ” sometimes assumes 
immense proportions. In the lamentable event ^ a popular undergraduate being '* sent down ” hn 
fi lends sometimes demonstrate their sympathy by a mock funeral, the victim being escorted to 
the station by a huge procession of grotesquely attired, riotously hilarious *' mourners " 

PAofo, Seen & WtthiH$on 

not mertdy due to the force of con* abroad The Ainencans, being all 

servatism. Apart from its pleasant started in the same schools (with lust 

appearance, its simplicity and conveni* a few exceptions), are far more alike, 

cnce, it is of value m maskmg differences m spite of differences pioduced later on, 

in ibe social standing of the Bluecoat than the English ; the French are more 

boys. If all were dressed by their ahke. A French or Amcncaii artisan or 

parents, as are the boys at most schools, gardener or chauffeur will almost cer- 

many would be marked out at once as tainly be able and ready to enter into 

belonging to tlie poorer and rougher conversation with his employer on even 

classes. The uniform wipes out all such terms Rarely is this so in England, 

differences^ and therefore serves a very though it is ^owly becoming less rare, 

useful purpose m addition to' bemg Therefore, while there are qualities 

agreeal^ pktnresque. which we think of as being French or 

What is known as the “modem American because we find them in 

English diaracter" has often been people of all ranks, it is less easy to 

attributed to the mookfiiig wlisch it discover such qualities among the Eng* 

has received in the pnbhc schools, lish. What are generally considered to 

This may seem ridicul^ when it » be distinctive^ English qualities are 

considered that onTy a very smaH pro- those which are noticeable among the 

portion of EngKAmea go to pobfic governing class, 

schools. Yet when reference is made Bfany of these arouse resentment 
to the ** modem Engfirii character/* among large numbers of Englishmen as 

is it not the diaractar of this small well as among foreigners, who declare 

proportion whidi people mean ? It Is that they are made to feel as if the 

from the public sefaoeds that the g ove rn - English looked upon them as inferiors. 

ingclassisdmwiLaiiditisthegovesiiiQg This same feeling is often caused by 
class which r q neie nis the country these same Englishmen among their own 
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EIGHTS WEEK AT OXFORD’ THE BUMPER AND THE BUMPED 
The annual eight-oared bumping races, known as the F ights, take place at Oxford in May during 
the summer term Starting at fixed distances, the object of each boat is to bump the boat in front 
without being bumped by the boat behind When a bump is effected the two boats involved retire 
from the race, and the following day the victor starts in front of its victim 


rountryfolk The public school educa- 
tion does, indeed, nourish the delusion 
that there is a great gulf fixed between 
the Many and the Few Out of a thirty- 
five million population there are round 
about a million who are in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of foreigners 
representative of the English race 
to-day Arnold Bennett, the novelist, 
before he struggled into the Million 
himself, wrote about it with penetrating 
insight " Their assured, curt voices, 
their proud carnage, their clothes, the 
similarity of their manners, all show that 
they belong to a caste, and that the 
caste has b^n successful in the struggle 
for life/* 

“Chief among the characteristics of 
this class,’* Arnold Bennett went on, 

** after its sincere, religious worship of 
money and financial success, I should put 
its intense self-consciousness as a class. 
The world is a steamer in which it is 
travelling first-class. Occasionally it 
goes to take a look from the promenade 
deck down at the steerage passengers. 

Its feelings toward them are kindly. 
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But the tc .e m which it says the 
steerage * cuts the steerage off from it 
more effectually than many bulkheads “ 
There was profound truth as weU as 
humour in that outburst The English 
upper class, the pubhc school class, has 
separated itself deliberately from the 
mass of the nation. This has happened 
within the last seventy or eighty years. 
Up to nearly the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the old feudal relation 
lingered on. It lingered on, that is to 
say, in rural England. The Industrial 
Revolution had turned the factory 
workers into “ hands,*' had destroyed 
any but what Carlyle called the “ cash 
nexus'* between employers and em- 
ployed. The factory system, however, 
was then of limited extent. Many trades, 
such as that of boot making, were still 
carried on by hand workers in their own 
cottages or shops. In the country, 
though the labourer on the land was 
wretchedly paid and often miserably 
housed, the “squire** maintained his 
influence, and very frequently remained 
popular as well. There was a sentiment 
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of solidarity among the different layers of 
the nation Something of the feudaf 
theory stuck m people's mmds 

This theory was that every man from 
highest to lowest had his place m the 
commumty, his duties and his rights. 
The baron in his castle owed service 
to the king from whom his lands were 
denvcd He also owed protection to 
those who held their lands from him 
and who hved around his castle, and 
they were under obhgation to march 
out under his banner when he went to 
war Thus all were dependent one on the 
other and the more possessions a man 
had the more responsibihtie» were laid 
upon him This system did not last loi^ 
after the land became peaceful and 
orderly Instead of holding their land 
from the king, the landlords became 
the possessors of itf and they let pieces 
of it out to tenant farmers who had to 
pay rent 

For a while there remamed a class of 
yeomen farmers who owned their fanns , 
there were also small holders who took 
ilvantage of the common lands for 


grazing thar cattle Gradually the 
yeomen of England died out Thor 
farms were abwbed mto big estates, 
and at the same time the process of 
endosing the common lands was bemg 
earned on by landowners eager to 
increase their possessions at the cost 
merely of fencing m the ground they 
took from pubhc use In many dis- 
tricts the public. It IS true, made httle 
use of It, let it grow rank, and so gave 
an excuse to the enclosers 
Thus the land of England, from bemg 
owned by a great many people, most of 
whom were workmg it themselves, fell 
into the handi» of a much smaller number 
who, for the most part, let it out to be 
farmed So long as this small number 
of landlords was made up almost entirely 
of men whose famihes^ad been on the 
same estates for a long tune, the fetling 
towards them was, on the whole, 
friendly They had grown up among the 
villagers who work^ for ^em They 
would help a man out of difficulties 
at Chnstmas they gave presents — pig 
c*- a sack of potatoes , their wives sr * 



Ot\RS AND cox OF A COLLEGE CREW ARRIVING AT THE BOAT HOUSE 
While Uie Osford Univenity crew is practtimf iwr the. great Boat Race, the other rowing men are 
training for the bumpi-ig tacea Bach coUege ii represented, and the boats* positions, at the beginning 
of Eights Week, corrospciid with the order in which they fini»hed the previous year lo attain the 
position of front boat, or **Head of the River,’' is the aenith of a college boat club’s ambition 
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soup and nourishing jelly to anyone 
who fell ill. In short, they recQgn^d, 
as a rule, that they had responsibilities 
towards their tenants, and did their 
best, according to their lights, which did 
not perhaps bum very brightly, to dis- 
chaige them. 

New LMdlordi OmC Old Teaente 

But as time went on it brought into 
being a new class of landlords: men 
who had made money in trade and 
wanted to turn themselves into '* landed 
gentry ; men who regarded the re- 
ktion between them and their tenants 
as purely business ; men who repudiated 
any obligation to do any more for those 
who liv^ on thdr estates and, perhaps, 
worked for them than was contained 
in the legal documents drawn up for 
their advantage by skilful, cunning 
brains. Now the disinclination of the 
young countrymen to stay on the land, 
which had bem showing itself for some 
while, was intensified. They could see 
no prospect before them which made it 
worth their while to stay. Even if they 
could save enough out of their scanty 
wages to buy a small piece of land of 
their own, land was very hard to get. 
The landowners would seldom part with 
any. They preferred to let it on leaiie, 
so that it would return to them improved 
in value ; it was not worth the trouble 
of drawing up leases for small holdings. 

Depopulation of the Rural Dietriote 

Thus every year more and more land 
went out of cultivation, the country 
population became smaller, and largo’ 
every year the numbers crowded 
together under unhealthy conditions in 
the cities and towns. Now four-fifths of 
the English people are townsfolk ; only 
one-fifth live in villages and till the soil. 
In France the proportions are two-thirds 
in the country and one-third in the 
towns. In Gomany before the Great 
War one-third of the people worked 
on the land, two-thirds gained their 
living by urban occupations, lifany 
rem^es for the deserted state of the 
English countryside have been dis* 
ciisied, many plans put forward for 
attiactiiig people back to it. The danger 


of being dependent upon oversea supplies 
(rf food is admitted on all hands. Yet 
nothing is done to ensure the growing 
of more food at home. The big estates 
are being broken up, but they are being 
largely bought by the ** new riuh.'* A 
go^ many farmers have seized the 
opportunity, never bdore oflered to 
them, to become the owners of their 
farms, but the difficulties in the way 
of ithe small hdder are as great as ever. 

England during the last few years 
has been ** chining hands,*' but the 
number of landomers has not greatly 
increased. When the great change in 
the ownership of the soil took place 
after the monasteries had been de- 
spoiled of their properties, a wude parti- 
tion of land was the result. At that 
period an Act was passed which obliged 
every buyer of a cottage to add four 
acres of land to it. A nation of small 
holders was thus brought into existence. 

The City Goei *^Beck to the Lud*’ 

No tendency towards a repetition of 
that change, which was so beneficial to 
England, giving her a steady backbone 
of prosperity while she was acquiring 
her empire, is visible at present. Of 
the whole of the land in England 
and Wales over one half is in the 
possession of 2,500 owners. Three- 
quarters of the whole are owned by 
fewer than 40,000 people. 

Among those engaged in city occu- 
pations there has been within the last 
thirty years or so a decided drift " back 
to the land." The number of small 
properties in the country witlun easy 
reach of London and other cities has 
gone up quickly. But these are seldom 
more than week-end cottages, with 
gardens and perhaps meadows attached. 
The effect of this desire of town- 
dweliers for fresh air and pleasant sur- 
roundings is to make it even more 
difficult to keep the worker on the land. 
The sopply of cottages is not nearly 
large enough ; very often the week- 
end takes one or more of the few 
which are available in a district and 
turns them into what is distinguished 
as a ** gentleman's house." Young men 
brought up on farms could see little 
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chance of being able to marry if there 
was no prospect of their being able to 
find houses to live in. They went into 
the cities, therefore, or to Canada. 

To those who had been brought up in 
the country the city offered numerous 
attractions , the country had the charm 
of novelty and interest for many who 
had lived in cities all their lives Often 
at first the farm-boy would thmk with 
a wistfullongmg of the fields and woods, 
the clean air the song of birds, the quiet 
evening, and the healthful weariness 
brought to the worker in the open. 
Soon he found that the excitements of 
the streets, the abundance of cheap 
amusement, the wider companionship, 
made up for all that he had left behind, 
and he A^ould become a ** townee " 


contentedly for the rest of his life. It 
was the inflow of such recruits that 
kept up and increased the city popula- 
tions. It has been fairly well established 
that city-bred families do not last more 
than three generations. There is not 
room for so many children in the 
crowded towns as there is in the 
country ; they have not the same 
chance of vigorous existence. Accom- 
panying the growth of the cities there is 
dearly noticeable a drop in the birth rate. 

Old people in England frequently 
boast that they were members of very 
large families. A dozen children once 
formed a medium-sized family. Fifteen 
was not considered out-of-the-way. 
Twenty aroused no wonder, only ad- 
miration. The height of the houses 
built in London from the 
sixties to the eighties of 
the nineteenth century, 
the number as well as the 
largeness of the rooms, 
show that households 
were then very much 
bigger than they are now. 
When such houses are 
divided up into fiats they 
can accommodate three or 
four, sometimes as many 
as half a dozen families of 
to-day. It was the prolific 
habit of the English which 
made it possible for them 
to secure and govern so 
much of the earth's 
surface. The sons of the 
well-to-do needed a wider 
field for their energies 
than their own little island 
could offer. They went 
to India as official, they 
traded in the Far East, 
they opened up the Dark 
Continent of Africa, some 
of them helped to push on 
the cultivation line in 
Canada, though too often 
m that country they were 
** remittance men," valued 
far below the Scots who 
had no resources save 
their readiness to work. 
These men, mostly 



ONE OF THE SHOEBLACK BRIGADE 
Squatted behind his outfit-bos, with tins of blacking, bottles of 
pMish, brushes and cloths spread on the pavement beside it, the 
shoeblack is one of many who mimster to the daily needs of 
the pedestrian in London's busy thoroughfares 
PMo, DomU MeLtuh 
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educated in the pubhc schools, some of 
them at Oxford or Cambndge, some of 
them with a few years* service as officers 
in the Army, are the men who have given 
the world its conception of the English 
character They formed a kmd of Free- 
masonry, with certam passwords, certain 
standards of behaviour 
They spoke with the s ime 
tongue, ther opinicis 
were shaped to one 
pattern In pohtics they 
might be Conservative or 
they might be Liberal , 
there was no real difference 
between them They 
believ^ m the British race, 
its capacity, its love of 
freedom and justice, its 
divme appointment to 
rule large portions of the 
globe They believed, too, 
in their own class They 
held that leadership was a 
quality inborn m ** gentle- 
men,'* and that so long as 

the lower orders ** would 
recogmze only “ gentle 
men * as their lords and 
masters, all would be well 
Many of them forgot that 
their fatheis or grand- 
fatheis had themselves 
belong^ to '* the lower 
orders,** and had pushed 
their way into the 
privileged rank by 
commercial acumen and 
mdustry 

Here we see one of the 
sources of the English 
aristocracy s strength It has never 
been a closed caste By one door new 
men could alwaj^ be admitted to it, 
by another door many of its younger 
sons went out to become absorbed in the 
mass of the population fhe arislo 
cracies of Europe have come to grief 
because they were closed castes All the 
children of a baron were barons, 
whether the title was French, German, 
Russian, or Austnan Those who were 
“ m *’ did their best to keep new- 
comers out The English aristocracy 
has never been entirely out of sympathy 


with the desires and sentiments of the 
nation, and during the last hundred 
years, at any rate, it has been saved 
from the reproach and the penl of 
exclusiveness by creations of new 
peerages, by the admission into the 
governing class of all who troubled to 





ENGLISH POSTMAN ON HIS DAILY ROUND 
Brisk and neat in his red piped blue uniform letter b'lg on 
shoulder, and packet of letters in his hand, the postman makes 
his round, his double knock one of I ondon s familiar and 
pleasant sounds, always responded to with alacrity 
Phofo E A Piyne 

master its passwords and to conform 
to Its standards of behaviour 
The House of I ords consists of about 
728 members Oqf> three or four can 
show a table of di scent so far back as 
the signing of Magna Carta or the 
Battle of Agmeourt More than half the 
peerages have been created within the 
last century, over 200 of them since 
1882 If the roll of peers were carefully 
analysed, it would be found that at 
least one-third are descended from 
families which not long ago were in the 
lower middle rank of social life An 
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“CARNATIONS -LOVELY CARNATIONS! ” 
Throughout the year the flower-girls, with their baskets of fresh 
blooms, give lovely touches of colour to the streets of London. 
Ihe changing blooms they proffer to the passers-by mark the 
passing pageant of the yeac 
PhtAo, WM F. Taylor 


American writer, praising the English 
method, which results in an "aristocracy 
of power instead of the feeble Con- 
tinental custom of an aristocracy of 
birth," wrote of the House of Lords : 
" It is not a house of birth or ancestry, 
for it is composed to an overwhelming 
extent of successful men from almost 
every walk in life. No one cares a hg 
what a man’s ancestry was in this 
matter-of-fact land if he succeeds, if 
he becomes rich and powerful." More 
than seventy peers, he pointed out, 
were either lawyers or the descendants 
of lawyers. " The Dukes of Leeds trace 
back to a cloth-worker ; the Eark of 
Radnor to a Turkey merchant ; the 
Earls of Craven to a tailor ; the families 


of Dartmouth, Ducie, 
Pomfret, Tankerville, 
Dormer, Romney, Dudley, 
Fitzwilliam, C o w p e r , 
Leigh, Damley, Hill, 
Normanby, all sprang 
from London shops and 
counting-houses, and that 
not so very long ago." 

Even in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century 
class distinctions lingered 
on in England Feudalism 
had not yet relaxed its 
grip upon the national 
imagmat ion The English , 
if they are slow to gr.isp 
an idea, are slow also to 
get rid of it. They still 
reckoned that a lord was 
better than a scjuirc 
(though the squire might, 
as many do, trace back 
his lineage to Plantagenet 
times, while the lord might 
be the son of noborly) , 
that the squire was better 
than the parson (unless the 
paison happened to be the 
squire’s son) and the 
doctor ; that the parson 
and doctor could look 
down on the lawyer and 
the farmer ; that lawyer 
and farmer had the right 
to consider themselves 
superior to the trades- 
people ; and that below the trades- 
people came those who worked with 
their hands. 

These were no hard-and-fast dis- 
tinctions such as existed in Prussia, 
for example. The clergy of the Church 
of England was recruited mainly from 
the governing class and to a large extent 
from the titled and landed classes. A 
farmer might be a peer’s son, a doctor 
might come of good family with aristo- 
cratic connexions. There was no feeling, 
therefore, that a man could not get out of 
his class into the one above. 

This conception of a social hierarchy 
consisting of a number of classes, each 
separated from the other by their speech 
and manners as well as by their 
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occupations and tbe length ot their purses, 
was losing its hold rapidly m the last 
years of the Victonan Age It could not 
survive the setting-up of money as the 
only standard of social worth The 
South African gold millionaires had a 
great deal to do with kilhng it The 
adventurers who made vast fortunes by 
opening out the Rand mines happened 
to belong mostly to a stratum of the 
uneducated and totally unrefined Their 
ostentation, their Park Lane houses, the 
readmess of Society to take them up 
for the sake of their millions, were 
satinsed and cancalured, more or 
less mercilessly, and the change in 
pubhc opinion which had been preparing 
was consummated From that time on- 
ward the tone of feeling towards 
Society was different, respect gave place 
to something that was very like con 
temptuous mdifference 


At the same time the work whicli the 
pubhc schools had been doing for a 
long penod came to full fhiition 
Origin^y mtended for the cultivation 
of the mmds of poor scholars, thev had 
m the course of centimes changed their 
direction and become engmes of social 
rather than mtellectual education Such 
sayings as that which tradition attri- 
butes to the great Duke of Wellmgton 
about the Battle of Waterloo l^ing 
** won on the playing-fields of Eton,’* 
and the legend which crystallised round 
the name of Dr Arnold of Rugby, 
representing the influence of the public 
school as an agent for promoting all 
that is manly and honourable, ** a 
healthy mmd m a healthv body," and 
so on, superseded entirely the aims of 
the studious founders which had been 
concerned only with learning and piety 
Ihe ideal now set up was one of 



WHEN THE "PEARLY** KINQ OF NORTH LONDON DRIVES IN STATE 
On work days bis costume is nondescript, but on high days and holidays, when taking his “missis*' 
and the **kid*' for an outing, the appearance of the King of the ** Pearlier** borders on the fantastic, 
BO lavidily ** sewn '* is bis costume with pearl buttons The rapid disappearance from Costerland 
of the bell bottomed trousen and the display of “ pearlies “ is a regrettable fact to-day 
PM0, DimM McLmk 
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YOUNG LONDON SUPPORTS THE ANGLO-ITALIAN ENTENTE 
In summer time the ice cream merchant drives a thriving trade m London Small boys crowd round 
bis gaudily painted stall, licking vanilla ice out ol thick eggeup shaped glasses, or absorbing sandwiches 
compacted of a layer of strawberry or vanilla ice between two wafer bisemts 1 his trade is mainly 
in the hands of It^ans, of whom there is a large colony m London 
Photo W9U F Taylor 
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LONDON ART GALLERY FOR THE MAN IN THE STREET 
Against the wooden palings the pavement artist has propped the boards on which he has executed 
his works of art in coloured chalks Further to awaken the material sympathy of the hurrying 
passers by, he writes appeals on the pavement, not mfrequently emphaslnim nis plea by the legend, 
“ 1 am a poor artist I ** His drawings are often of a topical character 


Photo, DomaU MeUuh 
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proficiency in games and general " good 
sportsmanship ' Those boys who had 
a natural turn for scholarship or who 
realized that they had their own way 
to make, and must prepare themselves 
for the struggle, were permitted to 
follow their bent, but none had culture 
thrust upon them A very small amount 
of ment^ exertion was sufficient to pull 
any boy through without disgrace 
The advantages of the public school 
s>stem were many It removed boys 
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the right accent and could use the right 
slang, they believed in the public school 
spint, they had a genuine desire to 
* do the right thing and a genuine 
dislike of meanness, puffery, ostenta- 
tion, boasting , they were saturated 
with the determination never to do 
anything which was ** not cricket '* or 
which, according to the public school 
standard, would not be " playing the 
game They were also class conscious 
m a very marked degree They adnutted 



THAMES WATERMEN ENGAGED IN A ROUND-UP DURING THE “SWAN UPPING'* 
M !>wan« make their nests in the upper Thames Being the property of the Crown and the Dyera* 
and Vinters' Companies of the City of London, they are carefnlK presersed Each summer water 
men round up the cygnets, or " e'ear bills,’ and cut distinguishing marks on their bills Owing 
to the fight the swans put up, this practice is far from eas> , aud involuntary duckmgs are frequent 


from their homes during a period of 
their youth m which they were apt to 
be restive and unmanageable It taught 
them to be clean and active, to delight 
in their strength, to understand the 
value of team-work, to recognize a 
standard of honour When they left 
they could, if they had profited by their 
hve or six years' stay, play the games 
usual among " gentlemen," they had 


only one kind of social value — the kmd 
which they themselves possessed The 
word for those who did not possess this 
varied from time to time At one 
period it was " cad," at another 
" bounder " These epithets were apphed 
without ill-humour to all " outsiders " 
Thus, instead of a number of classes, 
there came eventually to be no more 
than two — at all events, m the 
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judgement of the public school class. 
There were those who spoke in the same 
way, used the same language, wore the 
same clothes, observed the same code of 
manners, handled their knives and forks 
in the same way ; and there were those 
who did not. Among the latter there 
continued to be numerous distinctions. 
Even the very, poor, among whom the 
idea of social differences seemed to the 
public school class to be absurd, were 
divided up by the subtle tests invisible 
to anyone not knowing their lives inti- 
mately. All these, however, were 
Ignored by what Arnold Bennett called 
so aptly ** the passengers on the pro- 
menade deck.’* They lumped all the 
other people on board together as 
“ impossible.’* 

Faults of the *‘Old Nobility" 

There was less snobbishness in this 
than might be supposed by an unfriendly 
critic of the English mind. The differ- 
ence insisted upon was quite a real one. 
When the nobility prided themselves 
upon being above other folks by reason 
of their descent they provided matter 
for laughter. When Lord Chesterfield 
kept Dr. Johnson waiting because he 
was an earl and the doctor had to cam 
his own living. Lord Chesterfield showed 
that he and his age accepted a false 
standard of human values. The differ- 
ence between the peer and the commoner 
was all in the commoner’s favour. And 
so, when a certain noble lord spoke 
of his fellow-tourists in Switzerland as 
" cads ** he was assuming to himself a 
superiority which he certainly did not 
possess over many of those whom he 
scorned. He was keeping up the old 
notion that because he was the son of a 
duke he was of finer make than the 
mass of his fellow-creatures. 

Sound Public School Tradition 

The public school class, which rules 
England politically and socially, and 
has ruled it, together with the British 
Empire, for the best part of half a 
century, is under no such antiquated 
delusion as that. It sets no store by 
birth or blood. It accepts a man for 
what he is, not for what his ancestors 


may have been. He may be the son of 
a sweep or a road-mender, he may have 
begun life as a workhouse child or a 
draper's assistant ; such matters are 
trifles. Anyone who can pick up the 
current fashions in speech, in dress, in 
behaviour, is admitted to be " all right ** 
until something is definitely proved 
against him. But the least suspicion of 
an “ accent,** the wrong choice of a tie 
or collar, any lapse from the cool, 
incurious, polite, unemotional demea- 
nour which marks the ** elect,** is enough 
to cause the barriers to be put up. A 
navvy became a Trade Union official, 
then a member of Parliament ; during 
the war he was given a commission, and ' 
became a staff officer. In his uniform, 
red tabs, and "brass hat,” he moved on 
terms of perfect equality with officers 
who might be dukes, country gentlemen 
of immemorial descent, regulars of the 
old Army school. He could not go 
wrong in the matter of dress, he had 
been clever enough to copy their way 
of talking, he was ” one of us.** 

Dominance of the Governing ClaM 

The result of this is to soften the 
asperity of political conflict, to hindei 
the holders of revolutionary theories 
from attempting to put them in prac- 
tice. The endurance of the influence of 
the governing class is moreover largely 
explicable by the law of human nature 
which makes youth impetuous and 
revolutionary and age cautious and 
conservative. The men who begin their 
careers as extremists soon b^n to tone 
down the fierceness of their attacks. 
Positfon and responsibility restrain them 
within ordered ways. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was a Republican when 
he entered Parliament, and ended his 
active political life as virtual leader of 
the Conservative party. Mr. John Morley 
was for some while an uncompromising 
Radical, but found his way in due course 
to the House of Lords. Neither Mr. 
Asquith nor Mr. Uoyd George was bom 
in the governing class, but they assimi- 
lated its characteristics so completely 
that few remembered their lowly origin 
or that they had ever denounced the 
class which accepted them as its leaders. 
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GUTTER OF 6UN ON GEm m THE CORNISH RIVIERA 
With climate and scenery so channing that it has ticcome known as the Cornibh Rmera the Pena'incc 
district of Cornu all ranks \ ery high among the holiday resorts of England About a mile to the south 
west of Penzance is the fishing village of Ncwlyn, one of whose old inhabitants is here seen scanning 
the gh tiering bay for a ghmpse of the fishing fleet hmueward bound 
Pluto, A W CuUor 



**i.EISURELY DOES IT” .u «fcWL/N»8 NARROW STREETS 
Newlyn has pwicrvad Its outward aspect unchanged through long years, despite tavagon by 
escufskxiists from all parts of the country and itt world-wide reputatioi^ tte nome <rf the Newlw 
of painteis. The Newlyn Art GaUery and Opfe Memorljd Museum is om of the 
'’^attractions of ue plaosb and Newlyn artists have adomed the church with mural paintings 

PJbeS^ A, W. CulUr 
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FAIR DAFFODILS WHOSE HASTIKQ DAY HAS RUN TO EVENSONG 
Fruit aad flower growlnf It an Important Industry In the district of Cornwall round about Penzance. 
The supply of ctutlvaled blooms Is larpely augmented by those of the native flora, which attains 
Inoomparaole perfection in the mild climate of the duchy. In the spring, wild daffodils and, later, 
golden gorse and purple heaths clothe the cliffs and moorlands with glory 
PA«lat. Il'df F. TjyUf 
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I aROUR-SAVINQ method of hay stacking on a KENTISH FARM 

Toth.M,h!nA.U^Uvcc,^^^^^^^ 

Photo, A. W. Cuttn 


English Life & Character— 3 

The “tlasaes” & the “Masses" 

J OHN BURNS saidonce that a Labour had subsided, Mr. Lloyd George's 
Member of Parliament ceased to be avowed desire to ” make it hot for the 
of any use to his constituents as rich still further inflamed political 
soon as he put his legs under a Cabinet animosities. And then came the rise 
Minister's dinner-table. He knew how of the Labour Party — not altogether 
skilfully the social hook was baited with Socialist, nor altogether inclin^ to 
intent to persuade anyone who seemed develop the aim of Mr. IJoyd George, 
inclined to fight against the existing order but with views which certainly did not 
to accept a comfortable place in it. The fit in with those of either of the " histone 
House of Commons was described at parties." 
one time as " the best club in Europe.” 

That was the footing on which members Labour Party and the Commons 

Heated one another They acted in jjr. John Bums had become re- 
tlie spirit of Shakesjieare s line : conciled with “ the system.” He had 

strive mightily, but eat and dnnk as tnends. accepted a place.in the Cabinet and had 

worn a gold-laced uniform at a Court 
The English have always kept up a function. Mr. Keir Hardie's appear- 
( onnexion between eating and public ance in the House wearing a cloth cap 
life, and dinnci-p.it tics foimed a regular sent a shudder of apprehension thiough 
part of their political arrangements, all who cherished the traditions of 
\t the opening of each Parliamentary P.irlianicnt, conceived as a g.athcring 
session tlu‘ leaders of parties entertained of men who had been at the same 
their chief supporters All through the schools and colleges, who acknowledged 
session the Speakei gave dinner-parties, the same basic printiplt's, though they 
at which members of all opinions met might differ as to the best means of 
one another upon neutral ground, and putting, / them into practice, who were 
discovered, as a rule, that their oppon- " the gentlemen of England " in council, 
ents were " better fellows than they the fine flower of the nation taking 
had thought." There was nothing thought for the national welfare, 
unusual m friendships between men The walls which had heard hitherto 
on opposite sides of the House of only the polished tones of orators with 
Commons, men who belaboured one cultivated voices, now echoed the 
another in their speeches, but walked accents to which the dockside, the coal 
away arm-in-arm after the debate w^as mine, the cotton mill were accustomed, 
done. Measures that affected the daily lives 

of " the poor,” of that mass of people 
Ch..<e in Pnrli.ment.ry Amenitiee jiyj„g below the level of decent subsist- 

The first political leader who declined ence whose numbers a Prime Minister 
‘o follow the social custom of the had put at thirteen millions, more than 
House was Mr. Parnell. He did not a quarter of the population, were dis- 
dine, he made no friends outside his cus^ now by men who had^been bom 
own party, he treated politics as the in mean alleys, who had gone to work 
serious business of his life at West- as little children, who had known what 
minster. From that period dates a it meant to be hungry and to have no 
change in English politics. The Home meal waiting for them, no money to 
Rule split in the Liberal Party envenomed buy even a loaf of bread. To the 
relations between the two sides. Mr. cr^t of the assembly, such speeches 
Gladstone's attempt to satisfy the Irish were listened to with attention and 
brought back a violence of speech and sympathy. The men who made them 
a bitterness of feeling which had been gain^ the respect and often the liking 
for a long time unknown. Before this of their fellow-members. Some of them 
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became useful on committees, mastered 
quickly the luKs of procedure, made 
their value evident, so that no surprise 
was felt when I..ibour members were 
included in the Mini^tiy formed soon 
after the beginning of the Great War. 
They served the country well in office, 
their public spirit and their aptitude 
for the business of the State were at 
least equal to those of the class from 
which Cabinets had been hitherto drawn. 

Tt uas ho})cd from this and other 
signs that the War would break down 
that separation of classes which Queen 
Victoria had deplored in a letter to the 
editor of “The Times*' (Delane), written 
in the year 1870. She described as a 
"gieat danger and misfortune ’* the 
“ contempt foi ' those -below you and 
the ticalment of servants.*' This she 
laid to the charge of “ the Higher 
Classens,” and «iskcd the editor to wiite 
ai tides frequently, “pointing out the 
evil of the wi etched frivolity and levity 
of their views and lives." 

From iiis earliest school days the boy 
belonging to these “ Higher Classes '* 


was taught to look down upon the 
Lower Gasses.** At his pFeparatory 
school he had it instilled into him that 
he was of superior flesh and blood ; he 
believed it because his panemts and 
nurses had very likely brought him up 
in that belief and treated him accord- 
ingly. The public schools empliasised 
the gull fixed between gentlemen and 
“ cads.** The Universities, the Army, 
and the Navy followed the same line 
of thought. The working-man was the 
subject of perpetual jokes, both in 
conversation and in the papers which 
reflected the opinions of those who were 
called in the phrase of the street the 
“ Upper Ten." He was taunted with 
idleness, with beeriness ; was repre- 
sented in a manner, not bitter or ill- 
natured, but contemptuous to a degree 
that would have been impossible in 
America or France 
Certainly the Great W*ar did breed 
better understanding and therefore 
greater sympathy between Englishmen. 
To many young officers there was 
revealed for the first time the truth 



OLD-WORLO CEREMONY OF "FRICKINQ^' THE SHERIFFR 

Each Bii|«sb county has a aheriff, or tbife-nevu, who 'ia in oflioe for one year. iUido 

muirea that three Mod'* nanm for each eouaty bo wboiltled to the Kliif after aetoctlQn tw the 
Oiaimllw of the Bsdequar, who Is seen itated to the eaoln Uatenliif to the oainaa betof raad out 
by the Kiag*s Romembraiioer. The nomination oaremouy taket place annually at theXud Chief 
JiitUoe*t Court on November the aocroir of S. llartio 
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RECORDING HER VOTE AT THE BALLOT BOX 

Althoii;;h one of thr older school she takes advanti;^ of niodirn 
pHNile^Ob and \otes as conscientious! v ss an\ min tnidish 
wctncn hrst admitted to the franchise in zqiS form more than 
a third of the electorate in miny constituencies 


llijit banters of class arc 
II tihcial and harmful, that 
men are very much alike 
>vliatcvcr their occupation 
iiul rank may be. that 
theie aic no distinction:^ 
of character bctwitn iieh 
iiid poor that in each 
li\er of society there aic 
good, bad, «ind indiffci t nt , 
md that men must be 
judged as individuals not 
lo 01 ding to then biith or 
stiiion in life 

The cheerful endurance 
of the private soldieis, 
their humour ind kindii 
ncbS, their generosity, 
their respect for women, 
then quick appreciation 
of the qualities of an 
officer, clningid cntiiely 
the attitude which 
numbers of men of the 
public school class had 
been trained to t ike 
towards the working man 
Upon th( pnv itrs also an 
effec t was ni id( by the 
disiovLiy tint many 
whom they hid disdain- 
fully ( onsidn t d \ oiing 

swells* could woik as 
hard as anj bodj put up 
with discomfort and suffering as gailj, 
‘ihow as much consideration hoM out 
the hand of fiiendship as ^rankly and 
with as warm a heut 
But even while the War lasted there 
were in Lngland murmurmgs on both 
sides which made it more than doubtful 
whether .in> permanent bettering of 
the relations between the Few ancl the 
Many would be left behind The workers 
weic scveiel> blamed for demanding 
higher wages in munition factoiics 
Because they spent their money freely, 
buying luxunes which had never been 
within their reach before, they were 
satirised keenly, and the belief was 
propagated that then women all wore 
fuis and that all their homes were 
provided with pianos Talk of the 
large mcomes earned m mum- 
tions " was common m drawing-rooms 


and around the dinner tables of the 
bew, though when official inquiry was 
made into the wages paid to munition 
workers it was rcpoittd that the 
avciagc did not much exceed three 
pounds a week 

As the prices of necessary foods and 
other indispensable commodities went 
up the wages paid in almost all manual 
occupations rose to keep pace with 
them , and here again there were bitter 
comments upon the cost ofdabour, upon 
the “ selfishness ** of the woiking man 
Dunng a railway stnkc, which lasted 
for a week, in the autumn of 1919, 
numbers of young men belonging to the 
'* Higher Classes *' offered their help as 
vohmteers, and proclaimed their satis- 
faction at being able to take part m 
defeating the men's demands On the 
other side there was resentment against 
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What was vaguely called profiteering; 
resentment against the large increase 
in individual fortunes ; anger that rises 
in wages should be grudged them ; a 
dissatisfaction that the end of the War 
bad not brought the new order of social 
relations whi^ had been so confidently 
promised. 

The consequence was an enthusiasm 
among sections of the manual workers 
for the new remedy, Durect Action, and 


win. The Russian Revolution, which 
pot aside the idea of a parliament on 
the familiar lines and established 
councils (soviets), filled the minds of a 
ism who did and of many who did not 
imderstand what had b^n done with 
the conviction that here lay the next 
devdqpment of democratic rule. To 
make the change at once was, however, 
plainly impossible, so, as the next best 
thing, strikes as a means of compelling 



LONDON SCHOOLBOYS BEING TAUGHT TO “PLAY THE GAME” 
Parliament Hill, which has many histoncal associations with London, was secured as an open space 
for the metropohs in 1889 The level ground near Gospel Oak and Highgate is maintained for cricket, 
football, and other outdoor games, and boys from the London County schools in the neighbour- 
hood are taught to play the national game according to the rules 


a restless mterest m revolutionary " 
schemes ** Direct Action ” arose out 
of the growmg disbelief m the value of 
parliamentary action In all countries 
which had adopted democratic institu- 
tions, modelled mostly on those which 
through many centuries had come into 
being m the English State, there was a 
fceli^ that more positive and rapid 
results might be produced by some 
other method of registering the popular 


a Government to adopt or abandon 
particular policies were warmly ad- 
vocated by a small group But the 
conservatism inborn m the English was 
not slow to declare itself The mass of 
the Labour Party showed that it was 
as yet far from being convinced that 
nothing further in the way of reform 
on a wide scale was to be expected, 
from parliaikientary government. Their 
moderation was ap^auded, and for a 
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MUSICAL DRILL AT A COUNTY COUNCIL INFANTS' SCHOOL 
Acquisition of mere learning is no longer regarded as the principal object of education, and much more 
im^tance is attached to training children to use their own brains and initiative These Infants, in 
a County Council school are condurting a musical drill on their own account, one beating time, another 
playing the drum, and the rest going through the evolutions with their teacher as spectator 



NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION SHOWING THE “USE" OF FIGURES 
Things have altered la Yorkshire schools since Wackford Squeers made his pupils at Dotheboys Hall 
spell windows and then clean them Those lads are being shown the practical use and personal interest 
cn figures, and methods of using them, by means of a graph traang the increase of population m their 
native town — something ot socidogy thus being grafted on to anibmctic 
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time the prospect of lessening that 
separation of classes which had disturbed 
the mind of Queen Victoria seemed to 
grow brighter. 

In part this unfortunate division was 
due to the shyness which afflicts so 
many Englishmen, not as painfully as 
it did, but still to an extent unknown 
among other nationalities. Dickens 
parodied this " reserve/’ this aristo- 
cratic hauteur,” in many amusing 
pages, never with greater effect than 


parlourmaid upon the human level. 
With their grooms and coachmen 
they were often on excellent terms, so 
long as the conversation confined itself 
to horses ; they would discuss shooting 
with their gamekeepers and gardening 
with their gardeners without any feding 
of restraint. But to regard those who 
worked for them and waited upon them 
as men and women like unto themselves, 
which is the American attitude, though 
it may be obscured by the occasional 



YOUNG ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET IN PETER PAN’S KINGDOM 

Ken’^ARton Gard^n^, immortalized by Sir James Bame as the haunt oi Peter Pan, *3 a paradise for 
London children. Its open spaces and leafy trees provide a sokndid setting for their games The 
Hound Pond ts one of the most favoured spots, and boats of all types and sizes make the perilous 
jounicy across its surface, their youthful owners toliowing theu' progress with the keenest anxiety 


in his sketch of Mr. Dorrit on the 
Continent. Edward FitzGerald described 
with admiration the *' haughtiness ” of 
Frederick Tennyson, the Poet Laureate’s 
brother. Employers who would have 
been glad to make friends with their 
men were tongue-tied and awkward. 
Masters who felt that it was unnatural 
and uncomfortable to live in the same 
house with servants from whom they 
were so completely cut off, became 
more uncomfortable still when they 
tried to approach their butler or their 


vagaries of ” resolute ” employers, was 
almost impossible to the English govern- 
ing class. They had not l^n brought 
up to take this view. They had b^n 
encouraged to suppose that, just as the 
English were supeiior to all other races, 
so they, the cream of the English, were 
entitl^ to consider themselves above 
the rest of the nation. In justice to 
them, it must be allowed that the rest 
of the nation agreed with them^or 
at any rate appeared to do so. 
Children were warned that they must 
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HAPPV CHILDREN AT THE "SEASIDE” IN A LONDON PARK 
Next to the improvement of thfllr dtrdUnn ptteticel philantbrapy's meet beneficent work for tte pdw 
children m atiee hee been the provlrion of ^yfrounds. Bepedelly popular am the pm^t and so- 
pite, ttke tboae at Fnllmm Puk, iNiere peddEng and building sand oaatlea maybe enjoy^ by children 
^ too poor to be given a holiday^ the leaalda 
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** respect their betters.*' All who be- 
longed to the Higher Classes were 
addressed as '*air" and "ma'am.** 
Caps were touched to them, and up to 
not very long ago curtsies were dropped 
by the women and girls. A hymn 
learned by all children spoke of 

The rich mao in hia castSe, 

The poor man at his gate 

as being appointed to their positions by 
Provid^ce, which expected them to 
remain contentedly as they were. While 
the artisan or labourer stood up for his 
rights and was quick to resent injustice 
or harshness, he accepted his inferiority. 
It was not so much " high birth " or long 
ancestry that he respected, for many 
families living in small cottages and 
earning their bread .by field toil could 
trace their descent a very long way 
back by means of parish register and 
tombstones in the village churchyard. 
His feeling was that he could not expect 
to be the equal of those who had 
" eddication." By that expression he 
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did not mean kaining— he bad diacenied 
that what the schools of the Hi^er 
Classes imparted was not scholaiihip 
but sodal.dktinction. The gap between 
him and those who spoke, Messed, and 
behaved so differently from him could 
not, it seemed to him, be bridged. They 
had, by being " eddicated,** established 
their right to be on the promenade 
deck, to live in comfort, luxury even ; 
those who had no " eddication " must 
]>e content with a standard very much 
lower. 

The Act passed in 1870, whidi pro- 
vided instruction for all and enforced 
school attendance, indirectly helped 
to alter this humble frame of mind. It 
created an immense mass of opinion, 
ill-informed certainly aiyd without any 
basis of firm reasoning, but far more 
sure of itself and far more ready to be 
influenced by those^ who made fun of 
the old social hierarchy and urged the 
working-man to assert himself. Actually 
the enforcement of education had little 
effect on the nation so far as culture 



WITH BUCKET AND SPADE ON THE SUSSEX SANDS 
lion fortiiute tl^ manv of thdr eootonmomlei^ tbaie childm have, bnidM tha pleafiira of 

For they anipeiidiiigtlioirsiiiiiiii«]i^ 

at HatUagi^llna t^ \xm witt Uw tonic OHaa of that famous »Krt m tha SoMi coast, and 
■trengthening Uunr limbs by paddling in tha salt water of tha EmUeh Chanoal 
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8UN8HINE AROUND AND 8UN8HINE IN THEIR HEART8 
Golden sands, warm sea, and unlimited opportumties for getting delightfully wet are attractitna 
that E^lish children pnse highly While the sturdy youngster on the nAt splashes about in the 
sea to ms heart s content, the little maid with her spade and pail is busfly engaged In building a 
castle on the sand from the top of which she wiL defv the Inconung ode 


or the training of the mind to rapid and 
exact habits of thought was concerned 
The taste of the newly schooled was 
very "much like that of the greater 
number of those who had been educated 
before them 

The cheap newspaper, which came 
into being as soon as the new generation 
that had learned to read came to man s 
estate, was accused of playing down to 
the .desire of the masses for crime, 
sensationalism, and gossip Those who 
brought this charge had clearly never 
studied the newspapers and journals of 
the past Up to the mid^e of the 
nineteenth century they had been more 
flagrantly sensational, abusive, and 
scandalous than anything known smce 
Crime was given full prommence Gossip 
which would to-day be followed in- 
stantly by the issue of wnts, was 
tolerated and enjoyed Charles Lamb, 
m his ** Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading/* spoke of the pleasures 
of finding in the wmdow-seat of an inn 


* two or three numbers of the old * Town 
and Country Idagazme,* with its 
amusing tete-a t^te pictures, * The Royal 
Lover and Lady G ,* * The Meltmg 
Platonic and the Old Beau,* and such- 
like antiquated scandal *' 

Elsewhere Lamb discussed the gossip 
columns which were then a feature of 
every morning paper ' The chat of 
the day, scandal, and above all dress, 
furnished the matenal ** After the 
middle of the mneteenth century, the 
spnghttiness of the daily and periodical 
Press waned, dullness ^ame the aim 
But crimes wercF still reported at great 
length, social disgraces or follies were 
still revealed, with due legard for the 
law of libel, and recognized as the 
favounte theme of conversation among 
their readers, then the Higher Classes 
All that the cheap Press did was 
to restore a small amount of the 
spnghthncss and to make reading 
easier 1^ means of headlmes, cross- 
headmgs, explanations which made 
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news intelligible, and so on. The 
same likeness of taste between the 
masses who attended what were 
called the Board Schools until the 
County Councils took over their manage- 
ment from the original School Boards, 
and those who had up to 1870 prided 
themselves upon being the only educated 
class in the community, was illustrated 
further by the fiction which was soon 
produced in vast quantities to satisfy 
the imaginative hupger of the new 
reading class. In aB respects save 
that of being not quite so correctly 
written, this was identical with the 
fiction which had mildly excited and 
harrowed the sympathies of the 
“ educated/’ 

Fiction at • Gau|e of Culture 

Thoughtless people suppose because 
Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth, 
Dickens and Trollope, George Eliot 
and the Bronte, are read to-day, that 
the level of novel-writing was much 
higher in their times than in our own. 
If they had ever had occasion to study 
the entire output of fiction during those 
times, they would see at once that only 
the best survived from a great quantity 
of poor stuff, no whit preferable to what 
fills the bookseUers’ shelves at present. 

Whether the neu^papers have made 
the city populatioi^ of England more 
easily excitable, more “ hysterical,” ^ 
many put it, or whether they merely 
reflect a change in temperament, is a 
question frequently disputed. 

Bnglith Reierve Exaggerated 

That there has been a decided alteration 
in the character of the English townsman, 
especially of the Londoner, seems to 
many to be beyond doubt. Such displays 
of interest in persons who had gained 
wide newspaper prominence as marked 
the arrival in London of the airmen who 
fell into the ocean while they were 
attempting to cross the Atlantic for the 
first time in an airplane, and the visit of 
the cinema star, Mary Pickford, are 
r^arded as proof positive that the 
qualities of the English are no longer 
coldness, imperturbability, and what 
used to be known as ” phlegm.” But 


here arises the query: Were these 
qualities ever really in the English as a 
nation ? Werd they not merely the 
hall-mark of a caste ? Did they not 
begin to be noticed during the nineteenth 
century ? Have they not been for some 
time passing away even from the caste 
which once cultivated them ? 

A weU-known American, Mr. Reginald 
T. Townsend, of the American ” Red 
Cross Magazine,” wrote during the War 
a ” personal experience of the ’ stand- 
offish * Briton.” Before he went to 
England an English friend told him . 
” I’m afraid you won’t like us We 
Britons, you know, are rather restrved, 
and strangers find us cold and stand- 
offish.” By ” Britons ” he meant, of 
course, Englishmen. No one ever 
accused the Scots. Irish, or Welsh of 
nourishing reserve. And he was un- 
doubtedly a member of the public 
school class. He thought that it was 
” good form ” to be stand-offish, he 
therefore tried to be stand-offish, and 
gave out that he was. But Mr Townsend 
discovered none of these unpleasant 
qualities with which his English friend 
credited himself and his fellow-country- 
men. 

TcBtimony by an American 

His first experience was being 
carried off to the house of a man who 
learnt from him, late at night on 
Waterloo Station, where he had just 
arrived, that he had nowhere to go. 
Next evenmg he was waiting for a table 
at a restaurant whqn another English- 
man, an officer like the first, ^suggested 
that, if he were alone, they should .dine 
and spend the evening together. 

” It was the same thing during my 
entire stay in London. In two weeks I 
don’t believe that I had more than 
three meals alone. Someone always 
joined me, and they were not always 
young men, either. Some were middle- 
aged, and some were old. The most part 
of them were in uniform, but there were 
quite a few civilians as well. Not one of 
^em proved to be anything but most 
interesting, and not one of them 
'intruded,' as they themselves termed 
it, but in a way that left plenty of 
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AN ENGLISHMAN'S HOME: THE SHRINE OF HIS LOVE AND HONOUR 
Thrse are the conditions that Englishmen most jealously prise at home, and cemember most 
aflectionateiy when abroad : the peace and comfort when the whole family is nthered at the 
hearth, care ^hut out and love shut in, with the blase t>f a cheerful fire for only upon dear 
faces alert with sympathetic interest in intelligent conversation 
Photo, Hones W. NtekaUs 


loopholes for a graceful escape if I had 
felt so inclined 

“It will give me great pleasure/* Mr. 
Townsend conclude, “ to meet my 
friend who told me that the English 
were cold and reserved. When 1 do, I 
shall ask him, in the picturesque slang 
of the American doughboy, ' Where do 
you get that stuff ? * ** 

The history of the English does not 
show them to be imperturbable. ** Not 
easily perturbed*' would be true of 
them, but once they are moved they 
give way to their feelings readily enough. 
The Gordon Riots in 1780, uddeh 
Boswell called “ the most horrid series 
of outrage that ever disgraced a 
civilized country/' proved that die 
Londoners of that day were liable to be 
stirred by skilful provocatioii to extreme 
lengths of violence. They burned houses, 
destroyed Roman Catholic ciiap^, 
broke open and set fire to prisons, kept 
the city of London for some days unc^ 


mob rule of the most disorderly char- 
acter. John Wilkes, who took part in 
quelling these disturbances, was hinxielf 
the cause of rioting in London and oUier 
parts of the country, owing to hk 
expulsion from the House of Commons. 
He was, in the phrase of the hbtorian, 
John Richard Green, ** a worthless 
profligate,** but he wrote against the 
puppet ministers of George IIL in 
a manner whidi won over the greater 
part of the public, and the King’s 
endeavour to ke^ him out of Pexfiament 
was worked up into a grievance which 
inflamed publlt spirit to a dangerous 
degree. 

In these instances was the same 
** hysteria ** uhich is thought to be a 
new symptom of over-exdtable nerves, 
and many more could be bioui(^t 
togethCT. We find, too, that the same 
enthusiasm for actors and other per- 
formers in public, which is lamented 
to-day as something never known in 
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DETERMINED TACKLING IN AN INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH 
Apart from the " >:orthcTn Union,” which adopts a slightly different code of niles, Rugby footbaU N 
played e.v( Insivcly bv amateur?. The photograph shows an incident in a match played at Cawliff 
between teams icpre^eiitiiii; Kngland and Wales. An English forward is being brought down before he 
an oppormnitv of pa^Mo^i the ball back to one of his colleagues 
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directions they have shown themsdves 
susceptible of emotion quickly aroused 
and quick also to subside. 

Often this emotion has been put at 
the service of reformers striving to 
abolish cruelties and hardships, to ease 
the lot of those who do the rough, hard 
work of civilization, and enjoy too little 
of its comforts and conveniences. It was 
by appealing to the sentiment of the 



STRENUOUS PLAY ON A BADMINTON COURT 
Badminton, introduced into England from India in 1873, has 
been desenbed as *' the most strenuous of indoor games,*' and to 
judge from the attitudes of the players seen abo\e the cult of the 
shuttlecock justmes the desenption 


England before, was observed in past 
ages The boy-actors of Shakespeare's 
day were the cause, according to Sir 
Sidney Lee, of " an extravagant out- 
burst of public favour " Lamb described 
thus the farewell performance of an 

actor named Munden * 

1 he house was full Full / Pshaw 1 
That’s an empty word 1 The house was 
stuffed, crammed with people A (mart 
of audience may be said to have 

been squeezed into a 
int of theatre Every 

earty playgoing Londoner 
who remember^ Munden 
cars agone mustered up 
IS courage and his money 
for this beneht, and middle- 
aged people were therefore 
by no means scarce 
When he entered, his 
reception was earnest, 
noisy, outrageous . . 

waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, deafening shouts, 
clamorous beating of sticks 
—all the various ways 
in which the heart is 
accustomed to manifest its 
joy were had recourse to on 
this occasion 

For a long time the 
play stood still. Later 
performers who stirred 
the same frenzy of 
admiration were Taglioni 
the dancer, Mano in opera, 

Jenny Lmd and Adelina 
Patti on the concert 
stage 

To suppose, therefore, that either the 
spread of education or the nature of life 
in enormous cities has altered the 
English character, making it more easily 
excitable, is only possible to those who 
are unacquainted with that character in 
the past. The English have always been 
maiiUy occupied with their own affairs, 
satisfied with their own conditions of 
life, suspicious of strangers, and not as 
a rule kindly disposed towards them. 
There is truth in the story of the two 
hiiners who noticed a face jui their 
village that was not familiar to them. 

" Who's yon man ? " asked one. '* He's 
a stranger," was the reply. "A stranger? 
'Have ’all a brick at him, then 1 " Yet 
at times the English welcome stnuigen 
with exuberance. In this and in other 

vm 


English, to their kind hearts, their 
generous sympathies, that men like 
John Howard the prison reformer. Lord 
Shaftesbury the champion of the op- 
pressed factory children, Samuel 
Plimsoll who insisted upon ships being 
made safer for seamen, William Booth 
who planned to reclaim the " submeigod 
tenth " of the population, were able to 
push through their reforms and ];dans. 

To show the Engli^ that an abuse 
or a hardship exists is not enough. To 
point out that they may have to pay 
deaAy for n^lecting to remedy it 
carries no conviction. They can shut 
their eyes to an3rthing whi^ they do 
not care to see. They can perniade 
themsdves that whatever is, is usefol, 
and bad better not be disturbed They 
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sometmes appear to be caDoiis in tbi 
extreme. Toodi their hearts* and they 
are changed immediate. Now they 
reserve that no time shall be lost over 
making the defect good. Now they 
pour oat their mcmey* they attend 
meetings, they applaud speeches, they 
vote vigorously-worded a^onitions to 
the Government ; the matter, is settled 
without ddUty. 

For a long time this susceptibility has 
been systematically heightened in the 
cause of public charities by the peculiarly 
English method of securing funds to keep 
these active. In accordance with its 
preference for individual effort over 
State activity, the English nation has 
from time immemorial kept up by the 
gifts of inciividuals all kinds of charitable 
foundations for the benefit of various 
classes of “ the poor." Upon the walls 
of their hospit^ were inscribed the 
words Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions*' Schools, homes, missions, 
soup kitchens, every sort of assistance 
to the needv was provided in the 
same ungrudging way. 

Or^nSntion of State {IhoriCy 

This was in addition to the immense 
sums voted by Parliament and paid by 
the taxpayers for relief of ** the poor " 
by the State The English interpreted 
the saying " The poor ye have always 
with you" as implying that “there 
must be pocy as well as rich." Their 
habitual disinclination to probe down 
into the reasons for what th^ saw 
around them prevented them from 
asking why there should be so many 
persons unable to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. They took 
it for granted that this was part of the 
ordained order of the universe, and an 
elaborate organization was established 
to deal with it. 

As is the way with all daborate 
organizations, the machinery of the 
Poor Law grew more and more expen- 
sive. In 1841, out of a population of 
16,000,000, there were as many as 
1,300,000 paupers who were maintained, 
either entirely or in part, at the cost of 
not quite £5,000,000. As the population 
increased, the proportion A paupers 


dwindled, and the actual n a mbrr of 
them was steadfly diminished. Yet the 
expense of their maiptenanoe went 
steadfly up. By the end of the oenti^ 
the total of persons receiving relief 
was 778,084, out of a pqpolation of 
32,500,000, and the amount spent on 
them was between £11,000,000 and 
£12,000,000. Within to than ten years 
it bad risen to £14,000,000. 

OdlMta Doe to Look of DitoritaiaotioB 

It was the mixture of sentiment with 
common sense and a business-like vto 
of the problem which made “ the poor " 
so costly. The application of the 
pronouncement, “ He that will not work 
neither shall he eat," wouldhave reduced 
the number of able-bodied paupers to 
almost nothing ; but there were always 
too many w^-meaning but illogical 
people ready to ask the English how 
they could bear to sit down in comfort 
at wcU-covered tables and recollect 
that there were' fellow-countrymen who 
had nothing to eat. 

The consequence was that a large 
number of undeserving poor were re- 
lieved, and that the deserving had to be 
treated so. hardly that the workhouse 
was more dreaded than the grave. Old 
people who had done their tot to keep 
fheir homes together, and had brought 
up families, and worked hard all their 
days, were separate from one another, 
dressed in hideous workhouse clothing, 
subjected * to rules and regulations, 
herded with many whose language and 
behaviour were offensive to them, and 
often made sufferers from the petty 
tyranny of officials. 

Soperfluicy of Well-Intentioned Polk 

It would have paid the nation well to 
estabto the system of Old-age Pensions 
long before it became law, as the student 
of the “ Life and Labour of the Poor." 
Charles Booth, urged. As in so many 
other matters, compromise was preferred 
to * resolute action in any particular 
sense, and the result was in every way 
bad. Reform came at last after many 
inquiries and many reports (the usu^ 
Government meth^ of shdv^ a diffi- 
cult question is to appoint a Royal 
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Commission to investigate it), and there 
has been in recent years improvement, 
though after the Great War the number 
of appeals to the public to sup^rt 
every class of charit}' was overwhelming, 
the inference being that there were 
just as many people needing help 
as ever. 

This was, of course, untrue, and if the 
English had been m the habit of using 
their reason, they would have soon had 
the number of societies for relieving 
distress cut down by a good deal more 
than half But the societies existed, 
they had secretanes and other officials 
who did not like the idea of losmg their 


employment, they had presidents and 
committees which got a certain satis- 
faction from the sm^ importance which 
their position gave them, so, in spite of 
the notorious improvement in the 
conditions of the classes that had hitherto 
depended upon receiving charitable 
assistance, the whipping-up of sub- 
scriptions went on even more vigorously 
than before. Vast sums were spent upon 
the machinery of appeal, upon pnntmg, 
postage, stationery. The public weie 
begged to patronise all kinds of entei- 
tainmcnt. The habit of dining for the 
purpose of stimulatmg benevolent in- 
stincts was revived 





FEMININE DEVOTEES OF "THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME” 

Golf requinnf; but an average degree of physical strength, is one of the few outdoor games where 
men and h omen are able to compete against each other with any degree of equality In consequence 
It has miny women devotees and there are several golf clubs in England devoted entirely to women 
memberb Tlie pU>er in the photograph is just finishing her drive in a tournament at Ueaconsfield 


The charity dinner is a peculiarly what they could get, and did not 
Fnglish institution so, indeed, is the perceive any more than did the 
entire method of supporting efforts for supporters of charity that the real 
the relief of distress and suffering by beneficiary was the employer of 
means of perpetually shaking the money- labour 

box in public One result of this was Whether employers perceived this 
for a long time to release a large number themselves, or merely accepted after 
of employers from the obligation of the manner of the English, the estab 
paying a just wage So long as the parish lished order of things, they contnbuted 
co^d be counted upon to provide doles largely to benevolence When the 
and a shelter for the labourer when he ^ su^nption hsts we^t round after 
was past work, so long as the chantably * dinner they, like the rest, well warmed 
inclmed kept up societies for helping with wme and nch food, thrown mto a 
the manual workers along, there was no state of sentimental generosity by 
necessity for employers to pay a full speeches aimed at their hearts, put 
economic wage It was this ¥diich themselves down for the sums expected 
mamtamed the bamer between * the of them It was considered to be the 
poor ” and the self-supporting classes duty of all Englishmen, who were either 
Here and there might be found families bom to wealth or m a position of 
reckoned “ poor *' which preferred to affluence through their own exertions, 
remain independent of charity in any to give handsomely on such occasions, 
form. But in general the poor '* took to figure m the luts of subaenbers to 
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hotpitab and other chanties, to show a 
kindly interest ia "'the poor." Not 
were th^ held to have conqileted t h e i r 
duty when they had helped to make 
their less fortunate fellow-*countryiDea 
more comfortable. 

The Eniflish, among other aatiens, 
deemed it incnmbent upon them to send 
out missionaries for the enlighteBanent 
of the heathen, and to this habk they 
clung. Eveiy year, in the moatflh 
May, London becwe the scene df 
numbeslesB gatherings in. suppeit *ai 
nusBumaiy t^oct. Exeter HaU, 'in iflie 


IfBod was paiticularly peasant to the 
EiagVsfa mind. Dining is also the re- 
cpgmaed method of doing 

haaoar to a pubKc dkacacter, to one 
who has deserved well of his country. 
After a long and heavy meal, with 
a quantity and a mixture of wine 
whkh surprise and affright foreigners 
from wane-making countries, speeches 
are made in ’Celebration of the guest’s 
achievement, whatever it may be 
Unfortunately, the Englishman is rarely 
acoompibhed in the art of after- 
dinner speaking. His matter is neither 



WILLING HANDS HELP TO LIGHTEN THE DONKEY’S HEAVY LOAD \ 
The costers go in their hundreds to Epsom on Derby Day, which they consider as one of then 
great annual holidays There are three distiiKt typea of men in Costerland — the oostennonger 
who sells from a barrow, the hawker who sells from a basket, and the general dealer who uses a 
donkey-cart , but the donkey does not always belong to him, lor he may hire one by the week 


Strand, was the favounte meeting-place, 
untU it was pulled down to make way 
for an hotel. Among the frequenters of « 
Exeter Hall were not only old ladies of 
assured income, clergymen, and retired 
naval and military officers (who in 
England often b^me devotees of 
religion), but also substantial men of 
business, peers of the realm, bankers, 
aldermen. 

As for the charity dinners, they were 
attended by almost all men of prominent 
position, hm the sovereign down The 
oombmatiott of good and dmng 


lively nor illuminating; his manner 
lacks assurance He hesitates, stammers, 
fills up frequent pauses with "er," 
" er — er,'* even " er— er — er." He 
foUows the example of the parson in 
Teimyson's "Northern Farmer" who 
" said what he owt to 'a* said," seldom 
offers the results of his own reflection, 
usually contents himself with the 
commonplace. There have been English- 
men who could make delightful after- 
diimer speeches, but most who have 
excelled in the art have been Irishmen 
Ifte Lord Dufieim,'Soot»Mn.like Lord 
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FOUR'IN-HANO AND MOTOR-COACH IN FRIENDLY RIVALRY 
On Derby Day the call of the Downs comes to high and low, nch and poor. While some stiU travel 
to the races in the time-honoured way on the four-in-hand coach, others prefer to do the loumey in 
motor charabancs, or in the comfort of their own motor can. But the variety ot vchidee teen it 
eatraordmoiy, and the cycle remains a favoonta with many 
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Rosebery, or Welshmen like Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Private dinner-parties have long been 
the principal English form of entertain- 
ment. As the hour of dining fell later, 
so the length of the meals diminished. 
At one period the guests sat for hours 
at the table, and the men drank so 
much wine that they were often unfit 
for anything bnito be earned to bed. 

Coiiventio» and the Diner-out 

Though few knew or carea very much 
about the nice distmetions between 
wines, it was the ambition of diners- 
oiit to be regarded as connoisseurs. 
Good form requirt'd them to take, or. 
at any rate, to affect, an interest in 
vintages, in “ bouquet,” to " know a 
good glass of wine,” to keep as good a 
« ellar as they could afford. Many who 
(liank water at home because they 
liked it, or because it suited their 
health, many who preferred beer to 
any other beverage, forced themselves 
•o t ike at dinner-parties several different 
wines— sherry with soup, hock with 
lish, claret or burgundy with meat, 

I hampiigne with the later courses, 
punch about half-way through, port 
with dessert, and a liqueur with coffee, 
riuis they sacrificed upon the altar of 
social custom both inclination and 
digestion, and left to theii descendants 
a legacy of trouble in the shape of weak 
stomachs, rheumatism, or gout. 

Sumptuousnesi of City Banquets 

To see the dining habit earned to its 
fullest height of gormandising it was 
necessary to go to the hall of some 
City company. These companies, which 
had been once trade guilds (as of Fish- 
mongers, Merchant Taylors, Saddlers, 
Loriners), remained in the possession 
of funds left over from days when 
there was a reason for their existence. 
A certain part of these funds they 
expended upon sumptuous entertain- 
ments. The tradition of long and 
costly dinners was still kept up in the 
City of London when it had died out 
elsewhere. The hospitality of the 
Guildhall, where famous visitors were 
received, and where, once a year. 


Ministers dined with the City Cor- 
poration, had, it is true, decayed. 
What one enjoyed there was the 
pageantry of furred gowns, gold chains 
of office, uniforms, the display of the 
Corporation gold plate, the historic 
associations bound up with the place. 
At the Mansion House, however, where 
each Lord Mayor lived during his 
year of office, and in the companies’ 
halls, the old enjoyment of footl and 
drink prevailed, and was inrlulged to 
'iXR extent which ages more moderate 
and more careful of their digestive 
organs will scarcely be able to believe in. 

Foreigners in England are am.i/.ed 
by the fullness and variety of the meals 
w'hich are served to th(‘m. W Ihmc the 
French take a cup of coffee and a roll, 
the English have been used to sit 
down to’ a breakfast of porridge, lish, 
ba<on and eggs, or kidne\^ or cold 
h.im. v\ith toast and maiin.ilade a 
finish. 

The Enftlishman'b Four Meals a Day 

Lunch thev make a subslanti. 1 
meal ; tea in the afternoon is a legular 
habit, not only at home, but in offices ; 
dinner or supper in the evening is a 
repetition of lunch on a more extended 
plan and w'ith a greater variety of 
dishes. Those are the customs of tlie 
fashionable world, and of those who can 
afford to follow where fashion hxuls, 
as the following advertisement from 
'* The Times ” of a recent date in- 
dicates : 

Terms at Hotel, Square, , 

include three-course breakfast, four-course 
luncheon, tea. five-course dinner. 

The usual plan adopted by the mass 
of the nation is to dine in the middle 
of the day, and to have what is called 
*' high tea ” between six and seven. 
This combines meat, eggs or fish, with 
pastry and jam, and in the North of 
England with many tempting kinds of 
home-made scones and cakes. Some 
have a light supper idter this just before 
they go to bed. In the household of 
the manual worker tea is generally 
ready for the master when he gets home 
from his day's toil, and “something 
with it*' — ^a kipper, it may be, or a 
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EXCITING MOMENT AT THE CRUCIAL CORNER OF THE "CLASSIC** SURREY RACECOURSE 
rattenbam Cor^» the tbarp uphill turn on the Epsom cour^, proMdes the •supreme test of jockevship Mere the clever nder wil* often secure a good position for his 
dose to the rails, and th j's pun a decided ad\ antape ov er hia loss successful n\ als Manx a hol^ has been depnv ed of victory bv taking the comer unsatisfactorily 
iiid thU'» li'^^iii'* It', pof d po'-itnii i\hrn the rild enters Hat par^ ot the ci ur-«e knowr as the siraipht 
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piece of steak. Supper follows in the the value in nourishment of different 
shape, usually, of bread and cheese and lands of food ; skill in the prepuation 
beer. All dai^ like a good breakfast, of food is rare among the wives of 
which may be taken to mean fried working-men. The consequence is that 
bacon, with or without accompaniments, few in this class get much enjoyment 
The origin of the practice goes back out of their meals, not a hundredth 
to the ages when the English lived part of that which is the Frenchman's 
mainly out of doors, when they were a daily portion ; they are also very often 
nation of farmers and hunters. It has Hi-nourished. 

often been suggested that those who ! Efforts are made to instruct girls in 
live in cities, go to their work in Tube the management of homes and husbands, 
or omnibus, sit all day at desks, enjoy but in spite of them the Englishwoman 
little fresh air or exercise, would find of the manual workii^-dass Temains in 
a lighter diet better for them ; but here, general uninterested in cookery for its 
again, the dislike of the English to drop own sake ; she does not herself enjoy 
any habit which has become ingrained food temptingly prepared, like the 
in them, or to make experiment of Frenchwoman, therefore she is in all 
anything new, prevents most of them that pertains to meals incurious aitd 
fiom taking the advice offered. unimaginative. She is too often waste- 

The clinging to this tradition is all fid, too often spoils good miierial from 
the more productive of discomfort ignorance or carelessness. , or both, 
among the mass of the English The sale of tinned foods in England is 
people for the reason that their enormous. The shops which s^ fried 
methods of cooking are primeval, fish and potatoes are thronged by 
There is no diffused knowledge as to women and children wanting a me^ 





*OVeR THC RTIOKS": aTEB^LIOHAWNO AT KEMPTON PARK 
Horae neioflttBailMgjIMt on alltiiroaihtbafHr. The awDaMriiioiitlie an devoted to flat ndne, 
wWle itaepleehallni ti'flweidw of the day dnrtair the em of the year. The above p h otoge S 
•howe the Seld taUeg oaaof the Jumps in a hurdle fees held at the noeooiBae In XoiptM nS 
Mid d les en. The hlae ilbbon Of steeplechaslnf .Js the Giand NationnI, uno at Alntrsp, lieiipoM 
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ready-made. In many countries, cooking 
IS as much an art among people udio live 
on weekly wages, among the shop-keeping 
class, among those who live simply and 
have little to spend, as it is m the 
kitchens of the well-to-do. In England 
It might almost be said that, as an art, 
cookery is understood only by the well- 
to-do Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than what is called “ p^ain 
English" cooking. Joints 
of meat, chops, steaks, 
pies, stews, puddings, 
tarts, savouries, all are 
both appetising and 
wholesome But these in 
their excellence are found 
seldom outside the homes 
of the comfortable class. 

Vegetables, excepting the 
potato, the English do 
not understand as the 
cooks of other nations 
understand them It used 
to be the custom of those 
who lived in the great 
London houses and spent 
large incomes to employ 
foreign cooks, but this is 
not so common to-day. 

The great London house 
is not any longer what it 
was during the nineteenth 
century. Many have 
passed out of the hands 
of the families which 
entertained so agreeably 
m them Some have been 
pulled down. Few people now care 
about living in palaces, which is what 
they really were ; vast saloons are not 
comfortable to sit in, domestic servants 
cost more and are more difficult to find. 
The first thought of an English family, 
when it is forced to consider economies, 
will probably be to take a smaller house 
or to move into a flat. The state and 
dignity of a big house make next to no 
appeal, save when the new rich are 
looking out for a means of flaunting 
their changed circumstances in the 
world's eye What the English like 
Is solid comfort ; they do not care about 
show. The man of ancient lineage, 
clinging to his ancestral acres, living 


penuriously in a few rooms of his old 
hall or castle, with one or two retainers, 
used to be a sympathetic figure in 
fiction, but has now become a butt for 
ridicule. The aristocrat whose income 
has dropped lets or sells his house, 
puts his land up to auction, gives up all 
unnecessary show, and keeps his comfort. 
Public opinion approves that as the 
sensible way. Yet though the aristocracy 


have lost their feudal influence, have 
ceased to govern the country as they did 
for so long, are no longer distinguishable 
from other people who live as they do, it 
would be an error to suppose that their 
influence is altogether extinct. There 
is still truth in the sa3nng that "the 
Enghshman dearly loves a lord." The 
names of peers on compahy prospectuses 
have still their effect upon the simpler 
kind of investor. And to them and 
their forefathers must be attributed in 
large part the passion of the English 
for sport. 

Not only racing, but cricket and 
football, too, were made fandiionable 
by the peerage and ^ public school 



HURRIED LUNCH BETWEEN THE RACES 
Stuidifif? round the little table at Aicot the sportsmen hastlfy 
swallow their cold lunch while the ** bookie," behind them, marks 
up the " odds " for the next race. The ground is htter^ with 
the betting shps of uiuuooessfiu " punters " 
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class. Now they have become the 
pastimes of a vast number. When, 
during the Great War, all other sp^ial 
trains were stopp^, when holiday 
excursions passed into the realm of 
memory, racmg specials were run stiH. 


human nature of the dty which 
in Latin countries b furi^slied by State 
and municipal lotteries. Most of it b 
done„ far from the racecourses, by 
gamblers who merely toHow their luck 
in the morning and evening new^pers. 

* Technically, it b illegal, 



but no law can be enforced 
which runs counter to 
public sentiment, and 
though a large number of 
Englbh people strongly 
object to betting, they do 
not carry the mass of the 
nation with them. Here, 
again, we may notice the 
power of fashion. Betting 
was begun by the noble 
lords and the landed 
gentry, who created the 
sport of the Turf There- 
fore, it has always been 
looked on with a lenient 
eye. Even those who 
consider it a vice admit 
that it is a gentlemanly " 
failing When the Pnnce 
of Wales won a sovereign 
off a bookmaker in 
Australia the news .was 
cabled all over the Empire, 
and no voice was raised 
m protest. 

On the racecourses the 
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When the final match is played* in the 
Association football competition for a 
national cup, many Uiousands of 
spectators converge on the capital from 
the midlands and the north. At county 
cricket matches enthusiasts sit all day 
to mark and applaud every nicety of 
batting, bowling, fielding. The con- 
versation of Englbhmen turns constantly 
on sport. At one moment lawn tennb 
b discussed, at another boxing, for a 
few days in summer the merits of rowing 
crews are canvassed. There are men 
of eminence in all the professions who 
have never missed a University cricket 
match. About the Derby everyone talks, 
even those who for the rest of the year 
take no interest in racing whatever. 

Betting on horse races provides the 
outlet for the gambling proclivity in 


bookmaker is allowed to 
do business ; he fills the air dunng 
the intervals between the races 
with confused shouting of the odds 
Seldom does he swindle those who 
make bets with him ; he knows that, 
should he default or be convicted 
of cheating, his occupation would be 
gone; he might be chased off the 
course, and perhaps ducked, if a good 
pond were handy, into the bargain. 
Racing news and discussion of probable 
winners occupy a great deal of space in 
the newspapers, not so much for the 
benefit of those who attend race 
meetings, a small number, but to keep 
the large number of those who bet at 
a dbtance currently posted as to the 
form and the chances of the animals 
on which they nsk their money. 
Altogether the amount of news which 
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COACHES AND FOUR AT THE 1NTEKNATIUNAL MUNOb onuw, oi-VMriA 
Of the numeroiu cadiibitione, mfUtar/ tounumente, motor-car* aircraft, and cycle sbowa held In 
London at Olympia, the International Home Show provides parhaps the most brilliant spectMular 
entertainment, in this coioe^ glais-foofed htdkUng^ which covets tw fewer than six acres, the Horse 
Show is held aannally, and attracto a vast conooorie of specUtocs who, seated round the magnificent 
arena, witaeia aaparalleled displays of fine horsemanship 
PM, JiM» W, Niekott$ 
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is published daily about sports of all 
kinds is several times p voluminous as 
that which is devoted to literature, 
music, and the drama. Cricket scores 
provide contents " bills " for the evening 
papers very often during the summer. 
The Saturday evening editions in winter- 
time are given up entirely to football. 
Both games are played mainly by pro- 
fessionals. As the newspaper interest 
in them developed, the time*and energy 
required for systematic training and 
practice grew to be more than amateurs 
could afford unless they had enough 
money to keep them without work. 
The Une between the amateur and the 


professional is still kept up in theory, 
but many who remain technically 
outside tile professional ranks are 
supported in some way for the sake of 
their services to their county or ^ub. 
Expenses are allowed on a generous 
scale, or else some employment is found 
for them which leaves plimty of leisure. 
The only branch of national pastime 
which has remained entirely free of 
professionalism is Rugby football. This 


arouses far less interest than the 
Association game. 

Sport is one of the strongest bonds 
between Englishmen all over the world. 
From the remotest comers of their 
Empire they follow in the journals they 
receive from home the ups and downs 
of county cricket and League football 
They make efforts to play these games 
under the most unpromising conditions. 
They have discovered that a cricket 
pitch can be made with coconut matting 
in climates which are not favourable to 
grass lawns. They do their best to 
teach football to the aborigines. Further, 
they are sure to lay out golf links, for 
golf, although a recent 
importation from Scot- 
land, rapidly became the 
fashion among the 
English, and is now 
one of the necessary 
accomplishments of those 
who bdong to or who are 
trying to work their way 
into the public school 
class. Here, again, 
employment has been 
provided for a large 
number of professionals. 
They began by looking 
after the courses, and 
teaching the inexperienced 
how to ** drive" and 
‘‘loft" and "put." Now 
they have a professional 
championship and a 
regular standing ; at times 
tlicy and the amateur 
players who compete with 
them for the open 
championship become 
natio^ '!^.oes, their 
names and their chances 
of victory are on all lips. 

No other rare has cultivated the 
playing of games to the same extent as 
the Engli^. At the public schools 
there are teachers 4 . cricket, there are 
" football coadies." For several weeks 
before the annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the crews go into strict training. 
They are excused from all work, they 
are put upon a special diet, they devote 



ON A YORKSHIRE GROUSE MOOR 
The gprouse shooting season opens on August is and ends 
December la The mids an either shot ova: dogs, or driven 
to guns by beaters, dogs, either spaniels or wavy coated ntnevers, 
bemg employed to pick up and bring in the dead birds 
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"THE TWELFTH” GROUSE SHOOTING FROM BUTTS ON AN ENGLISH MOOR 
Shooting dnven grome from butts has lieeii i f ivountr f jrin of sport since ibiMit rS^jo but was practised 
for s line litty ^e^rs liefore that \ hue of butts is construe ted where possible in depressions m the 
grrund to conceal them from the b rds and in these the shooters take their place remaining 
inotiniihss until the driven birds are coining it the in when ♦hev thi iw up their gu is and fire 




TRIM RACING YACHTS WITH SAILS OUTSTRETCHED SKIMMING LIGHTLY OVER THE SPARKLING SOLENT 
The \achts orescnt n delic,htful picture with their large white sails clearK outlined a(^a nst the blue of the sea and sky Spmnakert and mainsails full set and beUvinK 
in the bnsk follownng w nd they cleave their wa\ through the water® as the\ mai ocu\re to gain the best positions m the wind and current YachU of <ill siaes are 
sailed in English waters during the lumnicr months the cliie^ racing neet ng ot tl e \ear bein^ that held at Cowes n tl e Isle of Wight 
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themselves entirely to preparing for 
the race. Masterships at schools are 
often given as much for proficiency in 
sport as for intellectual attainments. 
It is, speaking generally, the higher 
classes which play games and the mass 
of the people that merely reads about 
matches and competitions and discusses 
the points of the play without ever 
having taken part in the pastimes. 

PhysSofll Need SatieSed by Gaines 

Tlicre is a good deal of cricket played 
still on village greens. Football of a 
rough, informal character works off 
the superfluous vigour of most small 
boys, whatever the class. In the city 
parks there have, in recent years, been 
laid out grounds for these games and 
for lawn tennis.; also bowling-greens 
for the older men, and in London games 
arc now permitted on Sundays. But only 
a very small proportion of the people 
can take adA'antage of these facilities. 

If one ponders to rcjison for the 
English absori)tion in games, whether 
they arc played or only read about, 
one is led to the conclusion that it lies 
in a picponderance of bodily over 
mental activity. Where French or 
Russians would talk, the English must 
be “ doing something." Thus, even the 
aged and those who are unfit for more 
energetic pastimes amuse themselves 
by playing croquet. 

Occupation Preferred to ConverMtion 

Nor IS the desire for occupation in 
preference to conversation merely an 
out-of dotji-s mood. Card games have 
been popular since the eighteenth 
century. To play whist competently 
used to be one of the social virtues, 
and now that bridge has taken the place 
of whist it has attracted a larger 
number of devotees. Many women 
spend afternoons at bridge clubs. 
Many men play a rubber or two every 
day between tea and dinner. As an after 
dinner amusement bridge has established 
universal sway. There are few societies 
in which guests can be left to provide 
their own entertainment by talking. 

Women talk together al^ut children, 
dress, domestic management. Men's 


tongues are loosened when they are 
gathered round the smoking-room fire. 
But the topics discussed by all save a 
few, men and women alike, are all 
concrete, material, related to the every- 
day life. The English are not in- 
terested in the wider field of abstract 
discussion. Ideas do not divert them 
unless they can be turned to practical 
use. Problems of conduct have no 
attraction for them, excepting such as 
press for immediate solution. They 
have little to say about books, pla}^ or 
pictures beyond the statement that 
they like or do not care for them. 
They can talk about their business 
affairs or their professional activities ; 
they can talk politics so long as they 
have something definite before them, 
a measure or the chance of an election, 
or the shortcomings of a Minister ; 
they delight in talking about games. 

Solemn Sanction of Sportamanahip 

But their intellects are neither sj)ccula- 
tivenor fanciful; conversation, therefore, 
soon tires them. They look round for 
something to occupy their leisure. Giunes 
supply them with what they require. 

To games must be atided the field 
sp'Oils which all "gentlemen' were 
bi might up to enjoy duiiug the |•»‘Mod 
of lule bv the landed ui-'«to*'iacy. and 
wlijrh are still (onsidereil by many to 
lx‘ the hill-mark of superior statKni in 
life. Not quite so many country l.md- 
owners now spend their exisix.-nie in the 
pursuit of these amusements, but the 
hunting of foxc'S and hares, the siiooting 
of pheasants, parti idges, gro.isv, and 
other birds, togetiiei with hai<‘S and 
rabbits, are regarded by the public 
school class as pastimes with an almost 
sacred sanction. In a book about fox- 
hunting, written by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, a peer who gave up a promising 
career m politics to devote his entire 
energies to this sport, scorn and abuse 
are hiuled at any who are so "un- 
English '* and unpatriotic as not to 
shaue the author's conviction that to 
stop htuiiing would be to doom the 
country to decay. 

Another titled author (Sir Ralph 
Payne -Gallwey) wrote the standvd 
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book on shooting; the literature of 
field sports would fill a library. A 
number of periodicals exist for the dis- 
cussion of slU cognate themes. Until a 
few years ago members of Parliament 
counted upon being released from their 
duties before the Twelfth of August, 
the date on which it became l^d to 
shoot grouse, and all men who wished 
to be reckoned as belonging to Society 
felt it necessary either to .go away to a 
moor of their own or to join a party 
and to slaughter as many of the little 
birds as they could. 

Notable Ljya in the Calendar 

The first of September and the first of 
October, on which the legal shooting of 
partridges and pheasants began, were 
scarcely less notable than " the Twelfth ” 
in .the country gentleman’s calendar, 
while the newspapers and weekly journals 
gave them an almost national character. 
But sport in the English sense must have 
an element of uncertainty, of fairness 
in it. The odds must not be over- 
whelming, the dice must not be too 
heavily loaded. 

Since Cabinet Ministers have been 
drawn from the lower ranks, the tradition 
which made the Parliamentary time- 
table conform to the sporting calendar 
has lapsed. Since the country has 
become ^more densely populated, es- 
pecially "around the cities, hunting has 
been restricted, and the re-creation of 
a small-holding class, which is so much 
talked of, vnll restrict it very much more. 

Spore • Moral Alenoy 

Since an opinion has grown up 
which regards as detestable the killing 
of animals except as a necessity, and 
in particular the slaughter of great 
numbers, whether in English coverts or 
in the wide spaces where so many 
Englishmen have gone to shoot "big 
game," the field sports which were once 
belauded as the foundation of England's 
greatness have become less sacrosanct. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that, 
while their value has bera no doubt 
exaggerated, they have contributed a 
good deal to the health and Vigour of 
the national temperament. 


It would be absurd to say that the 
hardiness gained by riding across 
country and by tramping over the 
stubble or the moors had made the 
British Empire, for this was the creation 
almost entirely of men who had never 
been able to indulge in these sports. 
But the delight in open-air and violent 
exercise, the insistence upon a certain 
amount of fairness to the quarry, the 
habit of being out in all weathers and 
of training brain and hand to act quickly 
in unison, have certainly helped to form 
the mould of what is cdled all over the 
world, and respected if not everywhere 
lik^, as the English character. 

“ England," wrote Mr. ,Price Collier 
in his study of the people, " has kept m 
view the laudable ambition to bnng up 
her rich with the hardness and resource- 
fulness of the poor." That is an 
exaggeration, but there is truth in it, 
nevertheless. Seton Ridler, the million- 
aire's son in Mr. Richard Whiteing's 
penetrating " Number 5, John Street," 
lives luxuriously, thinks of nothing but 
his amusements, yet keeps himself fit 
and hard by polo. 

Sporl at a Leveller of the Sexet 

" Good physical training has made this 
youth as hard as nails, yet in some points 
he IS fastidious to effeminacy. He had 
rather starve, I believe, than eat his 
soup with a plated spoon." Mr. White- 
ing saw both sides where Mr. Collier 
saw but one. Certainly there has been 
profit for the class and for the race in 
the sports and pastimes which stand 
out so prominently in the picture of 
English life, and so there need be, 
seeing that more is spent upon them 
than is spent on either education or 
religion. Hunting alone was reckoned 
a few years back as costing £9,000,000 
a year, and shooting only a million less. 

Here is another aspect of the matter. 
It cannot be disputed that the participa- 
tion of girls and women in many sports 
and pastimes hastened the process of 
freeing them from the state of depend- 
ence felt by many of them to be a state 
of inferiority, in whidi they remained 
until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. Th^ b^gan with lawn tennis 
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SON OF THE SOIL WHENCE NELSON SPRANG 
This hard> old Fast Anglian employs methods of repairuig his nets similar to those adopted b> 
his prototypes who, nearly two thousand years ago, were found mending their nets by the sea 
of Galilee The entrance to his rough, tar^coated hut is ornamented with a board bearing the 
name of a favourite fishing smack, anof in the eyes of the owner there appears nothing mcongruous 
m nammg a building redolent of fish and tar ** Ro^ud '* 

Photo Hofoc* W NtehoUs 

they went on to hockey and cncket, that showing their ^ankles was "'in- 
they took up golf when it became delicate,” and started a senes of changes 
fashionable The safety bicycle was a which revolutionised women's dress 
powerful mstrument in freeing them Now they took to nding astnde instead 
from the checks of Victonan con- of on side-saddles , for a long time they 
ventionality It relieved them of the had been numerous m the hunting- 
constant chaperonage of parent oi field, smee, oddly enough, ndmg to 
governess or maid, filled their lungs with hounds had been an allowable amuse- 
fresh aur, gave them a liking for change ment for women, even m the days before 
and adventure, abolished the notion emancipation was thought of Fresh 
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SUFFOLK FISHERMAN SIGNING ON A NEW MATE 
The hemng; fleet just returned to South^old in Suffolk and 
the skipner ot one of the smacks his found his wiy to a neir bv 
jetty He is anxious to sign on a mate for a vo> ige on the 
troubled sea of matnniony 
Photo Horaeo W NtchoUt 


air and exercise have thus made* the 
Englishwoman taller, more robust, more 
self reliant , this has been part of a 
change which has vitally modified the 
manners and customs of the nation 
Until this change began to be notice 
able most Englishmen had thought of 
women as an order of bemg different 
from themselves In the highest and 
the lowest class there was probably less 
of this discrimination than m the 
classes between Women of property 
and title frequently made themselves 
personalities, some took an active part 
m political intrigues, some gave their 
attention to farming, estate manage- 
ment or business , they moved among 
their men folk very often as equab, 
their opinion was respected, their advice 
was sought Among the poor there 
might be found a similar equality based 


on the natural likeness 
between men and women 
disregarding the artifiaal 
bdiTiers which, especially 
in the middle classes, 
were kept up to separate 
them Even the habit 
of wife beatmg (which 
unfortunately prevailed to 
such an extent that a 
French observer, the 
clever schoolmaster who 
wrote over the name of 
Max O Rell, declared that 
there was need for a 
Society to Protect Women 
from Men) was not a 
proof that men considered 
themselves superior to 
th^r wives, but the out 
come of a conviction that 
women were in no respect 
distinct from men and 
therefore could be handled 
as roughly 

The middle classes 
made a pretence of setting 
women upon a pedestal 
of keeping them 'unsoiled 
by the ugly things of life 
The supposition was that 
women were ot a more 
delicate texture in soul as 
well as in body and 
must be treated accordingly No sub 
ject must be mentioned in their presence 
which concerned the relations of men 
and women , for example, nothing 
unpleasant ' should be allowed to 
offend their ears An ideal woman was 
fashioned m the imagination of middle 
class men an ideal to which Tennyson s 
poetry contributed, and the vagut 
image of the young Queen Victona and 
Coventry Patmore s idyll, '* The Angel 
in the House, crystallised it the 
featureless anaemic good women ' of 
Dickens and Thackeray satirised it 
unconsciously Fashionable boarding- 
schools for girls did their best to turn 
out their pupils devoid of mtelligence 
and individuality 

It was because this ideal had become 
so integral a part of the middle-class 
mmd in England that the plays of Ibsen, 
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SAILORS THREE IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE AT THE DOOR OP THEIR STORE 
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which began to be seen at out-of-the- 
way performances soon after Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, aroused 
such a fury of resentment. Clement 
Scott, a dramatic critic of strong, 
commonplace opinions, to which he gave 
vigorous expression, represented the 
'* idealists," and the violence of abuse 
to which the women of Ibsen goaded 
him was an indication of the discomfort 
inflicted upon the middle-class by the 
disturbance of their comfortable opti- 
mism. It was not because there weie 
" bad women " in the Norwegian 
dramatist’s plays that he was so 
savagely attacked. Bad women had 
been common enough on the stage. 
No melodrama was complete without 
one. But these bad women had all 
been conspicuously labelled. 

IbiCD an Iconoolast 

They dressed in a loud fashion, which 
proclaimed their character. They smoked 
cigarettes, which then was considered 
an unmistakable sign of depravity. 
It was because Ibsen put his women 
on the stage without labels that he 
infuriated Clement Scott and his like. 

Ibsen drew no fixed and immovable 
line between " good " and " bad." He 
showed women as much a prey to criss- 
cross impulses and motives a^ men are. 
Nora forged a cheque and left her 
husband, yet it was impossible not to 
feel that there was a great deal to be 
said for her. Hedda Gabler was a 
minx ; she encouraged men to make 
love to her, she shot herself when 
complications became too wearing. One 
could not suppress the thought, how- 
ever, that her life in a small town, with 
a stupid husband and annoying rela- 
tions. must have been galling to a 
woman of her vivid temperament. 

Hit Effect oo Fiction end Drama 

That was what Clement Scott and 
the middle-class disliked so intensely ; 
they did not want to hear anything of 
the " bad woman’s ’’ side of the case ; 
they wanted to condemn her with an 
easy mind, feeling quite sure they were 
right. Black was black to them and 
white was white. Women must be one 


thing or the other. Into the minds of 
the good ones there must never enter a 
thought which was not gentle and pure. 
The bad ones could not experience any 
generous, kindly emotion ; they must 
not have excuses made for them ; they 
were wholly vile. 

The mid^e-doss mind was not misled 
when its instinct told it that Ibsen was 
an enemy to its peace. His pla3rs were 
revealing women to themselves, they 
were preparing the way for the Women’s 
Movement, which twenty years later 
was perplexing Cabinet Ministers and 
filling the gaols with rebels against the 
established order, many of them trying 
to starve themselves to death in order 
that the cause might have martyrs to 
inspire its devotees. 

Ibsen’s influence on English fiction, 
the novel as well as the drama, was 
revolutionary. It triumphed almost 
without a struggle, save that which was 
made by the handful who followed 
Clement Scott. The leading dramatist 
of the English theatre, Arthur Pinero, 
capitulated immediately, his acute 
Jewish intellect perceiving that the old 
stage treatment of women’s character 
had no life left in it. 

Doom of the Early Victorian ’ 

Rewrote " TheSecondMrs.T anqueray, ’* 
which presented a woman of the type 
hitherto known on the stage as "adven- 
turess, ’ ’ in a sympathetic light. Here was 
another shock for the Idealists ! And 
this time it came not from an obscure 
foreign writer, but from the principal 
dramatic author of the day ; it was 
produced, not in a hole-and-corner way, 
but at the fashionable St. James’s 
Theatre, with the fashionable actress of 
the period in the chief part. As usual, 
the middle-class bow^ before the 
fashion. Iheir idol lay shattered. The 
Victorian conception of woman had 
passed away. 

Soon there began the agitation for the 
vote. This was confined for some time 
to women of the more intellectual sort, 
to those who had been foremost in 
education, had penetrated as pioneers 
into the Univ^ties, who had wrested 
from men the right tQ practise 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT BRAVE SERVICE THAT ASKS NO REWARD 
Many of the finest deeds of heroism accomplished by Englishmen have l«en enacted by the rough 
beamen who comprise the volunteer crews of the hfeboats Wearing oilskins and cork belts tli^ 
venture out m the wildest weather to the aid of vessels in distress, frequently makmg more than 
one journev to a wreck In many places the old fashioned sailmg lifeboat has been superseded 
by motor dnven craft but the courage of the crews remains the same as of old 
Photo HomW Ntekotl* 


doctors, had contnbuted to the solving m it. it must be unfair to compel women 
of problems in local government and the to pay taxes and to deny them a diare 
care of ** the poor " Along with them m the election of members to Parliament 
went a small band who were moved by and other bodies entrusted with the 
enthusiasm for what they had done, management of public affairs A oer- 
who took their view that, if there were tarn amount of ground was gained 
any abstract right to atizenship, women slowly by the dignified methods of the 
could not be excluded from it, and that Women's Suffrage Societies, but no 
if the old Engludi cry, '* No taxation impression was made on Parliament or 
without representation,’' had any justice on the opinion of the country until 
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more vigorous means were employed 
By this time the demand for the vote 
came from a vastly more numerous body 
of petitioners Tlie high schools had 
been at work, shaq)emng girls' minds 
and givmg them an outlook very differ- 
ent from that of the " parlour-boarders " 
and the expensively " finished " misses 
of the schools for young ladies Many 
of the high school teachers were women 
of actively progressive tendencies , they 
imbued many of tl^eir pupils with the 
conviction that women ought not to be 
content with anything which fell short 
of equality with men As these pupils 
grew up, they saw that the movement 
towards equality was a crawl, they 
wanted it to be a run A new society, 
the Women's Social and Political Union, 
gave them the centre they requued, 
the militant suffrage movement was 
<ilarted Dignity was dropped, drawing- 
room meetings gave place to open air 
demonstrations, the police were pro- 
voked mto maJcing arrests, the Sulfia- 
gettes, as they were nicknamed, earned 


the matter was the activity of women 
dunng the Great War Their measure 
was passed into law, though not quite 
as they had drafted it, and they voted 
for the first time at the Gener<d Election 
of 1918, when the Coalition, under Mr 
Lloyd George, was given an immense 
majority As the result of this was, 
according to general opinion, a House 
of Commons with less character and 
less independence (though more riches) 
than had been known within living 
memory, the fears of those who antici 
pated great changes from the Women 
Vote were quieted, and when Mi 
Asquith, who had been a resoluti 
op|)oncnt of the Suffragettes, was rc- 
tui ned for Paisley at a by ele ction in 
1920 by the weight of women elcctois 
votes, there w«^s a good deal of amuse 
mtnt at the shot t ness of memory which 
gave the Tibeial leader the btncht of 
the fran^ hist extension that ht had dom 
his best to prevent 

Besides giving to a large class of 
English women a share in controlling 
the go\ eminent of thnr 



country, the War did i 
great deal to put men and 
women m England more 
on an equality than they 
had ever been before It 
was found that girls 
could do a large share of 
the work in munition 
factories, the> were 
employed as railway 
servants, as omnibus 
conductors, as motor 
drivers, as bank clerks, in 
many capacities which 
had been considered the 


special provmce of men 

ENGLISH ARCHERY* SIGNALLING A HIT The idealof the" sheltered 


When an attcher succeeds in hittins the target the marker throws 
hnmelf on his bade and waves a white doth attached to a short 
stick in the air, at the same time shaking his legs His fellow 
woodmen ’* see nothing strange in these antics 


hfe ' ' for women was finally 
exploded. Henceforth it 
was admitted they must 


be allowed to compete 

the rqxobation of all respectable people, with men in all occupations from which 
and their cause made rapid headway. they were not barred by physical dis- 

Violence succeeded ta moderation that abihty. Henceforth the girls m 

had not got within sight of triumph*, families must be considered as much 


It took a little time to persuade the as the boys when education was 
House of Gmunons that the women’s discussed and opportunities of earning 
demand*must be granted. What settled a living canvsu»ed. Frequently it 




‘WOODMEN OF ARDEN" COMPETING FOR THE SILVER ARROW 
An 1 1 s tv f \i lins \^ith (nhtions d ting bick ti the (ightocnth ccntiin the Wncnlimn of 
\ Ion 1 I lltir 111111111 Miidm tc itMerdc.ii Wirwickshirc on the skirts of tht forist In whiU 
li 1 (rs 111 1 uin nts with 1 1 i^s buttons bciring the i id^c of their order they are ht c sttii 
sh It ng It small wicker targets called clouts ' fir the siJvci irrow 


hul hipptntd m the past that the 
Ills will s'lcnficcd o that a boy 
1 1 bo\s might be sent to a public 
fhool ind then the University Ihe 
tig imcnt wis thit the bo>s must 
1)1 lit ted in ike their own way in the 

wjild while the giils would probably 
muiv ind t\cn if thej did not would 
h i' c some small prov ision made for 
thtinln thdi paicnts and inanyfObc 
ihtv could not piofit by prolonged 
educ It ion if tlu v had it What pa ( nts 
fo got who reasoned in this fasmon 
was th d girls who were given no ehance 
to develop tlicir talents and iheir 
rharicter would not be likely to find 
husbands The ronsequenee wwis the 
existence m 1 ngland of a large number 
of elderly unmarried women who were 
known as * old maids ’* Scarcely a 
family was without some of these 
mcmbei s If they could find occupation 
in household duties or in looking after 
nephews and nieces, they were happy 
and useful But the most of them 
suffered from not having anything to 
do In English fiction the old maid " 


sometimes is diawn as < harming, kiiidlv 
helpful but moit often the novdisis 
made her spiteful a sCiUuLil monger i 
staivcd and stunted soul Already th^ 

old maid “ is a disippcaiing type 
There au liktly to be always a number 
of women m 1 ngland who have not 
man led since there arc more of them 
than there are of men But the woman 
who has taken her part in the work of 
the world, who has ini'ed with hci 
fell iw-creatures who has spiead her 
interests over a wider field tlnui that of 
the home, has an mtcHigencc and 
sympathies far different from those of 
‘old maids” 

It had been predicted diat the pai 
ticipation of women m pubhc life, 
and their assoeiatioQ. with men in so 
many more activities than were open 
to them fonnerly, would instal higher 
standards ol conduct, a finer morality, 
nobler ideals in busmess, in maniage, 
in the upbringing of cluldren, m the 
ordenng of public services, in all human 
relationships No such improvement 
appeared immediately , any change 
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STOOLBALL* “MIXED” TEAM OF ENTHUSIASTS AT PRACTICE 
Gtncrill> regarded as the ancestor of cricket stoolball was onginilly played by one pec's jn to<; ing 
a bill It a stool placed on the ground and another player endeavouriTi,^ tn stnkc it sway with Ins 
hind Since the game has been revived smill woiden bits hive bien used and the vtu Is 
replaced by pieces of wood one foot square on poles four tcet eight inchis ibovi the i^round 


which could be noticed was in the other 
direction For example, the election 
which resulted in the return of the hrst 
woman member of the House of Com 
mons was marked by features of un 
pleasant vulgarity The extravagant 
luxury which came into fashion as spun 
as women had broken the bonds of 
Victonanism, the freedom of manners 
and conversation which followed, the 
increased prevalence of divorce, arranged 
by lawyers for couples wlo were tired 
of one another, the headlong rush of 
women to be among the smartly-dressed, 
to frequent the most expensive restau- 
rants, to keep up with the latest sensa- 
tions m the domam of amusement and 
art, were all lamented as a falhng-ofi from 
the more austere behaviour of the "un- 
emancipated women of an earlier age 
But these were eccentncities ob- 
servable only among small numbers; 
they were due me^y to a form of 
h3fsteria originating m exatement and 
unmst, similar phenomena had been 
seen many tunes before m English 


social history The effect of cmini ipi 
tion ' on the moss of women has been 
in most ways healthy and agreeable 
It has opened out to most giils wider 
horizons, added to the interests of their 
lives, strengthened their charactcis b> 
letting them feel th it they could shape 
their own destinies and not wait for a 
man to take them by the hand and show 
them that they are bom for a purpose 
At first it IS possible that freedom 
mclined a good many towards a looser 
view than had been taken by their 
parents of iclations between men and 
women It was significant that two 
novels which ]ust after the War were 
placed highest in a competition for 
writers who had not had books published 
before were both written by young 
women, and both illustrated the progress 
of a young woman towards ” finding 
herself," the process mcluding in each 
case an affair of more than sentiment 
with a mamed man 
There was no evidence, however, 
of any widespread change m the 
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attitude of women 
towards any of the 
established conventions of 
civilized existence, in spite 
of the fact that with 
the disproportion m the 
numbers of women and 
men m England there had 
come into existence what 
might almost be called a 
Third Sex This was made 
up of women who, fore- 
seeing no probabihtv of 
mairiage to provide them 
with interest and 
occupation either worked 
for a hving or threw their 
energies into work of a 
soci^ or charitable kmd, 
and included a great many 
who have laboured with 
most commendable results 
m the fields of education, 
medicine, literature, 
commerce, sen nr^, and 
social reform 
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OLD ENQU8H CUSTOM >N MODERN GUISE. BEATING THE BOUNDS 
The custom of bcatmg the bounds detss bock to Romea tfnies, and is said to be a survival of the 
Tenninaha. or festival of Tennfaius It was foi^ in medieval England and still suna^ es in a 
few pla^ One of these is S Clement Duies, London, when once s year the parish ollicials walk 
round the parish boundaries with the dmartais^ who beat the boundary marks with long rods 
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LUMBER HAULINQ IN A OUIET HEREFORDSHIRE LANE 
Funou^ fOT itsi cattle, sheep, hops, and cider, ita cathedral dty. and the quiet Eadish beauty of 
*■ ‘‘^cietprdshire IS notable also for its many castles, xecaUinff the st&uf ulS^itsras a oeu 
m the da^s foUowing the Norman Conquest It is wateied by the Wye, aad has the 
Malvern Hills cn its eastern border 
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AT THE CENTRE OF THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT IN A HEREFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 
Many m paMic news can be pHdced up at the village post office and earned home for later discussion, so it is gcneralK north nhile to pause on one's was 

up or doira town and ex^ange a word with the postmaster leamng over his half-door He is a good and willing iKtener too, with a bom genius for absorbing 
and xetaibng the latest local gossip Thus these two ladies are sa\ing themseKes the expense of a newspaper and ver\ possibl> getting e\en earlier informatior 
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MODERN ENGLISH TROGLODYTES AND THEIR ANCIENT DWELLING 
Built out of the hard stone of the Holy Austin Rock at Kinver in Woroestershlre, these quaint dwelllns 
atone for the formidable aspect of th«r exterior by the solidity of their construction Used as dwcUiiiR 
lor hundreds of years the only sign of moden^paoon is the tail brick chimney which is built against th 
lace of the rock seen on the left of the photograph 
Pkeio, A W CnIIw 
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WHfeKb JkHHY-bUILUIN^ AT A DtSCOUNf 
'llie Holy Austin Rock, in whldi several Worcestershire families dwell In quaint but strong little houses 
fashioned out of tlie stone, has been used for hunian occupation for hundrads of years. In the fifteenth 
century certain of the Augnstinian friars took up their abode in the caves of the rock, whkb takes its 
name from these early tenants 
A. W, Celtar 
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SMILING WELCOME FOR THE OLD ROADMEND^R ON HIS RETURN HOME 
F« over thirty wra ^ii •turdy old Wocccstenhlre countryman haa let out from hit quaint thatched 
cottage 'n ^ vUlage of Uttle Comberton to mend the roadi in the vicinity and keep them in good 
repair. Hit wife, a motherly Sgure, in her lunbonnet and apron, atande at the entram to their old 
home to welcome her lord and matter 
FAWtb d. W. CtMtr 
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DAY DREAMS AT THE DOOR OF TREIR LITTLE COTTAGE HOME 
Many a towndwellcr la hla Iioiim of brick and mortar might woll envy fhete eerioua little folk 
oottM door. Far tram the noiie and dirt of towns tbu little Worresteiriilre cottagp takes 
added Chaim by very reason of Ita pktiireiqne uatlduieis. With Its thatched root, old oak bean 
general air of rural rimplidty It Is redoimt ot tiie quiet, restful country in which it stam 

PkUo, A w 
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English Life & Character— 4 

Influence of Religion ft Pride of Qtn ft Race 


T O women is largely due the keeping- 
up of religious observances. They 
fill the churches in the cities, with 
but a sprinkling of men among them. In 
country places more men are seen, 
though here also the congregations ar^ 
mainly composed of women. Church* 
going is no longer looked upon as an 
indispensable duty. Sunday is no longer 
marked by the suppression of all re- 
creations and amusements. The higher 
classes do not, as they once did, keep 
Sunday for home-life. Luncheon parties 
and dinner parties arg given as on other 
days of the week. 

Week-end parties fill country houses 
with guests who play golf or lawn 
tennis in the daytime and bridge 
at night. Often it is announced by the 
hostess that anyone who cares to go to 
church can be driven there in a motor, 
and usually one or two take advantage 
of the offer. But the regular Sunday 
morning parade of all large families 
and households with all their guests, in 
Sunday clothes and with Bibles and 
Prayer-books in their hands, to walk or be 
driven to church is a custom of the past. 

Waning Influenec of the Clergy 

One result of this is that the clergy 
have lost most of the influence they 
possessed, above all in the country, 
during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. In many villages the paison 
ruled the community with firm, though 
kindly sway ; in some he was both a 
tyrant and an inquisitor. He might be 
High or Broad or Low — that b, he 
might be a user of daborate vestments 
and altar candles and an ornate ritual ; 
or he might consider all forms and cere- 
monies equally valuable from one point 
of view and equally worthless from 
another ; or he might be resolved that 
hb services should be as plain and 
severe as the absence of ornament and 
the reduction of music to a minimum 
•could make them; but whatever hb 
bdieb and formalities, he was as likely 
as not to aim at spiritual domination 


and at making himself the chief and, 
if possible, the only arbiter among hb 
parishioners in all matters of conduct, 
custom, and behaviour generally. 

Wordsworth called the English clergy 
*' the link which unites the scquestei^ 
peasantry with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age.” But he would have 
written more truly if he had put 
” social ” instead of " intellectual.” for 
intellect has never been the dbtingubh- 
ing mark of the rank and file of the 
Church of England, however brightly it 
may have shined in some of the bishops, 
deans, and canons of its cathedrab. 

ImporCiBOc of the Peraooage 

The real service which the parbh clergy 
rendered to the nation was that in 
numberless villages they alone pos- 
sessed education, refinement of manners, 
knowledge of men, and that they usually 
did their best to share these gifts, so far 
as possible, with the people committed 
to their care. 

Much has been said against the 
English clergy. But to the credit 
of the paisons it must be said that they 
have on the whole, urith some deplorable 
exceptions, fulfilled their parish duties 
conscientiously, shepherded their flocks 
with assiduity, vbited the sick, fed the 
hungry, made their churches and parson- 
ages centres of a warm humanity, and 
kept alight the torch of civilization in 
many places where, but for them, the 
darkness of barbarism might have 
brooded unopposed. 

Many of them have lamented that by 
the tradition of their order th^ had to' 
live as ” gentlemen ” and not, after the 
examine of th^ Master, as poor men 
among the poor. They have seen how 
thb set up a barrier between the ahqriierd 
and hb flock, how often it caused 
their preaching and their practice to be 
different. Yet it b improbable that 
th^ would have possessed the same 
influence if th^ had not been on a 
higher social levid than the mass of the 
people to whom they minbtered. Thb 




PRAISE WITH A MERRY NOISE AND THE SOUND OF THE TRUMP 
*' Why should the Devil have all the good tunes 7 *' is a question attnbuted to General Booth when 
challenged as to the propriety of adapting popular music to religious uses Acting on his point of 
view, the Salvation Armv relv upon the good rendering of familiar music to draw people together, 
and crowds gather round their brass bands playing at open air services 


gamed them respect, gave weight to 
their admonitions and their counsel 
Laying no claim on the tremendous 
authority which is behind the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, they needed some 
other support, and this was found in. 
their position as gentlefolk." It was 
more especially useful seeing that most 
of them were married. It gave their 
wives a standbig which enabled them 
to take the lead with unquestioned right 
in all parish activities of the social kind. 
And in many parishes it was the parson's 
wife rather than her husband who kept 
the congregation together and managed 
all the agencies for the material and 
spiritual benefit of its members. 

When one thinks of au*£nglish village, 
one's mind's eye sees at once the ancient 
church with the tombstones of many 
generations of villagers around it, wit' 
its chime of bells that ring so winning!, 
on Sundays their call to moming and to 
evening prayer. And when one's 
thoughts wander thence to the lifi of 
the village folk one sees just as qu ckly 
the parson's wife, and perhaps 'Jieir 


daughters, active in kindness, untiring 
in good deeds, sitting by the aged and 
the afflicted, taking soup or nounshmg 
}elly to invalids, helping girls to find 
" places " as domestic servants and to 
fit them out for their new life, holding 
mothers' meetings and sewing classes, 
spading their lives and their strength 
in trying to meet every need for 
sympathy and help. 

Often their position as gentlefolk is 
hard to maintain. The Church of 
England has never been administered 
fairly in the financial sense. While the 
high ecclesiastics are highly paid and 
have palaces provided for them to live 
in (though it must be added that some 
spend most of their income upon their 
work), many of the pari^ clergy are 
paid scaredy enough to keep them 
in food and dothing. And the hardship 
of this is heighten^ by the absence of 
uniformity in the scale of stipends. 

There has never been any serious 
attempt in the Church of England to 
apportion the funds equitably a^ estab- 
liih a standard rate of pay. The reason 
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CHUHCN INFLUCNCi IN CNOUSH VILUQBS 

Ooe «f tiM featm of Bagllih Hfs 10^7 It tilt Wttiiiif isiMw Om ckqnr, • pIlcncNMiion periM 
aaonoo^M to the toimt than in the vUa^ tbongh IhtMgy au^not^rale ** viS 
the am Imt Mi^r away of lociim thnn. their iwUnwea lemalna ooniMtonihle, at evldeiieed by Ibla 
photograpli of an oyen-alr ec d eilat ti ^ p e ec w No it la the GoniUi viUaie of Uttie Petbenrkk 
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of this is that many " livings are in 
the gift of private persons, usually lay- 
men, sometimes members of Non- 
conformist bodies. It is po^ible to buy 
the presentation " to a living— that is. 


the right of the purchaser to appoint 
Umself or anyone he chooses to the care 
of a parish. The bishop's iqpproval 
must be obtained, but this cannot be 
withheld so long os the presentee's 
character is bey<^ open reproach, nor 
can a parish cleigyman be removed 
from his office, even though he be maid- 
festly uosuited to hold it, unless some 
grave moral delinquency can be proved 
against him. Something has been done 


cases resultmg from the system, or want 
of s>'stem. There is a society which 
provides funds for a certain number of 
curates. Some are paid out of diocesan 
funds ; in many panshes private members 
of the congregation pro- 
vide the money for their 
support. This haphazard 
manner of carrying on the 
ministry of the Church is 
one of the causes for the 
movement among clergy- 
men m favour of Dis- 
establishment. Even 
bishops have declared 
them^ves in sympathy 
with the freeing of the 
Church from the ties 
which bind it to the State 
These ties give it certain 
advantages Bishops have 
seats in the House of 
Lords The clerg\' are 
State officials , thev have 
a position which cannot 
be attained by the 
ministers of any other 
religious body, since they 
are the privileged and 
appomted dispensers of 
tne comforts and consola- 
tions of the Chnstian 
faith. But on the other 
side must be set the power 
of the House of Commons, 
which includes a great 
many who are not even 
technically members of 
the Church of England, 
to overlook its form^aries 
and to prevent it frofti 
acting with the freedom 
that it would enjoy were 
it independent of State control. 

Another aigument used in suppoit 
of DisestabUriiment is that an in- 
depjaident Church of England would 
be in a far better position for amalga- 
n^ting or federaung with the Free 
Churches and forming one truly national 
t^y. Until lately the Establishment 
held entirdy aloof from the Free 
Churches. It did not acknowledge 
their existence. They were thrown 
Into opposition to it. In recent yean 


to modify the most glaring of the hard 
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IN LITTLE TOWNS THE BELL-MAN PLAYS THE HERALD'S PART 
Despite the astonishing development of methods of obtaining publicity, the town-crirr snrvivai in 
many small English towns. Attired in conspicuous dress and crowned with a gold-braided hat, he 
proceeds through the streets and, gnging a bell to arrest attention, proclaims in stentorian tones the 
hour and place of public meetings and the reward offered for the return of chattels lost, stolen, or stnyed 

Ph'Mo, Iforac# W. SichoUt 
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a broader spirit has appeared. Pulpits a very poor woman of mystical tern- 


ha\'e been exchanged between parsons 
and Nonconformist ministera; one of 
the latter was even invited to prea^ 
in a cathedral. The Nonconformbt 
bodies have gained so much in strength 
cning to the attainments of many of 


their ministers that . they are always 
represented now in any national move- 
ment. Even General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, became a representa- 
tive Engli^man, received marks of 
royal and official favour, and was in- 
vited to take part in deliberations 
affecting the nation's welfare. 

The Ufe of William Booth is worth 
gUmdng at by all who seek to under- 
stand the English character. It illus- 
trates, firstly, the error of supposing 
the English to be unemotional. Booth, 
a very poor man himself, married to 


perament and niffile ideals, resolved to 
devote his energy— which was immense 
—to bringh^ a knowiedlge of Christ 
among the lowest of the population. 
He saw that in the dtics they were 
utterly neglected. With an instinct that 
proclaimed him a bom 
rdlgioas leader, he used 
emotion as his lever. He 
preached at street comers 
with a fervour that 
silenced jeers; he shed tears 
himself, and drew tears 
from many of his hearers ; 
he put his message into the 
simplest, most dramatic 
form. Further, he 
stimulated the emotions 
of those who gathered 
round him by inducing 
them to sing hymns to 
popular tunes of the hour. 
His motto was ** Blood 
and Fire." There was in 
his preaching, and in the 
hymns, a great deal about 
"the blood of the Lamb," 
and a great deal abont tte 
fiery torments of heQ 
which awaited unbelievers 
and those who knowingly 
lived evil lives. 

The new sect — to which 
he gave a military 
organization, with 
. uniforms and bands and 
military titles— gained 
adherents quickly. For 
some time it was ridiculed 
by the educated classes^ 
regarded as a nuisance, denounced as 
the trick of a mountebank to make 
himself notorious. But the fierce sin- 
cerity of its founder, and the diange 
which it made in many of the worst 
slums of London and other cities, 
forced a recognition of its value. The 
methods adopted by Mr. Booth were 
copied by University missions and 
other agencies which set to work among 
the same people he tried to influence. 

Many of these, in particular Toynbee 
Hall, founded in z8^ in memory of a 
social enthusiast, brought into many 



NAVAL OFFICERS IN FULL DRESS UNIFORM 
Oo ceremonial occasions cocked hats, epaidettes. and s words are 
still worn by oSioers of the Royal Navy. Graduatioas of rank 
are denoted by i|old bands on the cuffs of the nnifmrm, ami all 
decorations are worn on their respective ribbons The nearer 
of the two fieures Is a captain, his companion being an admiral 
PMe, Sitpk4m CnM 
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ON DUTY IN THE ENQINE^ROOM OF A 8UBMANINE 
Span b Umited In evan Ihe laneN mbniafinaa, and tha naval anglnaer works in low, narrow q*«artcrs 
tending the powarfol peUol-driven engines. With com pU Ma d air supplying their only ventuatka, 
and often woHdng nndar conditions of estreme dM o o m kiet at great depusbelow the sorfaoa, the 
Clew ol a aubnoniie senet poaseas strong physique to enable than snoosasfully to psiiomi their tasks 
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NAVAL STOKERS ON SHORE LEAVE 
Freed frori the gnme and heat of the ship's 
stokehold thc\ ire waiting, dressed in their 
dean unifonn« tu join the remainder of thp 
“ liberty men " Their arduous work develops 
their phs'sique immensely 
Photo, SitpkOH Cnhb 

homes of the more intelligent workers, 
ind even into the wretched rooms 
inhabited bv the very poor, a new sense 
of comradeship, a ghmmenng vision 
of beauty, a widened horizon of mtcrest 
But they could not stir men and women 
to repentance and ecstasy as the 
S«ilvatioiv Aimy had done, smee they 
were managed by educated people, 
whose whole nature and corception of 
life unfitted them to stnp off all the 
coverings which overlay pnmilive 
emotion and to play upon it by the 
crudest, most elementaiy means By 
no other means could the success of the 
Salvation Army have been won, nor 


could there be any more compeUmg 
proof of the susceptibility of the English 
nature lo emotional appeal 
Secondly, the life of General Booth 
illustrates the curious individual charac- 
ter of the English If he had happened 
to be bom m a Contmental country 
he would almost certainly have been a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church , 
hts eneigies would have redounded to 
Its credit and added to its strength 
The Church of England has never sought 
to make use of lehgious reformers and 
enthusiasts It let John Wesley go, 
and Whitefield, and many another who 
might have inci eased its power to do 
It let them establish bodies 



THE EARS OF THE NAVY 
In bik wirelMs wabin with his receiver and 
tranwmtUr the mreteM operator keeps in 
touch with distant lands and pasung ahips 
His services are vital m tbe cooditioiis 
aatoclatcd with modem warfare 
Phoh, StofhoH Cnbb 
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that weakened both its influence and sometimes a great lady like the Gouatess 
its material fabric. of Huntingdon, sometimes a man of 

Later it paid no heed to the highly-cultivated intellect like Edward 
inteUectual struggle through ^fkich Irving, sometipies one who had scarcely 
Newman, Manning, and othm passed, been to school at all, like William Booth. 
!is the result of the Oxford 
movement, towards 


authority as the ruling 
principle in religion. It 
(hd nothing to keep them 
wi thin its boundaries. The 
most poetical tlieologian 
and themost philanthropic 
prolate of the age became 
shining lights' of the 
Church of Rome. The 
strength of that Church 
has been its catholicity. 
Its readiness to find places 
within its borders for 
refonners and for zealots 
who struck out into 
uncravellcd paths. Saint 
Francis of Assisi, Saint 
Benedict, Savonarola, are 
names that will occur to 
all, and a great many 
others could be produced 
as evidence. 

The genius of the 
Roman Church is Latin, 
and therefore comprehen- 
sive. The genius of the 
institutions of England 
allows to each individual 



the fullest freedom to 
shape bis own destiny 
and to follow his own 
inspirations. Those who 
cannot fit in comfortably 


GUN CREW AT BATTLE STATIONS 
Constant gun practice is essential to skilled efficiency. The sailor 
in the left background is sighting his gun, while a comrade slips 
a shell into the breech, which will be swabbed out after firing by - 
the man in the foreground 
Pkoto, Supktn CriM 


with what exists are at liberty to There must be, therefore, a strong 


create something more to their inclina- religious element in the English charac- 
tion and to gather followers. This ter. This is made evident, *in all time's 
explains why but of one Church em- of crisis or humiliation, by proposals 
bracing the whole people there have for a special day of prayer or for special 
grown up some four hundred different forms of intercession to be read at the 


religious communities. Once the process customary services. It may be discerned 
of splitting off began, it could not be in the rapt devotion of High Church 


stopped. The right of private judgement congregations at a Communion service 
^o^^ everyone to decide just what which is scarcely distinguishable from 
interpretation he or ^e would put the Roman Mara, in the heartiness of 


upon the Bible. Those who outgrew ringing and the uplifting of hearts in 
the formularies of one sect left it and prayer among the Nonomfonnists, in 
founded another. Sometimes the founder the hoarse cries of ** Hallelujah I *' 
would be a great divine like Wesley, and ** Glory, glory I ** which were once 
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usual, and may still be heard, at 
Salvation Army meetings. 

Emerson was wrong when he wrote 
in the forties ; ** The relknon of England 
is part of good breeding. ' That is true 
of an important, though not a large 
part of the nation. It was fashknnaUe 
to go to church in the Victorian Age ; 
the^ore, the churchgs were full ; there- 
fore the writer of a book published in 
1851 said : " Whether there be really 
more vital religion among us than 
existed fifty years ago we have no means 
of judging, but that there is at the 
present period a much more general 
recognition of its duties and ordinances 
among all ranks of the people, and that 
societv at la^e pj^ofesses at least to be 
govenied by its laws cannot be disputed." 
This was the period in which Emerson 
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said ; " When you see on the Continent 
the wdl-dressed Englishman come into 
his ambassador’s d^pel and put his 
face^for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brushed hat, one cannot help feeling 
how much national pride prays with 
him, and the religion of a gentleman. 
So fhr is he from attaching any meaning 
to the words that he believes himself 
to have done almost the generous thing, 
and that it is very condescending in 
him to pray to God." 

Of the govemmg Englishman that 
was true, with individual exceptions. 
He went to church because it, was the 
custom of well-bred people to do 
so ; he took whatever part in the 
maintenance of religious observances 
was considered proper He might 
have family prayers, for example, to 
which the servants would 
be summoned ; he might 
read the lessons or hand 
round the collection-plate. 
But wrhen it ceased to be 
fashionable logo to church 
he was seen there no 
longer, except upon special 
occasions. 

But this was not the 
way of the mass of English 
people. A very large 
number continued to f^ 
the need for common 
worship on Sunday, and 
draw from it genuine 
refreshment of soul. They 
never went to church or to 
chapel (until lately all 
plai^ of worship outside 
the Establishment were 
called chapels) because it 
was the fashion to be seen 
there; they did not cease 
to go when the fashion 
changed. Among the mass 
rather than among 'the 
governing class must the 
religious spirit of the 
nation be looked for. It 
is the spirit which came 
into be^ not at the 
English Reformation, 
regarded as the act of a 
and which was no 
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NAVAL GUN TEAM ASHORE FOR EXERCISE 
In their white singlet and “A*^un team 
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really popular (John Richard Green says 
that when Queen Mary came to the 
throne *' the Mass was restored with a 
burst of enthusiasm "), but in the days 
when the Puritans struggled against the 
forces of the Established Church for 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 

The Church of England had at that 
time altered the formulae of religion, 
but not the spirit, which had been in 
the Church of Rome. It resented any 
departure from its formulae ; it wished 
to say, ** Thus far and no farther ” to 
the tide of innovation. That having 
claimed the right of private judgement 
for itself, it could not in justice deny it 
to others, it would not admit. But 
its denial was useless. Once the Bible 
could be read by the people, an end to 
hard-and-fast religious system was 
bound to come. To quote J. R. Green 
again : No greater moral change 

ever passed over a nation than passed 
over England " between the later part 
of Elizabeth's reign and the hght 
between Roundheads and Cavaliers. 

England became the people of a book, 
and that book was the Bible. . . . 

The whole moral effect which is produced 
nowadays by the religious newspaf>er, 
the tract, the essay, the lecture, the 
missionary report, the sermon, was then 
produced by the Bible alone. And its 
effect in this way was simply amazing 
The whole temper of the nation was 
changed. A new conception of life and 
man superseded the old A new moral 
and religious impulse spread through 
every class. 

PuritSD View of Life 

That impulse culminated in Puritan- 
ism, which was an exaggeration due to 
the folly of the Church of England and 
the governors of the realm in trying to 
check the results of Bible reading. 
And the impress left by Puritanism 
on the English character is by no means 
exhausted yet. It has had its bad 
sides ; it bred hypocrisy and cant, 
which are more common in England and 
among the Aiii^^ricans of English stock 
than among any other people ; it stood 
in the way of natural gaiety and 
recreation and pleasuring ; it was afraid 
of beauty and adornment. The Puritan 
cut him^f sternly off from amusements 


and delights belonging to this life m 
order to be certain of deserving the 
blessedness of the life to come. He 
lived in contemplation of an invisible 
world which made the visible seem 
trifling and sinful. He imagined God 
as a Father easily offended, " hotly 
offended and severdy threatening some 
grievous punishment " to those who, 
Uke John Bunyan in his youth, played 
" cat " (probably our tip-cat), and 
hiding His face from the insufficiently 
earnest until they were made to avow 
themselves, as Oliver Cromwell did. 
in spite of his virtuous and devout 
temper, “ lovers of darkness and haters 
of the light.” 

** The Brotherhood of Che Sainti 

Thus the Puritans, in their eagerness 
to obey what they supposed to he the 
will of God in the very smallest, as well 
as in the larger issues of life, lost their 
sense of proportion. They *' learned to 
shrink from a surplice or a mince-pic 
at Christmas as they shrank from 
impurity or a lie.” They lost, top, the 
belief in the brotherhood of all men, 
exchanging it for the narrower and 
more barren conception of a ” brother- 
hood of the saints ” — that is to say, of 
all who held the faith as they did. With 
the rest they desired no converse in this 
world, deeming them to be under 
condemnation of hell-fire in the next 
It was largely their anxiety to avoid 
intercourse with ” the ungodly ” wliifh 
drove the Pilgrim Fathers of th<* 
seventeenth century first to Holland, 
and then to America. They were fearful 
that their eternal salvation might be 
endangered by dwelling among pioplc 
who seemed to them to be ” un- 
believers.” 

Tyranny Born of Bigotry 

When to this trembling and anti- 
social habit of mind was added the 
theory of Presbyterian authority, the 
Puritans threatened liberty as well as 
joy. This theory was the natural out- 
come of the idea that every action 
ought to be regulated by divine ordi- 
nance. It set up as the ideal form of 
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PICTURESQUE IMMOBILITY IN WHITEHALL 
In his plumed helmet, flashing cuirass, and long boots, the trooper 
of the Life Guards as he sits hts black horse at the «itrance to the 
Horse Guards in Whitehall is one of the ** sights" of London 
Pktio, DohoM McLetsh 

government the absolute rule of the 
servants of God, which meant the 
Presbyters chosen to conduct divme 
service and to look after the morals of 
their congregations Since they were 
the men admitted most intimately into 
the mind and purposes of the Almighty, 
they must be fitted to wield despotic 
power. Those who were the official 
ex^nents of the Presbyterian doctrine 
claimed the right to exterminate 
“ heretics ** just as tfie Roman Catholic 
Inquisition had claimed it ; they were 
not to be spared even if they repented. 


** If tUt be bloody am 
aRran^ wcoib mccnig 
of tbeae ettponeiite wilt 
idf-Mlisfied biaqdicmy 
^ 1 am content to be sc 
:xmated^with the Holy 
Ghost/' 

So, within half a 
hundred years of the 
English Reformatioo, the 
strongest of the reformed 
sects was putting forward 
exactly the same intolerant 
dema^ as those to which 
Rome had clung, and the 
Church of England was 
actually exercising, 
through the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, a tyranny 
quite as galling as the old, 
and more irresponsible, 
because it had l^hind it 
no tradition or. body of 
doctrine, but merely the 
personal opinions and 
sentiments of the arch- 
bishops. Both these evils 
were the results of efforts 
to control the mmds of 
the nation. If, when the 
Bible b^an to be read 
freely and the clamps were 
taken off the religious 
spirit, there had been no 
attempts made to hinder 
the development of that 
spirit in as manydirections 
as it chose to take there 
would have been no 
exaggerated Puritanism. 

Then the Calvinistic plan 
of government by Presbyters would have 
gained no hold in England, then the 
Church would not have expelled ^o 
large a number of its finest ministers, 
then It would not have required a civil 
war to prove that Presbyter was only 
priest writ large,'* and to cast out 
finally the desire for religious persecution. 

Never since the tragic failure of 
Cromwell to justify the claim to earthly 
power made by the *' servants of God ** 
has there been any effort or any wish 
among the Engli^ people to punish 
any man for his reU^us belief. The 
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limbered field guns passing a saluting base on SALISBURY PLAIN 

The drivers of the teams extend their nght arms and turn their heads m the direction of the officer 
as the t>attery passes the saluting base The guns are i8 pounder field guns, one of the most effective 
types of artillery used in the Great war Very mobile, they sustain a rapid fire 
PJkofe, (hdt & Paitn Ud 


disabilities inflicted upon Roman 
Catholics, and the fury with which at 
times they were assailed were due, not 
to their religion, <but to their politics, 
to their setting the authority of the 
Pope above the authority of their 
sovereign and the civil government 
The long-contmued refusal to give Jews 
the same electoral rights as Christians 
arose, not from any intention to 
penalise them for their faith, but from 
a suspicion that they might be a danger 
to the State Disastrous though the 
Civil War was, it swallowed up the 
persecuting spint It was followed by 
a century of the widest toleration To 
those ^ho looked at England from the 
outside only, it seemed Uiat Puntanism 
had disappeared and left not a wrack 
behind 


The outsiders were entirely wrong m 
that belief The levity and coarseness of 
the Restoration stage, the disregard of 
moral standards which led, in one 
diiection, to the corruption of the 
House of Commons under Walpole's 
management, and, m another, to the 
fastness " of high soaety, the refusal 
of the learned, as well as the witty, to 
be bound by doctnnes drawn from the 
Bible, were merely surface ruffles In 
the hearts of the mass of the peojflb the 
Puritan influence, so far as it was based 
on the Bible, remamed firmly fixed 
It added sohdity to the national 
character It engendered gravity, 
steadiness of aim, attention to busmess, 
the prospenty which rewards mdustry, 
high seriousness, and fair dealing 
Thus, in spite of the drawbacks of 
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LANCERS PASS WITH FLUTTEPINQ PENNANTS AND RATTLING BITS 
One of the most picturesque arms of the scr\icc, the Lancers, c\en in their war time khaki, present 
an inspinng picture as they nde slowly by, their tall lances glinting in the sunlight Consisting of six 
regiments until 1921, m that year two regiments, the 3th and 21st were abolished Ihe Lancers 
saw service in tfie opening stages of the Great War as mounted tioops, later serving in the trenchc'* 
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SHERWOOD FORESTERS ON THE MARCH WITH THEIR REGIMENTAL BAND 
First comes the simalling section, then, accompanied by the inevitable small boy, the band, and next 
the remainder of the battalion marching in column of route The and Sherwood Foresters, seen above, 
fought in all the early battles In France and Flanders during tl^ Great War First formed in 1741, 
the regiment earned the nickname of ** The Old Stubboms^' while on service m the Crimean War 

PJtoiM, Gale & PoU»H, Ud 






ROYAU ENGINEERS BRIOQE-BUILOINQ IN TIMES Or PEACE 
On the Themes above Merloir Bridge the Bngineen are giving a display of Mdge-coostruetloii. They 
are laying the planks on strong pontoons plar^ across the river. Uncter intense shell and ride fira 
the ** sapper '* periorm^ many rimilar tasks with just the same methodical dispatch during the Great 
War. It is his proud boast that he can ** go anywhere and do anything '* 



ROYAL ENGINEERS TESTING THE* LINE OF A FIELD TELEPHONE 
The odd-job men of the British Army, the BnghiM are equally at bom when Uylna telephone^ 
^res, digging trenches under hesvyjire, or erectmg stands lor e regimental gymkhana. In tte above 
pltoCograpli an officer is seen getting into touch with his headquarters by means of the held telmhone. 
During Army manoeuvres the white band round the oScec*» hat Indicates the force to whldi he bekMgs 

PMekf, GaU & PoUam, Ltd. 
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MEMBEftS OF THE R>.F. NUBBINQ STAFF OUTWARD BOUND 
Altlwiigb tlM tunwH W R A.F ’t weie dltbandad on Um tcnnliiation of the Greet Wer, e eeitaln 
niusber of women elill find employment In the nnrdng iendoe of the Rovel Air Poioe At home 
they wear a hlue onlform, but when on active service the khald uniform shown here These nureet 
were photographed wheo sailing on the Braemar Castle for service lu the Bast 
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ENGLISH AfNCMFr THAT OVTOUMCP THE QBAMAN GOTHA 
A pwty G ItavG Alt Fom GSoifs It MM !■ Um JN of • ii^ 

PaM typt* Mm thi M flM» ^ tt» GimT ETm almit mcE m tli 
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HMKEO IN 80NQ AHO sTOBV- 


■^n£ village BLACKSMITH A FILU uowirf-* « t''® <*!<« recwiw <rf ^ 

u. olL *1 ION*' on .•“* ^ KSSil iSt^ « 
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Puntanisiii, it gave the 
English pe^e a core of 
God-fearmg honesty and 
true lehgion which with< 
stood effect of both 
the policed immorahty 
among the fashionable, 
and the degraded habits 
of the very poor These 
habits were the con 
sequence, first of the 
cymcal apathy of the 
Church of England, 
secondly of the gathenng 
of people mto towns as 
the result of the growth 
of manufactures It is 
true there were to be 
found clergyman who did 
their best to improve the 
conditions and the 
character of the mass of 
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CAUSE AND FFFCCT AT A 610 RAILWAY TERMINUS 
fn hta «ahin oviitooldiig tlw pernMnent wmf the ^fulnuo 
over the )t\er whirl flvet Uie ** all clear *' to the express. The 
v« 1 *3ie M met fall, and hoUiOtttns Uolem above bis hood, 
sciaids tbe wbist^ that iiotilles the dnver that ha cau start 


poor people But L 
cleigy were then mostlv 
without mfluence They 
were ill-educated their 
diitu*s yrere lU-paid They 
were looked down upon bv 
the well to-do and seldom 
managed to wm the 
respect or affection of tbe 
otliers Those who were 
not mtenl upon their own 
mtercsts and pn^eement, 
or wIk) did not lead tbe 
same lives as the cau»4J3' 
squires — hunting and 
simtmg and fisliing and 
making goodche^ wen. 
usually of the sim]4e kind 
whom Fielding and 
Goldsimth drew m Faison 
Vdams and the VKar of 
Wakefidd 

Among Che bishops 
thae were mat nf sincere 
faith and upright cuaduct. 
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BRAWNY SUBJECT OF KING COAL 
Begnmcd with coal dust he has completed his shift and has 
stepped out of the cage that transports him from the darkness 
of nis labours to the upper air He is setting off to a well earned 
meal, carrying safety lamp and pick 

but as a body tliey ^ere satinsed, not 
undeservedly, as self-seekers and politi- 
Cell hangers-on who were more often 
seen in the ante-rooms of Ministers than 
in their cathedrals, and sometimes did 
not reside m their diocese at all It 
vieis dfue to this disastrous disregard of 
duty that the industrial revolution — 
that is to say, the change from home- 
work to factory work — ^was the cause of 
bo much misery and degradation. If 
the Church had boldly proclaimed the 
teaching of its Master, Christ, if it had 
demanded that the factory workers 
should be treated fairly and had 


denounced the employm 
who refused decent 
conditions of labour, if 
the diameful cmeltka 
practised upon little 
children had aroused the 
same indignation as the 
proposal to prevent deigy- 
men from holding several 
offices at once, one of the 
most painful pages in 
English history wo^d not 
have had to be written, 
and there would have 
been no such crop of evils 
as were gathered in the 
years that followed — evils 
from which the English 
still su^er to-day. 

It might have seemed to 
an observer who did not 
know how deeply the 
Puritan strain of personal 
religion had penetrated 
into the English character 
that the nation had lost 
its faith, and that any 
revival of belief which 
might occur would be in 
the direction of a vague 
Deism rather than 
Christianity He would 
have listened to conversa- 
tions in fashionable houses 
which made religion a 
]oke He would have seen 
how the bishops were men 
of fashion or of business 
rather than right reverend 
fathers in G<^, and how 
parsons were put on a level with upper 
servants, though they were not paid quite 
so well. He would have been horrifi^ by 
the squalor and coarseness of the city 
poor, as illustrated by notices outside 
gm-shops announcing that anyone could 
" get drunk for a penny, dead drunk 
for twopence.*' And he would have been 
justified by the surface indications in 
concluding that religion had ceased to 
be an active force in English life. 

Had an observer visited the country 
again after, * say„ twenty-five years* 
interval he would have be^ astonished 
by the spint of devotion and of well-doing 
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^ihjcfa had driven out the apathy 
of the past, and he would have karned 
that this spirit arose among the men 
and women who had been most decfdy 
influenced by Puritanism, ammig the 
less wealthy and less considered section 
of the middle class. 

Like the later movement which began 
a century afterwards, the religious 
revival known as Methodism was started 
by Oxford men John Wesley, whose 
mft<; as a leader and oiganizer gave it 
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permanence and turned what without him 
might have been a local sect into a 
world-wide community, was a Fellow of 
Lincoln ; his brother Charles, the writer 
of so many familiar hymns, held a 
scholarship at Chnst Church ; Geoige 
Whiteiield. the impassioned preacher 
who '* converted " thousands at a time, 
was a servitor of IVmhroke. 

None of these men. or the others who 
gave the movement its direction, wished 
at first to leave the Church of England 



PEBIL008 WOBK THAT PROVIDES FUEL FOR ENGLAND'S FACTORIES 
Although miich has been done of recent yean to ameliorate the hard and trying conditions under 
which WD miner workii his task is IfU one that mtaila oonsideraMe haiUsnip. He descends to 
the of his lahotmm ananow lift or cm. one of which is seen In the above photograph Ibe 
men are canying safety-Jampik now in vnivtrsal uia 
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Tliey hoped to stir up the fires of energy 
and sacrifice within that body, and 
John Wesley could never reconcile 
himself to the idea that he had created 
a rival organization. A rival it proved 
to be, however, in spite of its founder's 
wish, the most powerful of the many 
religious bodies that prevent the Church 
of England from becoming what its 
name implies. The name Methodism 
came from the stricter methods of life 
and self-examination which were en- 
joined upon members of the new sect. 

Nonconformity and the Poor 

There were many among them who, 
like the Puritans, prided themselves 
on their holiness, and, like Will Maskery, 
in George Eliot's Adam Bede,*’ 
denounced the clergy as “ dumb dogs 
and idle shepherds." But the greater 
number were sincere and humble be- 
lievers, honestly seeking for a warmer 
faith and a practice more in accord 
with Christian teaching than they could 
find elsewhere. 

It might have been suppo^ that, 
with leaders of education and cultivated 
address, the now “ methods " would have 
attracted many of the same type. But 
lor some reason it remained a form of 
faith which appealed chiefly to the poor 
and those who, although they, were well 
.dx)ve the poverty line, had no social 
position or aspirations. The truth, 
jMobably, was that it failed to become 
"the fashion." It was never considered 
so " respectable " to be a Nonconformist 
as to belong to the Established Church. 

Stimulus to the Bstubliehment 

It has always been fairly common to 
see Nonconformists who rose out of the 
class in which they were bom drift 
towards the Church, purely as a social 
intinoeuvre. " Chapel " has never lost 
the deprecating sound which it had 
as compared with " Church " in the 
eighteenth century, due partly to the 
einp]o 3 mient as preachers in chapels of 
men lacking education and culture, 
often artisans or small shopkeepers, the 
congregation being to(3 tx)or to pay the 
salaries of more accomplished ministers. 
But if Methodism did not either rise 


to stand on an equality with the 
Church, or succeed in reforming the 
Establishment from within, as Wesley 
hoped, it brought about a complete 
change in the character of the clergy. 
Some seized the* chance to work upon 
the awakened conscience of the nation 
generally, others were shamed into 
paying greater heed to their duties. 
The result was that in a short space of 
years respect for them reviv^, the 
profession attracted a better class of 
reemits, the reproaches against them 
died away. At the same time the 
fresh manifestation of the spirit which 
had made Puritanism powerful set going 
many efforts towards making life less 
harsh for those who formed the base of 
the social p>Tamid. Then began the 
education of the people ; then began the 
change which turned the prions from 
torture-houses where the foulest in- 
justice was committed, <uid where the 
wretched prisoners suffered all kinds 
of undeserved miseries, and died in 
large numbers from gaol fever, into well- 
ordered, and as far as possible, humane 
institutions for the reformation of 
wrongdoers, not merely for taking 
revenge upon them. 

Sur|e of Philanthropic BrooCion 

Ail kinds of societies for assisting 
the nectly date from that epoch, at 
which it became e\ident that the mill 
and the factory, while they were 
enormously to increase the wealth of 
the country as expressed in material 
affluence and comfort foi the few, 
would also increase to alarming rignix:s 
the number of the poor. The feeling 
of dread and enmity which made the 
poet Blake speak of " the dark Satanic 
mills," in which prosperity was being 
enlarged at what seemed a miraculous 
rate. fiUed many evpn of those who 
profited by them with a wish to do 
an 3 rthing they could for the relief of 
the misery ax^ degradation which they 
saw growing around them. 

T1& national impulse to alleviate 
with one hand the ills and suffetings 
that had been caused by the other 
lasted ah Uirough the nineteenth century, 
and has not spent itself yet. It accounts 
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for the vast quantity of agencies in 
England which aim at impiovement of 
one kmd or another In no other land 
do these abound to the same extent, 
nor in any other European country arc 
there so large a number of religious 
communities, all prdaching mote or less 
the same doctrine, but divided fiom 
one another by the ceremonial of 
worship, and by differences of opinion 
as to how a church should be governed 
The Establishment adheres to the rule 
of bishops , the Congregationahsts make 
the worshippers the governing body 
the Methodist communion is lulcd by a 
(onference of mmi'-teis There has 


been much talk of uniting all Chnstians 
in one body, but the differences between 
parties in the Church itself have so far 
prevented any action from being taken 
which «^ms likely to secure union 
Roughly, these parties may be desenbed 
as the High Church, the Low Church, 
and the Broad Church, though the 
last-mentioned was more heard of in 
the days of Charles Kingsley and 
Frcdcnck Denison Maurice than it is 
at present It was the result of the 
reaction from the doctnnes of the 
High Church party which came into 
being in the first half of the nineteenth 
( ontnrv Those doctrines were the 



ENGLAND'S JEWRY YOUNG ISRAEL IN PRAYING-SHAWL, OR TALUS* 
Tbe Day of Atonement sees the Greit Synagogue at Aldgate, London, packed with a vast congrega- 
tion, compnsing well groomed, prosperous Jews and poorly clad, poverty stricken children of the 
Ghetto Yom Kippur, this day of da>s for the Hebrew race, has bewn named the Great White Fast 
by tbe Gentiles, bwause of the numerous white pra>ing shawls and white caps seen in the s>nagogue 
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UPb AND DOWNS OF LIFE ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
Perched prerariously in one o( the many swing boats to be found in * London s pla> ground '* on 
Bonk HoiicUvs these girls are enjoying themselxes to the full There is an old saying to the effect 
that the English take their pleasures ^ly but a lew hours spent among the happy noisy crowds 
that nuike merrv on public holtdavs i%oold suflice to prove the fiHicv ot tlii» assertion 


outcome of another Oxford mo\emcnt 
wiiKh aimed at f)rovmg that the Church 
of EngLuid \%as as much the inhentor 
of the traditions and the authonty of the 
earbest Christians as the Church of 
Rocne The practical consequences of 
ths tbeorv were seen m the endc;fi\oiir 
to strez^then the power of the pnest 
hood, and in the adoption of a mon 
elaborate ntnal for the Communion 
servKe (hence the name Ritualist, 
applied to High Churchmen) 

The reforms thus mtroduced mto 
many parishes, not alwa>^ with the 
approval of the parishioners, had the 
effect m some places especially in the 
poorer distrKts of the great aties, of 
qiDckeniiig the spmt rrf the Church 
^veral of the Ritualists had a strong 
and wholesome mfiuence upon masses 
of people— the names of Father Dolling. 
Father Stanton, Father Mackonochie, 
occur immediately as examples But 
(pi other places the results were merely 
increased spintiial pnde m the clergy 
and dsBcnnoo among their floclm 


Worse than this for the Church ^as tht 
dnft towards Rome which was caused 
among the Anglicans by the examination 
o?the claims of the two bodies to have 
nhented the gifts conferred by Chnst 
on His Apostles A number of clergy 
men of higli distinction went over, and 
two of them, Newman and Mannmg, 
were in course of time, made cardinals 
The I ow Church party in Lngland 
seemed for a time to be strengthened 
by the Oxford movement It had a 
great deal m common with the Noncon 
formist attitude towards doctnne as 
well as ntual , it demed that the 
pnesthood had the authonty claimed 
for It by the High Church party , it 
acknowledged its aifimty with the 
Puntans who were regarded by Ritual- 
ists as pestiloit sectancs, scarcely 
Chnstians at all The Low Churchmen 
might easily be brought to agree to 
union with the Free Churches It is the 
High Churchmen who oppose the recog 
nition of any ministry that has not 
the authonty of apostolic succession ' 
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Thdr doctrine is that the succession 
has been kept up since the time of the 
Apostles by the laying-on of hands in 
the act of consecrating priests. This 
is the Roman doctrine, but the Roman 
Church denies the validity of Anglican 
orders, maintaining that the Anglican 
Church brok'; away at the Reformation 
and became a schismatic body (the 
same reproach that the Anglicans make 
against the Nonconformists). 

Thus, it will be understood, religious 
matters in England are difficult for out- 
siders to unravel. Once they aroused 
the greatest interest and even excitement 
among the English people ; even in 
recent times the fight as to how much 
and what kind of religious instniction 
should be given in elementary schools 
inflamed passions and made political 
controversy brisk. But there is no 
longer the same importance attached to 
matters of belief. More and more the 
conviction spreads that these are per- 
sonal and private, and that so long as 
men and women obey the laws and 


discharge their obligations as good 
citizens, there is no n€^, nor does there 
exist any right, to demand that they 
shall sul^ribe to any particular tenets 
or conform to any particular method of 
worship. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
influence exercised by Puritanism upon 
the English character we must notice 
the effect it had in making them the 
most successful race of colonisers and 
empire-builders in the modern world. 
It was not in truth until after the 
Puritan influence was established that 
the expansion of England began, in the 
sense which that phrase has now 
acquired. The idea that the English 
have always been of an ad\cnturous 
turn, have always regarded the world 
as “ their oyster,’* does not survive 
examination The first known proposal 
that English colonies should be founded 
was put forward by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. He suggested that England 
might seize any unoccupied countries 



WHERE THE MERRY-GO-ROUND DISPUACE3 THE COMMON ROUND* 
Public holidays are the occasion for general menymaklng, and the innumerable swing*, roundabouts, 
and entertainments that spring up on the open spaces near big towns ore the descendants of the 
maypole and Jack-o'-tbe*Ureen of *' Merrie England.*' Here on Hampstead Heath, amidst the shriek 
of sirens and cries of the cheapjacks, the Londoner enjoys " one crowded hour of glorious life " 
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WELL-RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
Unmatihed aii)wheic m the worlc* the control of the street 
raffle bv the Ix)ndon police The City police especially regulate 
the swollen stream of v.*hicles uith a methodical skill that is 
the admiration of all foreigners 


she could find (unoccupied, that was, 
by white men), " and settle there needy 
people of our own which now trouble 
the commonwealth '* Before this the 
project of sending out criminals to 
Newfoundland upon its discovery by 
Sebastian Cabot had been discussed, 
though nothing came of it , it was left 
to a later age to colonise Australia in 
this way. Thus the impulse towards 
acquiring possessions in the New World 
which had been brought to the know- 
ledge of Europe by the voyages of 
explorers, mostly Spanish and Portu- 
guese, was not among the English a 
taste for adventure, nor the desire for 
wider horizons and richer opportunities, 
but, in the first instance, the possibility 
of finding dumping-grounds for those 
who ** troubled the commonwealth." 


It is true that before 
.my actual colonisation 
began risks had been taken 
and perilous journeys 
made for the sake of 
trading. Companies such 
as the Muscovy Company 
(1550), which got a 
concession fiom Ivan the 
Terrible to do business 
with Russia, and the 
East India Company 
(1600) were formed to 
carry English wares to 
far countries. The 
Elizabethan sea-rovers, 
too, made themselves, and 
those who fitted out their 
expeditions, rich by 
piracy and privateering, 
they were certainly 
adventurous, but they had 
no idea of settling any- 
where outside of their own 
country 

When Raleigh tried to 
colonise Virginia, the 
attempt failed twice over 
because the settlers found 
that they would have to 
work hard to get a living 
They had expected to be 
" picking up gold and 
silver." That was the in- 
ducement which led them 
thither, as it led Spaniards to South and 
Central America, and Portuguese to the 
Malay Peninsula : to find precious metals 
was the only motive at that time for 
acquiring oversea possessions. Not 
until the desire for trade and wealth was 
replaced by the desire to find some land 
where all could worship God as they chose 
and live at liberty under a system of 
government suit^ to free men did 
English colonisation, in reality, begin 
to flourish ; not until then was the 
founding of the British Overseas Empire 
taken in hand. 

Now the assurance of the Puritans 
that they were a chosen people proved 
a mighty aid to the spread of the English 
over the earth. They went forth feeling 
certain that God was with them, as He 
had been with the Israelites in the 
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wilderness guiding them towards the 
Promised Lwd They were sure, too, 
that they had divme sanction for dnving 
before them the heathen as the Israelites 
did the Amalekitcs and the rest of the 
tribes which worshipped other gods 
than Jehovah In tune this useful 
conviction permeated the entire English 
nation or, at all events, those portions 
of It which were of any account in the 
settlement of national policy The 
Duke of Marlborough declared that his 
victories were due to his employment 
as an agent of Providence 
When the English turned the French 
out of Canada and India the Spanish 
out of the West Indies, the Poituguese 
out of what are now the Stiaits Settle 
ments and the Dutch out of North 
America they gave thanks to the 
Almighty for using them 
as His instruments and 
designing that they should 
inherit the earth The 
officials and the officers 
who created and enlarged 
the Empire enjoyed a calm 
certainty that they were 
doing God s will that the 
English race had been 
specially gifted with ruling 
ability and that it was 
meant to take over and 
govern lands inhabited b) 
what Mr Kipling has 
cillcd lesser biecds 
whose duty it wa®^ to be 
griteful ind obedient 
accepting without 
question what their 
superiors did for them 
I ate in the nineteenth 
century I ord Curzon of 
Kedleston dedicated a 
book to those who 
believe that the British 
Empire is, under 
Providence, the greatest 
instrument for good that 
the world has ever seen ' 

That was the faith m 
which the Empire was 
made, that was the spint 
m which the English 
earned their rule into the 


uttermost parts of the earth It made 
them strong, it made them sometimes 
ruthless, but it made them just according 
to their conceptions of justice, reverently 
humble as those who must give account 
of their deeds, honourable and fair and 
even kindly, when there was no risk 
that their kindness would be construed 
as weakness It is impossible that the 
British Empire could have come mto 
being without that spirit, it is impossible 
that It could have been so ably ad 
ministered, with so much regard foi 
the interest of native peoples, withoul 
that faith 

There i«s an mclmation to laugh now 
at utterances of racial pnde, such as 
that of a prominent politician m the 
mid-Victorian age, Mr Roebuck, whe 
asked whether in past history there hac 



IN BLUE AND SILVER 

Well equiroedwith a neat and serviceable uniform, and reasonably 
well paid for not excessive hours of work which yet is eaacting. 
conductors on the London omnibuses are a highly competent and 
mtelhgent body of men 
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been anywhere in the world anything 
like England, where property was safe 
and every man was able to say what he 
liked, and could walk from one end of 
the country to the other m perfect 
security, this making up, according to 
Mr Roebuck's opinion, a state o! 


' unnv ailed happiness Iherc is an 
inclination to make impatient mock of 
self satisfied vaunting like that in which 
Sir Charles Adderley indulged — he ^as 
of the same period as Mr Roebuck, 
a landlord of wealth and influence who 
was raised to the peerage — when he 
declared that “ the men and women of 
England, the old Anglo Saxon race, are 
the best breed in the whole world 
The absence of a too enervatmg climate, 
too unclouded skies, and a too luxurious 
Nature has produced a vigorous race 
of people which is supenor to all the 
world ' 

But it must not be forgotten that 
this racial pnde, this vaunting of 


superiority, were in chief part the causes 
of English supremacy, and that they 
were rooted in the Puritan conception 
of a chosen people doing the will of 
the I ord and with a great destiny 
specially mapped out for them by the 
lord's hand It was not possible that 
such a belief in them 
selves and in their mission 
should make the English 
favourites among other 
nations It was not hkt ly 
that a nation whu h 
cherished this belief and 
which looked down upon 
foreigners, holding that 
"one Englishmui was a 
match for any tl rco 
Frenchmen oi men of 
any other stock would 
avoid wounding suscepti 
bihties md arousing 
resentment But those 
who approve of the usult 
must not cavil too h irshl^ 
at the mea i » used to 
bring it about 

It was btcausL thf\ 
considci ed that they w » ro 
a people set apart for the 
fuJhlmtnt of a great 
puqDose and thcrefoie 
made supenor to all the 
world ' that the English 
were able to do what thc> 
did that the> occupy in 
modern times the place 
which the ruling genius 
of tlie Romans made for their Empire 
in the ancient world 
What in the English scandalised and 
irritated other nations even more than 
their assumption of superioiity was the 
quality which is known on the CoTitment 
of Europe as their perfidy Want of 
good faith seems a strange charge to 
bring against a people which has pnded 
itself especially upon its perfect straight- 
ness upon everybody knowing that 
" an Englishman s word is as good as 
his bond " Yet this is the accusation 
regularly made when there is conflict 
between England and any other country 
— ^her statesmen are taunted with being 
hypocrites, with professing one kmd of 



HOMEWARD BOUND AT EVENTIDE 
About 6 p m the Citv of London empties is rapidh as it filkd 
and the m>nad woikers huirv to the riilway stations and (nss 
.icross the n\cr as here over 1 ondon ]3(/idgt to reaih their 
suburban homos on the south s de of the Thames 
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MAN GOING FORTH TO H18 LABOUR MORNING AT A LONDON STATION 
Fitnn about Sam onwards a swift snooession of trains amvej at every London terminus, bringing 
ni^^s of thousands of business men and clerks and shop assistants of both sexes from the outlying 
suburbs Here is shown a small section of the procemlon srreaming out of Liveipo<4 Street, the 
termmus of the Great Eastern Ra Iway which serves the crowded area of extra inetropobtan i ‘'sea 
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morality and following another ; the are contemptuous of abuse, they piw.er 
favourite Continental caricature of John letting themselves be^ misjudg^ to 
BuU is a hideous hgure of a man turning offering the explanations which would 
up his eyes piously while he holds a put their critics right. ^ Further, their 
Bible in one hand and picks a pocket firm assurance of being the instruments 
with the other. of the Almighty has sometimes ted 

The explanation of this low estimate them on to act in such a manner as 
of English good faith seems to he in would cause them p.iinful misgivings 
this, that they have had different if t^ey wore not conscious of their own 
standards for their public and their rectitude. 

private morality As individuals, the The reproach of " perfide Albion 

dates. It is true, back to 
the eighteenth century, 
when |X)htical morality 
was low, when wars were 
made uixm any or no 
pretext m the expectation 
of profit, when politicians 
did not even trouble to 
prctc nd that they had 
.'icted honestly Burke 
I elated how he had con- 
vci sed with many who had 
stirred up the nation to 
make war upon Spam 
after the affair of 
" Jenkins' ear," which was 
supposed to have been cut 
off by Spaniards and was 
used to beat up a frenzy 
of manufactured mdigna- 
tion. " None of them, no, 
not one, did in the least 
defend the measure or 
attempt to justify their 
conduct, which they as 
freely condemned as they 
would have done m 
commenting on any 
proceedmg in history in 
which th^ were totally 
unconcern^.*' Napoleon 
had some reason to complain that he 
could not understand English policy and 
to blame the refusal of the English 
Government to give up Malta after they 
had promised to do so in the Treaty of 
Amiens. 

But the cry of perfidy has been kept 
up untU quite recent days, and some 
examination is required to clear the 
matter up. Let us take two examples. 
The English, it is said, declared in the 
early eighties of last century their 
intention of takmg their troops out of 



LINKS WITH LONDON’S PAST 
lo quaint hate and ruStL scarlet tunics, breeches and hose, and 
rosetted shoes, and bearing tasseled partisans, the King’s Body* 
guard of the Yeomen of the Guard forms one of the most 
. interesting links with London’s histone past 

English are careful to stand by their 
bargains, to make no misrepresentations, 
to true and just in all their dealings. 

As a nation they have often through 
thdr statesmen and diplomatists said 
one thing and done another. Such 
discrepancies between profession and 
practice are very likely capable of being 
cleared up so as to leave no stain of 
chkaneiy on England's fair name, but 
the En^ish are not eager to defend 
fhemselves* They care very little what 
other nations think about them, th^ 
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Bilhngsgate has been a free matkei for fish alone since 1699 , bnl 
fish have been landed ai BiUmgsgaie Wharf for a thousand years 
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Egypt and leaving the country to 
manage its own affairs; yet they did 
nothing for nearly forty years but 
tig&tcn their grip upon it. Again, it is 
pouited out that Lord Salisbury, as 
Prime Minister, asserted at the begiruiing 
of the war with the Boers in i8^ that 
England sought neither gold nor 
territory ” ; while at the end of the war 
both the gold mines and the whole of 
the territory of the two Boer Republics 
remained in England's possession. 

Now in each of thc^e instances the 
statements and the actions alleged 
against the English are indisputable. 
But it should also be remembered that 
circumstances changed in both Egypt 
and South Africa ; fmh interests became 
involved ; it was no simple act of 
renunciation that was called for in 
cither case. " At the time when the 
declarations were made they expressed 
what was in the mind of the nation, 
but they were not in any sense bindmg, 
no promise was given to anybody, and 
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there is sometimes a duty higher than 
that of carrying out intentions which 
prove to have b^ too hastily formed." 

This would be the line of defence 
adopted by the English, if th^ ever 
Uiought it worth while to take notice 
of such charges, and by the same 
reasoning they could account for all 
additions to their Empire which have, 
as it were, fallen into their laps, almost 
in spite of their wish to be spai^ greater 
responsibilities. It is not, however, the 
habit of the English to excuse themselves 
or even to discuss their national 
behaviour. They have not minds which 
can readily marshal telling arguments, 
nor are they inclined for speech which 
they consider unnecessary. Their 
economy of words and the absence from 
the manners of most of them of any 
desire to please or make a good im- 
pression on strangers are additional 
reasons for the mixed feelings with 
which they are regarded by other 
peoples. While their solid ability 



TIRINQ WORK DOWN LONG FURROWS: GATHERING UP THE TUBERS 
Agricultural implements for use In connexion with Oils particular crop include potato-planting machine. , 
potato sprayers, and potato raisers, one of these last, drawn by three horses, being shown in operation 
m this photograph and in the one above. Men follow In the track of the machine gatherings up into 
basxets the tubers which the ingenious mechanism disinters without Injury 
PAMm, Iferacs W. NiekaUi 
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FROM BASKET TO SACK, AND THENCE TO THE WAITING WAGONEI 
From the baskets the potatoes arc put into sacks and carted to the cl imp The hbour iii\ol\cd i 
much stooping to pick up the tubers and in lifting the filled sacks into the carts is heavy for the fi 
hands but under normal conditions and provided it is not attacked b\ the dreaded potato disea 
the cro|> is a remiiiieritive one for the 'll;!! iiltii ist 



END OF THE POTATO HARVI ST MAk NO THE CLAMP ON THE LANC 
The last operation in harvettlng the potato is making the clamps in which the tubers can he atored 
on the land throughoiit tbn winter wlthoat nsk of demage by frost or damp Laid along a trench 
and built up into a mound cunning aloagilde a protecting bedga, to leeward of the prevailing wlndi, 
they are covered with a thick thatch on which a layer of earth is supenmposed 
FMm. irwecs IT NuMh 
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commands respect, tbcce is little liking 
for them until their reserve is bcoken 
down— then their fnendship is valued 
highly, their estimable qualities out- 
weigh the rest 

Not only the Continental nations, 
but the Americans^ are perplexed and 
annoyed by the form which this reserve 
IS apt to take An Amencan in an 
English railway carriage saw some 
buildings which made him curious as 


this author went on to expiaiii that it 
was also passable t^ EngUsImiaa did 
intend to rebuke his questioner, not 
knowing him to be an Amencan; he 
might have thonght that here was 
another Englishnian mlringiQg his right 
to privacy, his ri^t to travel without 
bei^ asked questions, his right to read 
bis paper undistiirbed as if he were the 
only occupant of the carnage. 

That explanation ^ows an under 



PROFESSIONAL CARAVANNING: ENGLISH GYPSIES ON THE ROAD 
The love of colour Inherent In the aypey It teen, to a marked degree, in the gaiidv caravan which 
comprises his home and travdhog-'Coach With gaily painted woodwork and windows draped 
with boight curtains the caravans are usually divided into two compartments, the front bang used 
as a kitchen and living room, the rear as the family bedroom. The gypsies take great pnde in thar 
travelling homes, which teldon lack a new coat of paint 
PAetob A 


to their character. He said to an 
Englishman sitting opposite to him : 
V Can you tell me what those boilings 
are ? *' The Englishman looked out of 
the wmdow, looked at the American, 
and, returning his eyes to his newspaper, 
replied : Better ask the guard." 

An American author, in a book 
written to defend the English, suggested 
that no rudeness was meant, that the 
&iglishman did not know what the 
buddings were, and made the suggestion 
quite civilly Aat the American should 
ask someone who would be more likely 
to have the information desired. But 
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standing of the English nature They 
can be the most courteous and agreeable 
of companions, even with strangers, if 
they are approached by the suitable 
path, they wiU take trouble and go 
out of their way to be helpful But tlus 
is unfortunately not the side of their 
nature which they show most plainly 
when they travel in foreign countnes. 
They are, to begm with, seldom able 
to speak foreign languages, which cuts 
them of! from any&ng like friendly 
intercourse. It is not that they have 
any difficulty in mastermg alien tongues 


when they set about it — ^they will not 
t«$7 


SABBATH-DAY SCENE NEAR A KENTISH HOP-GARDEN 
The pninitive life under canvas delights the hearts «f all town bred hop pickers The children 
fisjmially Oounsh like young plants m the free air of the beautiful meadows and woodlands of the 
** Garden of England'^ Even the tubbing process is less irksome here, tor the kiddies find it 
impossible to accumulate m a week the amount of grime London deposits on them m a day 

Photo, A W CuAoo 

iq to the trouble of learning what is seldom goes abroad all who are not 
lot necessary either to their busmess or English are *' foreigners," even when 
heir comfort They find that they can they are at home in their own country 
isually depend on finding someone who And he does not expect foreigners to 
•peaks English wiierever they may go ; be as sensible, as cool in judgement, 
if not, they can make signs '* which these as impassive in bdiaviour as & own 
foreignere understand all right, for countrymen. Their customs are not 
th^'re always gesticulating among what 6a is used to, therefore he makes 
thmaelves." To the Englishman who fun of them. 
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THE WEEKLY TUB IN NATURE’S NURSERY 

On Sunday* a notable day in the hop fields* the mothers find time to attend to their household 
duties which, however, owing tp the minute proportions of their canvas homes, are by no means 
aiduous faking it in turns, beginning with the small ones of the family, the weekly wash is 
indulged u. and, having donned the Sunday best, the rest of the day is passed in fnepoly gossip 

PM9 a W Culltr 


An Englishman in Pans stood near 
one of the pomts where the onuubuses 
stop, and saw the people who wanted 
to nde tearing off the little numbered 
tickets which hang in such places He 
watdied with cunosity, wondering what 
this meant. Then the omnibus arrived, 
and the conductor began to call out 
numbers, and the ticket-holders entered 


m order as their numbers were cried. 
Then the Englishman understood. 
*' Why," he said, " they're actually 
takmg tickets for ommbuses) What a 
ridiculous thing I " And he laughed 
heartily at the poor foreignerB* way of 
doing things. 

It did not occur to him to contrast 
this orderly scene with the struggles. 
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HOME FROM HOME 


HOP-PICKERS’ ENCAMPMENT 


In former days rough hordes of a very inferior type supriied the labour in the bop*gardens ai South- 
eastern England. Nowadays, however, the acrammodation for the workers having been vastly 
improved, a better-class immigrant has made h» appearance. Homdy scenes, such as this one, are 
cbieBy enacted on Sunday when the hop-gardens an destitute of their despoilers 
FJMm. a. W, Cellsr 






YOUNQ QIRL PICKER STRIPPING THE HOPS OFF THE BINE 
Pulling the bine down from the cords on which it dimbs, she picks off the cone shaped flowers and 
deposits them m a large basket ; her earnings amount to a few shilhngs a day dunng the hop harvest, 
which lasts about three weeks Many women spend the summer in Kent, where they find employment 
untU the hops are npe in attending to the bines, or picking fruit m the orchard dlstncts 
Pkolo, W. F. Tmylor 
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MEASURING AND BOOKING THE DAY’S WORK 
fhe .neasurer empties the picked hops into l<mg sacks called ** pokes,'* each poke bolding ten bushels , 
the booker records the gross amount and the amount picked by eadi iniUvulual. The b^ are then 
earned off to the kilns or oast houses, where they an dried, some ten hours being necessary for the 
drying process, and after cooling are packed in readiness for the brewhouse 
A W Celbr 






HOP-PICKER ENJOYING AN AL FRESCO SHAVE 
An al fresco toilet is often a necessit} in the home hfe of the hop pickers, neverthtless, despite the 
limited space within the “ house," the easily erected and mobile tent is the pnv'ite residence 
preferred by the majority of them The immigrants into Kent fot the .uinua' fruit and hop picking 
numb^ several thousands, and without this outside help the fruit ,;roi^ers and hop planters would 
expcnence great difhculties dunng the harvests 
Photo, i W Cutler 


the fights even, which rage round the 
steps of London omnibuses He did 
not conceive it possible that London 
could have anything to learn from a 
foreign city. This was a new idea to 
him, therefore he condemned it without 
thought. He did not want new ideas ; 
the old ones in which he had been 
brought up were **good enough for 
him.” 

That is an expression frequently heard 
in England. Very often it takes the 
form of ”what was good enough for 
my father is good enough for me.” 
The English do not aim at perfection; 
any method which serves sufficieMtly 


well lor Its purpose will content them 
This certainly saves them from a good 
deal of disappointment, and it must 
be observed that, as soon as a method 
ceases to suffice, they set about changing 
it, though the change may be a bng 
time getting itself accomplished. Mat- 
thew Arnold taunted them with being 
” Philistines ” because they took no 
interest in ideas for their own sake, but 
even he was obliged to admit that the 
prosperity and hberty of modem Eng- 
land were due to the national habit of 
” regarding the practical side of things 
in its efforts for change, of attacking not 
what was irrational, but what was 
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ENGLISH MILK GIRL ON HER DAILY ROUND FROM FARM TO COTTAGE 
country places even where there is no exceptional shortage of male lab ur girls carry their dutie-k connected with dairy work to the further stage of d^hv 
: dailv to custooierB. It is pleasant enough employment when the mnk woman has the use of a poiix and cart to carry the heavv cans alOTg the t 
aming to know the houses of Cra ll the pony waits unattended outside while ♦he g'rl goes through the gate and exenanges greetings with the housewife 

I koto Charles hexd 
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RAQQLE-TAGGLE GYPSY OP TRUE ROMANY STRAIN 
Unlike nuny of the vagrant knights of the road this little ieOow 
can claim to be a true gypsy. His dark skin and large, npranlire 
eyes bear eloquent testimony to bis Eastern ongin 
Photo, A. IV. CmUor 


pressingly inconvenient, 
and attacking as one 
body, moving together 
if it move at all.*' 

It has been noticed that 
this plan of waiting, first, 
for evils to lift their heads 
dangerously, and then 
waiting until the mass 
of the nation has been 
brought to agree upon the 
shape that ^all be given 
to reform, generally 
increases the difficulty of 
reform and is more costly 
than " taking Time by 
the forelock *’ would be. 

But they prefer to grab 
Time by the back-hair. 

Tlicy take almost a pride 
in " muddling through," 
to use a phrase coin^ 
by Lord Rosebery and 
adopted into the language 
us a perfectly just 
description of the English 
meth(^. 

It is conceivable that 
through unwillingness to 
make plans in advance of 
circumstances, their dis< 
inclination to attempt any 
foresight of the turn 
events are likely to take, 
may be the result of their 
climate. In countries 
where the seasons arc 
fixed and the weather 
constant to a certain type, 
the inhabitants are accustomed to 
thinking ahead. They can count upon 
fine weather at one time of year, upon 
rain at another ; they know that if they 
lay their plans accordingly they are not 
likely to be deceived. Hence there 
arises a national habit of looking for- 
ward and calculating probabilities and 
adopting measures to meet them. 

In England there are no certainties 
of this kind, nor can there be much 
useful calculation beforehand of what 
nature is likely to be doing at any 
pi^icular time. This breeds in the 
mind a disinclination to **lay great 
bases*' lor the future, an aooeptanoe of 


uncertainty as one of the basic elements 
in life. Mr. Asquith, when he was Prime 
Minister, persistently was ridiculed 1^ his 
opponents and lost a good deal of ground 
with his own party by reason of the 
phrase " Watt and See," which he had 
used with reference to some political 
issue about which hw and his Cabinet 
were undecided. But Mr. Asquith was 
then adopting a characteristically English 
attitude. Because the English prefer to 
" wait and see " rather than to rush into 
unconsidered acts, they have achieved 
some of their greatest successes- and 
suffered some of their most lamentaUe 
humiliations.. 
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n for climbing roses and other tragrant, homely floirers 
Pinto. A. W, cmtor ^ 





^*WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS’* IN SHROPSHIRE: HOW TO MAKE BUTTER 
Uiidulatina and well cultivated. Shropshire if maloty an agricaltural county urith much beautiful 
scenery Once heavily forested its Umber has always been a prmdpal local building material, and 
many of the cottages are Aiu* specimem ol the caipenter*s art. The tiles and bncSs also used In 
the local architecture base hoig been iiiaiiufactuied in the county, in the nMghboufbood of Broseley 

A W CuOtr 
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SUNSHINE AND SCENT IN A SCILLY FLOWER-PACKINQ SHED 
Much care and long pnadloa am raquiiad In tba paddng of Oowaia If they are to arrive froth at the 
market after a long foomey by boot and rail In the buiy leaion, too, the work it tsnng, but It hat 
ite peculiar graee reftnement, and aSordi pleatant, healthy, and remuneratlvi employment to 
many women in the Scilly lalet 
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English Life & Character— S 

Public Opinion and the Spread of Popular Educatmi 


I N England it is impossible ever to 
be sure of the weather. There are 
no regular seasons for rain and sun< 
shine. One summer is dry, the next wet ; 
spells of cold with a north wind may 
set people shivering in July or August ; 
spells of warmth and west wind may 
make February or March like June. 
For years together winters will be mild, 
without snow or ice of any duration; 
then there will come a ‘period of hard 
weather lasting, perhaps, for many 
weeks. Plans which depend for their 
execution upon the weather must, there- 
fore, be made in England always with 
an " if.” It must be uncertain whether 
they will be carried out repeated 
disappointments have taught the Eng- 
lish to be chary of making them. They 
suit their occupations to the state of 
the sky. Fine days are seized and made 
the most of, and fine days in England 
fill one with a special gaiety and thank- 
fulness. The air is light, the sun-heat 
is tempered almost always by a breeze, 
one is exhilarated, a keen edge is put 
to enjoyment by the knowledge that 
at any moment the weather may change. 

Farmers everywhere are at the mercy 
of the skies, and ever5^here they are 
addicted to grumbling. In England 
they grumble more than elsewhere, and 
perhap.^ not without cause. It seldom 
happens that they get the dry spells 
and the wet, the sunshine and the warm 
T;)in and the winds, just as the crops 
lefjuire them. A promising hay harvest 
will be jeopardised and possibly ruined 
b> a rainy June or July. Fields of 
wheat and oats that are almost ready 
for the reaper will be beaten down levd 
with the ground by wind and wet. 

Ever Variable and Changeful Weather 

On the whole, however, taking a long 
view, far less damage, is done by the 
weather than the com{^aints of farmers 
might lead one to suppose. Many 
people imagine that ” muddling 
through” is a modem* habit of the 
Engli^f just as many believe that the 
reasons in England used to be more 


fixed and constant than they are now. 
This opinion cannot be held by anyone 
who toows the familiar letters and 
diaries of the- past, or indeed by anyone 
who bears in mind what the Englbh 
poets have written about the weather. 
Its character has not altered since the 
island became inhabited, cultivated land 
instead of forest and marsh, nor can i 
alter so long as the unquiet seas art 
round it and a warm current washes it* 
south-western coast. Therefore, if thi; 
theory of the influence of climate upor 
the English mind has in it any substance 
of truth, we are bound to find in historj 
the same lack of prevision in politics 
and especially in international • affain 
as the present age has revealed, nor car 
it be considered likely that the future 
will bring any rapid change in this 
direction. 

Constant Topic of Converaation 

What is certainly true is that the 
sudden and continual changes of weather 
in England account for the prominence 
which is given to that topic in conversa- 
tion. In the country, more particularly, 
interests are so nearly touched by these 
changes that it is natural one should 
hear on a bright morning cheerful 
remarks about the sunshine, and, when 
the day is unseasonably dripping and 
morose, laments over the effect which 
it is likely to have. Even in cities there 
is so much difference between good and 
bad weather, spirits are so quick to rise 
under warming rays, or to drwp beneath 
the burden of lowering cloud and muddy 
roadwayg, that the subject is prominent 
in nearly everyone's thoughts. Most 
conversations therefore start with ” Fine 
day ” or ” Wretched weather we're 
having,” and often the theme is pursued 
and embroidered with prolonged varia- 
tions and commentaries. 

Although the climate is a natural 
and inevitable topic of discitesion in a 
country where it is of so imcertain a 
temper, it also happens to serve a us^ 
end in keeping talk down to the levd 


of banality while the Englidi are 
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GAUDY MARQUEES, RCUNDABCUTS, AND STALLS MAKE THE STREET GAY WHEN PINNER HOLDS ITS FAIR 
Institution* of immense antiquit\, fairs became of firrea* commercial importince in England earl\ m the twelfth centurv as bnnging trade to the towns to which 
^artm to hold them were granted U ith the specialisation of markets the\ began to dis*ippear and where the\ «urvi\e, as here at Pinner, m Middl^x, aiei merely 
local holida\s when \ an dwellers and tra\elling showmen ma\ set up their equipment in the streets and dn\ e a roanng trade at their cheap stalls, swings, roundabouts. 

and Side shows Pinner tair i<» held anaualK on Ma\ 26 




ROASTING AN OX WHOLE IN A STREET IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
The picturesque old W irwickshire town of Stratford on Avon is renowned the world over for iti 
Shakespearian associations and still preserves many features which link it with its illustnous son 
In the above photograph white aproned butchers are observing the time honoured custom of roast 
mg an ox during the celebration of the Mop Fit which is held every October 
Photo E Anthony lyler 


recovering from the shock of bemg language, unless he is one of the mitiated 
spoken to Whether this shock is and can speak it himself Anything like 
caused by sh3mess, which is a complamt formality they abhor , one of their 
from which most Englishmen suffer, or reasons fot disliking foreigners is that 
by that sense of outraged pnvacy which they are so confoundedly cere 
the Amencan author diagnosed, is hard monious ' Ihey are, not fond of shaking 

to decide , but there is no doubt that hands , this they would prefer to 
both men and women are frequently consider a sign of friendship, as embraces 
seen to be struggling with either nervous- are reserved to be a mark of love 
ness or mdignation m the opemng Yet if they are among persons who 
moments of a conversation with a shake hands a great deal (as, for example, 
stranger or a mere acquamtance With the Americans) they fall in with the 
their fnends they are on terms of practice for courtesy's sake It has 
mtimacy much closer than are usual m always been the mark of a gentleman 
other countries They exchange greet m England to put people at their ease, 
mgs that are scarcely perceptible, slight never to cause them discomfort by 
n<^ and smiles, a wave of the hand, making them feci that they have a 
a casual ' hallo " They call each other different standard of manners The 
by mckuames, engage in a great deal stones are famihar of Ihe host who, 
of what they call "chaff," speak a seeing a guest unaccustomed to 
language of slang unmtelligible to per- asparagus take a fork to it instead of 
sons outside their circle of mtunacy, eating it from his fingers, took his fork 
and appear to treat all subjects with a also, and did not let hts guest notice 
bantermg refusal to be serious about that he had made a mistake, and of 
anything another who drank the water from his 

Thus a visitor {dunged into a houseful finger-bowl because he had seen hi^ 
of English people o( the govemi^ class neighbour at dinner do so from ignoraqoe. 
neems to be hstemug to an fintainiliar In more important matters the JHMne 
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read> generosity and wish to priivent 
anybody from feeling at a disadvantage 
are common among all well-bred English- 
men. Those who incur censure, not 
only from foreigners, but from their 
own fellow-countrymen in Canada and 
Australia, by depreciating all methods 
and all forms of behaviour which are 
not in exact accordance with the 
English standard, are the ill-bred. 

Gentlcmanhood an EnglSth State 
Nearly all Englishmen in their hearts 
dislike habits and manners which differ 
from their own, but none who arc 
correctly defined as gentlemen allow 
their dislike to be noticed 

It is worth remark that this word 
“ gentleman ’* has spread from England 
to all European lands ; nowhere else 
was there any word which had quite the 
same significance. The French “ gentil- 
homme ” had a very different meaning : 
it is applied to those who are ** gentle *’ 
by birth. At one time this was also 
the connotation of the English word, but 
as it became clearer that birth was no 
real distinction, and that honour should 
be paid only to those who merited it by 
their acts, ** gentleman ’* came to bie 
used as a description of personal quali- 
ties and not of station in society. Its 
implication has never been completely 
defined, but is a’ matter of general 
agreement, as we see by the employ- 
ment of the term in French, in Russian, 
in German, and even in Chinese. 

Altered Connotation of the Term 

Since other nations were without any 
word of like meaning, it must be ad- 
mitted that a “ gentleman," in the sense 
of a man who endeavours always to do 
as he would be done by, was recognized 
earlier in England than elsewhere. ^ Yet 
it was not until late in the nineteenth 
century that this recognition was ac- 
complished. Up to that time '* gentle- 
folk " had been classified according to 
their birth. A man who rose from the 
lower rank, became rich, and associated 
with the gentry was not " a gentleman.'* 
His origin was remembered by every- 
body. He might be respected for energy 
and perseverance, he might win grati- 
tude by good de^, but nothing could 
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induce people to overlook the fact that 
he had been bom ** a common man.** 

His children, however, could assume 
the title which had been denied to their 
fathei. They were admittedly gentle- 
folk, since they had never been obliged 
to work for their living. That was the 
real distinction set up between " ladies 
and gentlemen ’* and " common people." 
The former had never needed to earn 
their bread ; they enjoyed incomes from 
land or investments left to them by 
their parents , they had been brought 
up in easeful circumstances ; they had 
a right to feel that they were superior, 
not only to the classes w'hich lived by 
manual labour, but to all who engaged 
in trade or business, no matter on how 
large a scale. 

Gulf between Gentry end Peasantry 

Even the keenest of bucolic minds, 
wrote George Eliot in " Adam Bede," 
'* felt a whispering awe at the sight of 
the gentry, such as men of old felt when 
they stood on tip-toe to watch the gods 
passing by in tall human shape " That 
was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century , something of the same humble 
reverence remained in the minds of the 
mass of English people for the best part 
of a hundred years No sentiment of 
the kind was observable among other 
European nations. The French seigneur 
was sometimes respected, sometimes 
feared ; he was never regarded as a 
demi-g(xl. The German barons were 
seldom distinguishable from their 
peasants by anything but their larger 
possessions ; in appearance, in speech, 
in manners, there was little to mark 
them off from their servants and farm 
labourers. Had they been put into 
liveries or rough field- working clothes, 
no incongruity would have betrayed 
their superior position. In Spain and 
Italy a sense of human dignity made 
even the poorest hold their heads up 
and saved them from servility. 

In England, until lately, there was still 
that ** awe ** of the gentry which George 
Eliot described, still an admission by 
the mass as wdl as an assumption by 
*' gentlefolk '* that there was a great 
gulf fixed between them, fixed by 
Providence for good and sufficient 
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FAIR DAY IN A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE VILUAOE 
Every twentv years a Pole Fair U held in the Northamptondkire village of Coriiy. Qaeen EHaabeth. 
when travelling through Rockin|Aain Forest, was overtaken by a dense fog. The vilhigen of 
Corby went to her aid, and the Queen granted them the charter for their fair In return for their 
services. The procession commemorating the event » seen passing through the village street 

reasons, not to be disr^arded without made unhealthy by leakhog thatch, floor 
impiety. And this separation of classes boards rotting gnawed by rats 
was hieitd upon a nesd difference. The carelessness in disposing of sewage, 
gentry became more and more d^ant It is forgotten now by aU but the 
in their manners, refined in their appear- very dd how common fever was up to 

ance, comfortable in their surroundings, fifty years ago, even in countiy villages, 
as the mass grew more habituated to where all natural conditions favoured 
coarse and scanty food, cramped qpace, health and Ifmg life. Deaths firom 
grimy streets, cottages that pertugps scarlet fever and typhoid were many, 
look^ quaintly picturesque, b^ were Few families escaped the loss of some 
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OLD yiiXMB THATOHCR OFF TO WORK WITH HI8 LOAD OF STRAW*' 
Hit oiit&t coMtets of on indo-loollMd Mke, poring knlla^ beO-liook abd o forked stick to contain 
thedrawnload. Heuset tanod cold and wooden pegs to secure cock oonrae, starting ot the bottom 
of the eases and woridng upwards. The best thatch is of reeds, but as this usually proves too es- 
pensive, the matenab generally used are straws of wheat and rye 
PJMe. Umrry C«r 


children from these caused, and often 
parents urent as well. ** Ladies and 
RenClemen " could be distinguished at a 
glanee rest of the population : 

no disguise^wuld ha^e^^ddcn their 
more d^Ucate physique, their proud 
bearing, thdr confident belief that the 
world was made for them. It was all 
very well for a Scots poet like Burns 
to -say._. 

An hooert man's ffirnobicA work of God. 

The English knew better. 

A gentleinan's the noblest work of Cod 
was their emendation. The whole nation 
was agreed upon that. As Charles 
Kingsley showed in “Alton Locke." 
even a young man with Radical ide^ 
was liable to be overawed and fascinated 
when he was invited to a ** gentleman’s 
house “ and brought into contact 
with cultivated peoj^. Alton was an 
mtellectuai : he imagined that he was 
a revolotiona^ ; he fought against the 
snobbery whi^ be felt to be in h^ 
blood ; but he was intotkattd beyond 


measure by the condescending patronage 
of members of the gentle cl^. induct 
to forswear his opinions in older that 
he might not give offence. 

Nor had the gulf between the classes 
and the masses been much narrowed 
when Mr. Wdls, fifty years later, wrote 
“ Kipps." When tl^ young man. 
brou^t up in the same stratum of life 
as >Uton Locke, and employed as a 
shop assistant, ^t visited a "gentle- 
man’s house." he was " troubled " as 
to how he ^ould knock at the door, 
and "descended to tea in a state of 
nervous apprehension at the difficulties 
of eating drinking." He was among 
people whose pronunciation and subjects 
^ talk, whose habits and tastes were 
unlffce those of any people he had ever 
known before. He iaiew that, althou^ 
he had come into a little fortune wfai^ 
relieved him frinn the burden of work, 
he must suffer from the misfortune fff 
havmg been a shop assistant ; he was 
acutcfy conscious that the fact of not 
being a gentiemau tapm was stamped 
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At ^€t him. Kippd ms, hswever, a 
disainyearing tyfe even whetf Mr. Wells 
embe^ed 1^ mthe unperishaMe amber 
of literature. Soon the type wiU be 
extinct. The Great War ms the end of 
anepodi. It com[deted the change in the 
meaning of the word *' gentleman *' which 
had be^ slowly taking place for many 
years To have been a shop assistant 
or a labourer or a child of the parish is 
now no bar to being a gentleman 
Behaviour is the test, not birth or 
occupation In Canada, in Australia, 
in the U S A , a shop assistant, a team- 
ster, a navvy even, a carpenter ' or 
bncklayer certainly, would chat on 
equal terms and sit down to meals 
unconcernedly with anybody. 

There is an actual as well as a political 
equality which does not yet exist in 
England But it is gn the way The 
newspapers have done a great deal to 
hasten it. By draggmg into the fierce 
'ight of nation-wide publicity the foUies 
ind meannesses, the crimes or the 
mbecilities, of the "well-bom," they 


have effectually exploded the ficturn 
of gentle-people's superior virtue and 
wisdom; and at the same time th^ 
have brou^t into prominence the 
excellent qualities of persons humbly 
bom, have paid tribute to their merits 
and their w<^. Thus th^ have altered 
almost entirely the relative social values 
which were once accepted as unalter- 
able, and gone far towards eradicating 
that snobbish, " awe-ful " deference to 
" the gentry," that supposition of two 
kinds of flesh and blood, the one reserved 
for gentlefolk, the other good enough 
for "common people," which used to 
be a peculiarly Engli^ trait 
The newspaper has in many other 
ways modified the national character. 
It is the strongest influence now being 
brought to b^ upon that character. 
There does not exist any longer the 
same superstitious belief that whatever 
IS printed must be true, but as almost 
all take their opinions from the news- 
papers and are forced to rely upon the 
newspapers for a knowledge of events. 



RUSTIC JACK-OF-ALL-TRADE8 WITH HIS TRAVELUNQ OUTFIT 
lAltboiuft he hat the vee of but one onn this ttrappinx oountrymen can turn'Me hand to maiiir 
ftohs. Travellina about In hh open cart he eedet temporary emptoyment at the fOndi he raaehea 
mo hie traveler He wfUlte In turn rat<€atcher« tbatcher* or JaboorarY and It guile content to dwell 
durtaf the eummar menthe In hie lon^ p<wtabie ebeltw aeen on the left d the photograph 
PAcfa, wm F. Tailir 
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it follows that as a rule the daily 
journals read by a large majority of 
the population can, for a time at any 
rate, mould the national judgement. 
Now and again the public refuses to be 
led. This happened in 1906, when three- 
quarters of the Press throughout the 
country urged upon electors the ad- 
visability, &e duty even, of returning 
the Conservatives to office. In spite of 
all this urging, the Liberals were given 
a greater victory at the polls than any 
party had ever won before. 

Source of the Power of Che Preee 

This has sometimes been quoted as a 
proof that the power of the Press is 
illusory, but another explanation is 
simple enough. The public in this 
instance paid no heed to the advice 
and beseeching of the newspapers, for 
the reason that they had been able to 
form their own judgement upon the 
Conservative Government which had 
been so long in office. Not only was 
there the usual disposition to give the 
other side a chance," there was also a 
strong sense of dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the party in power, based 
upon knowledge of the facts. The 
[headings of journalists in favour of 
that party were disregarded, because 
they did not correspond with the facts. 

Not often, however, does it happen 
that knowledge sufficient to permit 
independent opinions to be formed can 
be obtained except from the news- 
papers. Therefore, as a rule, the views 
which find favour with newspaper pro- 
prietors are adopted by the nation At 
one period the ^itors of great journals 
shap^ the thought of the governing 
dass and the poUcy of the State. 

Dcveloiiaeat of the Cheep Newepeper 

Delane of the "Times" left the most 
famous name among them ; there were 
a good many more of less notoriety but 
ccmsiderable influence. Newspaper pro- 
prietors were scarcely heard of. This 
has been changed. It is now the pro- 
prietor who figures in the public eye ; 
editors are held to be of small account, 
few of them are known even by name 
to the r«u!leis of the organs they edit, 
under the direction of a proprietor who 
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decides all important questions of policy 
himself. 

In England the development of the 
cheap newspaper began. It was made 
possible by the discovery that paper 
could be made from wood-pulp as well 
as from rag-pulp. This discovery was 
made just at the period when com- 
pulsory education had created, for the 
first time, an enormous class which 
could read, but which had not learned 
to think ; which wanted " something to 
read " that would not make any demand 
for concentrated attention ; which pre- 
ferred a newspaper to a book because it 
seemed to be more alive and to give 
them information more likely to be of 
practical use. In a few years the 
existence of this class transformed the 
newspaper Press from a staid and usually 
dull purveyor of Parliamentary debates, 
reports of trials, missionary meetings, 
politic<'il spieeches, and fashionable in- 
telhgence, into an Autolycus, snapping 
up all sorts of trifles hitherto uncon- 
sideied, and offering a daily bagful of 
miscellaneous reading, cut up into short 
lengths so that it could be easily 
assimilated by the daily traveUers to 
their work in railway carriages, and by 
the vast number who could not keep 
their minds fixed for any length of time 
upon any particular topic. 

Fsete, Fiction, and Insurance Policies 

In the trains and omnibuses which 
carry men and women to and from the 
places where they earn their living, it is 
rare to see anyone without a morning 
newspaper in hand, and, as they go 
home, almost as many have their heads 
bent over some evening journal. To 
the greater part of the public which reads 
the newspaper supplies all the material 
for thought which they absorb, apart 
from their occupations and their home 
lives. Upon most matters of public 
interest it forms their opinions, and upon 
a good many matters of private concern 
as weU, for it will as readily discuss " the 
right age to marry," or " the best way 
to keep a husband's love," or " how to 
keep fit," as proceedings in PSrfiaoient 
and disputes between Foreign Offices. 
It provides a daily instalment of fiction ; 
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it gives adviee on dress and household 
management; it can be consulted on 
legal difficulties; it Is an insurance 
policy. 

It has not got the len^h of the 
American newspaper in creating uniform 
waves of sentiment or anger throughout 
the entire nation ; the English still 
attempt to cultivate the habit of making 
up their own minds, and there is enough 
difference in the points of view from 
which proprietors of journals with large 
circulations regard human nature to 
make the occasions very rare when 
all English newspapers speak with the 
same voice. The influence of the party 
system which is in the English blood, 
and the deep distrust between classes 
as well as parties, make it almost certain 
that any course uiged as desirable by 
one set of editors will be opposed as 
dangerous by another set. 

Yet the influence of the newspaper 
has increased vastly since paper became 
cheap ; it seems to be increasing still, 
and there is no counter-influence in 
sight which appears likely to check it. 

Lack of the CrScioal Spirit 

This is deplored even by certain news- 
paper proprietors themsdves, who see 
that the absence of a critical spirit is a 
misfortune to any country, especially to 
one that has come to England's stage of 
development. The old. leaders of the 
nation have lost their hold, partly 
because they did not rise to the level of 
their great task, partly because the old 
system which they represented and the 
old trad^ums in which that S3rstem was 
rooted have passed away. 

A mafis of people apt to be led hastfly 
into suf^rting citba wildcat schemes 
of reconstruction or uBmwgjiwLt fve re- 
action must dearly be a pail to any 
community and to the fast balance ot 
interests in tbe Stale. It may be that 
education wm give birth to the critkd 
spirit, though its effect so far has beat 
in the opposite diiectioii. This is 
explained 1^ the view that schools and 
colleges exist, not lor the purpose of 
training the mind, bat for iinpartiiig 
information. An ''educated man" is 
still though of in England as one who 


knows a great deal that others do not 
know: questions as to whether his 
knowledge can be turned to account, 
whether his brain is the more active, 
his judgement stronger, his power of 
decision more vigorous, are hdd to be 
beside the point. In the past, from one 
end of the ladder of education to the 
other end, the aim has been rather to 
cram minds with facts than to induce 
thinking. Lately a change has begun ; 
there has been a movement away from 
the former conception of teaching as a 
process of supplying food ; now there 
are many who look upon education as 
having the same relation to the brain 
that exercises have upon the body. 

The True Function of Bducution 

But it must be a long time before the 
new conception gets firmly established. 
In the public schools it gains ground 
more quickly than it can hope to do in 
the elementary schools ; a public school 
headmaster who is active-minded, and 
who has thought out for hmiself the 
meaning of the occupation in which he 
is engaged, can revolutionise methods 
of teaching, can put his ideas in practice 
far more easily than the headmaster of 
an elementary school, who has to please 
the local education committee as well 
as the government inspector. 

For nearly a generation after educa- 
tion was made compulsory in 1870, 
School Boards were elected for the 
special purpose of administering the 
Act. Then this was added to the duties 
of the county councils, which managed 
other local affairs. No alteration in the 
^tem resulted from this. 

Vuhw of Lcormog Over-eoliaiotcd 

Sdiooliiig is looked upon still as some- 
thing of a mystery. What is learnt is 
considered moreimporffint than the effect 
oi the act of learning upon the mind. 
Therefore the elementary course includes 
a large number of subjects in most of 
which only a smattering can be picked 
up. For the same reason examinations 
of all Idiids, even University examinations 
^ Obeford be exoepted), are inclined 
to rate more the accumulation 

of knowledge than the stimulatmg 
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of the critical and reflective faculties by 
means of the knowledge accumulated. 

Not a century has yet passed since 
the State first showed any interest in 
education. Up to 1833. and many 
years after, this most important of 
formative influences remained in private 
hands. Dickens exaggerated his picture 
of Dotheboys Hall, where Mr. Queers 
and his family carried on the grossly 
fraudulent business of pretending to 
''instruct, board, clothe, wash, provide 
with pocket-money, and furnish with all 
necessaries ” the small boys entrusted 
to their caie. But there was a core of 
truth m the satire. 

Survivfll of Medieval Traditioni 

At that time even the public schools 
were places of harsh, rough-and-ready, 
lule-of-thuinb methods. Their teaching 
was regulated by the tradition of th^ 
Middle Ages, when Greek and Latin were 
accounted necessary accomplishments 
for scholars. Roman history was 
taught, and continued to be taught for 
a very long time, and in some schools 
is taught even to-day as if it were more 
interesting to English boys than their 
own history. A great deal of time was 
spent on writing Latin verses. At the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
this classical leaning was equally power- 
ful ; the efforts required to shake it off 
have been continuous from that day to 
this 

Retetrch and Teobnlcal Training 

The new Universities establLshed in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and other 
of the big cities were fortunately able 
to break with it from the start. They 
concentrated their energies mainly upon 
engineering and other technical courses ; 
they encouraged research so far as their 
resources wodd allow ; they sought to 
bring education down from the clouds 
into the region of actual life. They 
have succeeded in their aim of training 
young men and women for practical 
work, in addition to giving them such 
of the elements of culture as will enabir 
those who choose to go farther later on. 
In many of the public schools the 
techweal side has heea introduced with 


good effect, in response to the feeling 
that work done with the hands is quite 
as useful in an educational sense as 
bookwork which calls into activity the 
brain only, and very often can be got 
through without mental disturbance, 
merely as a matter of routine. 

From the beginning of State-regulated 
education in England progress has been 
made difficult by quarrels between the 
Church and the Nonconformist bodies. 
The first schools for poor children were 
opened by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which interpreted 
Its title in the same spirit as that which 
made a downrigiit English member of 
Parliament declare once : “ When I 

speak of religion, I mean Christianity, 
and when 1 say ('hi is1 lanity 1 mean 
Prolestantism, and Pi otestantism sig- 
nifies to me the Cliurch of England as 
by law established " Later, when an 
attempt was made to found a school 
system which should not pin itself to any 
particular religious communion arose 
the “ National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the 
Piincipies of the Church of England ” 

Moml Eifrct of the English System 

When Board schools were set up in 
1870, the National schools were left 
as rivals to them In many villages 
theie was only the National school , 
IT other parishes all children had to 
attend the Board school. Hence there 
sprang up frequent disputes as to how 
much definitely Church teaching should 
be givi'n, and how fai it was possible to 
make religious instruct! jii unsectarian ” 

Tlic Free Churches suffered so bitterly 
under a sense of iniustice that some of 
their members rcluseil to pay rates so 
long as the Church was given privileges 
over other denommations, and even 
went to prison for their refusal (they 
were knowm as passive resisters). The 
hostility betv the Establishment 
and Nonconformity became entangled 
with education in such a close fashion 
that they were by most people thought 
of as piiJt and paicd of the same 
prohkm. Now ttic fire of controversy 
is latent, but the ashrs are not yet cold. 


What English cducatkm accomplishes 
1964 
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better than any other European system 
IS the implanting of notions, vague, 
perhaps, and rather mstmctive than 
reasonable, m favour of fair play, justice 
between man and man, straight dealing, 
honest speech The English nature is 
at bottom generous It does not 
cherish hatreds; it does not easily 
change its opmion about fhends This 
trait IS found among all sorts and 
conditions of the people In the House 
of Commons a man who acknowledges 
that he has been m the wrong wins 
warmly approving cheers Among the 
roughest of manual labourers, the like 


avowal will produce a like approbatioiL 
In a fight the English are always inclined 
to side with the weaker combatant 
Their anger is inflamed instantly b^ 
anythmg hke sharp practice or unfan 
tactics in games. Iheir maxim, 
** Honesty is the best poliqr,'* en- 
shrines their considered judgement and 
experience In matters which th^ 
understand their mmds are balanced, 
cool, free from the discoloration of 
prejudice An Italian who wrote a book 
about them m 1908 called them "'ll 
popolo pratico ed equihbrato per 
ec^enza" (by far the most praedad 
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PASTORAL SCENE AMID THE SYLVAN LOVELINESS OF SUSSEX 
The shepherd is dnving lus flock through the tree^aded lanes of the vUlage of FitUewortb, one 
of the show places ** m and a noted craire lor anting; Sbeep-raamg ^ys an inwo^nt 

part m the local industries, aud many flocks are to be fomd graaing on the grassy slopes of tbs 
South Downs and in the meadows that lie in the nndulatuig plaint 
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and weU-balanced of peoples). Th^ 
are, indeed, so practical, there is 
so nice an adjustment between then: 
interests and ideals, that until they can 
see Iheir way without serious loss or 
inconvenience to abolish evils they will 
not even admit that they exist. For 
too long they tolerated the shame of 
child work in factories under cruel 
conditions They would nof acknow- 
ledge the cruelty ''except in certain 
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Egyptians who mged their capability 
to govern themselves. They denied 
that the Egyptians wanted to be in- 
dependent. They asserted that the 
demand for self-government was an 
artificial cry rais^ by a very small 
clique. Then suddenly it was decided 
to let the Egyptians rule themselves. 
The old arguments were quietly dropped, 
all that had been said in the past was 
forgotten, and they plumed themselves , 
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PA8T-MI8TRE88E8 OF THEIR ART: BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LACE-MAKERb 
Hand laoe-makioff has been an established industry in Buckinghamshire for over three hundred 
years. For crlpimd people it is an especially suitable home mdustry, and Lady Inglefield accoed- 
ingly started a laoe-maJdng school at Long Crendmi lor cnpplra mrls unfit for other work. 
Two of the lace-workers are here seen at the schod door with thdr tK>bbins and great pillows 


cases." They argued that the parents 
needed the money. After they had 
abolished the practice they spoke with 
horror of the sufferings of the poor mites, 
and pointed reproadiful and indignant 
fingers at any country where such 
wi^edness was allowed to continue. 

So long, again, as they had made up 
their minds not to stir frm Egypt, they 
derided the pretensions of those 


on their generosity in granting the 
wishes of the nation to whom they had 
for so long declmed to listen. 

There is no mean hypocrisy in this. 
The English hate hypocntes, or, more 
wisely still, they make mock of them. 
None of IXckens's figures of fun are 
more treasured than Pecksniff and 
Chadband. On condition that a man 
is sincere, they will merely smile at his 







WHERE THE STREETS RESOUND TO THE STACCATO CLATTER OF CLOGS 
Despite the long hours of hard work to which she is subjected the I 'incashire ] iss is u>u tlK lull of 
high spirits In her clogs and shawl she resembles in appearance the W illuon w niuii of DiLiuiii 
as she datteis her wav over the streets to the mill or fictoix where she i'> einpl >\c 1 Hats «hc 
scorns and m cold or wet weathei nierelv wraps her shawl oxer liei he id 
Photo Undtrwool Press Service 


follies, they Will tolerate Ins fanaticism 
even But they never forgive one who 
has been shown to preach one thing and 
to practise another They certainly 
do not consciously condone abuses 
if they are persuaded that their existence 
accords with the will of Providence and 
the natural order of the universe, they 
do not see them as abuses They mav 
be regrettable, but it is almost certain 
that they are exaggerated, and in 
any case, What can be done ^ 
Such matters they do not care to 
discuss even among themselves When 
they decide to alter them they act 
quickly They appear to have made 
up their minds in a hurry In reality 
they are carrying out an intention 
which has been slowly formed 
Their fair play they mix with justice 
in a manner bewildermg to those who 
are accustomed to the Latm method of 
considemig all persons on tnal guilty 


until they have proved tlui? nmoecnee 
The I nglish proceed on the suppoMtion 
that every accuseel jieison is innocent 
until he has been pioved guilty Ihis 
mdj oeeasionally result in guilt> peisons 
being acquitted for want of evidenee, 
but it gives ever>one a fair run for 
his money to use a favourite aying 
If a prisoner is too poor to employ 
counsel to defend him, or if he refuses 
to do so, the Court invites a biunster 
to undertake his defence and to put 
forward all that can be said in his behalf 
No record of previous conviction is 
allowed to be brought to the notice of 
the court until a prisoner has been 
found guilty by the jury I he jury 
must not be prejudiced against him , 
they must take into account nothmg 
but the facts alleged against him m 
support of a particular charge After 
they have found him guilty the record 
IS read out so that the judge may take 
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it into accoont in passing sentence, cotmtries of entr a pping prisonefs into 
But no mention is made, while an admission of gnilt or of extorting 
habitual burglar is on trial, of the fact confession by & use of torture, more 
that he has been in prison several times often mental than physical, are abhor- 
before rent to the English mind. Here the 

The same desire for fair play makes sporting instinct comes into view again, 
them argue that a man or woman who Just as they are inclined to rq^ani a 
has been in prison ought not to be general election as if it were a cricket 
treated harshly afterwards, since they match, so they put trials into the 
have suffered for their offence and do same category as fox-hunting or 
not deserve any further punishment, killing rats with terriers If the fox 
Indignation is aroused when it is shown or the rat can escape, a^y, " let it 
that the police have been making it go," they say, " let it have its 
hard for offenders to earn a livmg by ^ance"; and they adopt the same 
wammg employers against them. Police attitude towards the criminal m the 
methods which are common m othei dock. Yet another a.spect of the English 



ENGLAND’S HERRING FISHERY: A SCENE AT YARMOUTl4 


The hemag fishenes form one of the largnt industries of England, the fish being found at all points 
along the coast, and paclmd m large quantities, at Yarmouth especially, for export, the export In loai 
amounting to more than 250,000 tons. The fishwife on the left » packmg the fish mto strong wooden 
cs^, which will later be trundled to the railway died seen m the background toe distnbution 
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love of fair play is seen in their attach- 
ment to old favourites. They will 
endure the senile performances of aged 
singers and stage players, the vagaries 
of once popular politicians, the short- 
comings of tradesmen with whom they 
have dealt all their lives, with good- 
natured tolerance. When they have 
got accustomed to anybody or to any- 
thing, they do not willingly let him, 
her, or it go. The separation causes 
them a pang. Which proves again how 
wrong are those who call them un- 
emotional. 

Loyalty to Old FavonrStes 
Once acquire a reputation among 
the English and it is a lifelong 
possession Even if old favourites fail 
to give them any pleasure, they remind 
themselves of the pleasure which they 
enjoyed in the past Their faithfulness 
may be in part dislike of change, but it 
IS chiefly accounted for by their desire 
to be perfectly just 
Perhaps, in so far as actors and singei-s 
are concerned, the tolerance which 
allows them to “ lag superfluous " after 
their talents have decayed must be 
attributed a little to blunt sensibility 
in the region of art. When it is suggested 
that the English arc not an artistic 
people, the retort is often made that 
they have paid and still pay for the 
best in opera and drama, and that they 
have added as numerously as any other 
people to the number of the* world's 
famous artists, whether creative or 
merely reproductive. But here once 
more the sway of fashion " must be 
taken into account. 

Want of Diacrimination in Art 

It is impossible to argue that the 
English have ever been stirred by the 
same delight in o];)era that stirs the 
Italians, or by the interest in acting 
and drama that possesses the French. 
They are not musical, as the Welsh and 
the Slav nations are musical ; they have 
not the same instinct for style in 
architecture that the Latin nations 
had before they confused the grandiose 
with the grand. That there is always a 
welcome for good art in England, if it 
be well recommended to the notice of 


the ** best people," is true ; but bad art 
is equ^y sure of patronage, if its 
badness Is of a certain kmd.^ This 
appears to have been so from the 
earliest 62Lys of the stage. 

The spectators who listened with 
delight to the poetry of Shakespeare 
and the other famous Elizabethans were 
fond, too, of the goriest melodrama and 
the most elementary comic relief. The 
famous actors and actresses of later 
days — Garrick, Mrs Siddons, Edmund 
Kean — ^performed in plays that were 
unmitigated rubbish as readily as they 
acted Shakespeare. Henry Irving was as 
loudly applauded when he attempted 
parts beyond his powcis, such as Romeo. 
Macbeth, and Lear, as when he turned 
commonplace into literature by his 
perfect rendenng of Becket, or moved 
,with exquisite dignity and distinction 
through Hamlet, Benedick, or Di . 
Primrose. The same audiences that 
filled the Savoy Theatre while it was 
making itself famous by pioducing 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan — 
delicious humour joined with deliciously 
tuneful and clever music— turned with 
satisfaction not in ap)pearance less 
complete to the inane japes and the 
barrel-organ melodics of musical comedy. 

Altered Attitude Towardt the Stai(e 
This may be because the English have 
no tradition of drama or opera, as the 
French and the Italians have Until 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the theatre was denounced by 
a very large part of the English [>eople 
as shameful and debasing. All the 
Nonconformists and most of Ike Evan- 
gelical section of the Church took this 
view and forbade their young jpeople to 
enter a playhouse, giving su^ accounts 
of what they might see there as made 
them resolve to take the first opportunity 
of seeing it. In the eighteen-eighties 
it was unusual for clergymen to be seen 
at the theatre. There was an enter- 
tainment in London called German 
Reed's, which consisted of little musical 
pieces and of a performance by the 
favourite humorist, Comey Grain, who 
g^ve sketches at ^e piano ; this was 
exempted from the condemnation which 
embraced the regular theatres, for the 
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GIRL GUIDES IN CAMP HANDY YOUNG WOMEN FIXING UP A “GADGET ’ 
stilted AS 1 complementary institution to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides ire doing first rate i%ork 
m moulding the chincter of the women of to morrow, teaching them discipline and developing 
their mitiative and practical powers They find their greitest enjovment in the Guido camps, when 
the> live undei canvis and are taught to make and do things for themselves in a workmanlike way 


reAson, presumablj, that it was given 
m A hall For manv a year it prospered, 
through the patronage of those who 
liked amusemen.. but who " thought the 
stage wicked " 

Clergymen were frequently seen here ; 
from this they spread to the Lyceum, 
under Henry Irving, and to the Savoy, 
where the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
were guaranteed, as Gilbert seriously 
claimed for tliem, not to contain any- 
thing which would shock a young lady 
of sixteen Then came the mvasion 
of the stage by society, and of society 
by the stage Very quickly the 
prejudice which had endur^ since the 
days of the Puritans and the scandalous 
character of the Restoration comedy 
was got rid of. The theatre became the 
most popular indoor amusement among 
ail classes. Musical comedy, invented 
m the nineties, enlarged its attraction. 
The number of theatres in London and 
other cities rapidly increased. 


water mark of fortune Every play- 
house was hlled, no matter how poor the 
entertainment o^ered by it might be 
The rents of theatres went up to figures 
which had never before been dreamed 
of. Speculators became nch very 
quickly By this time the actor- 
manager, who had for a long time held 
his position unassailed, had been suc- 
ceeded for the most part by men who 
treated the stage simply as a means 
of money-making, controlled a number 
of theatres, and produced whatever they 
thought likely to attract without any 
reference to their own taste or inclina- 
tion, attempting to provide what they 
supposed the public wanted, and 
putting drama on the same level as 
groceries and soap. The quality of it 
sank, therefore, very low, and by large 
strid^ the cinema began to overtake 
the stage. The possibilities of the film 
play had not been discovered in England 


During the Great War the ache for 
distraction lifted the stage to its 


soquickly asm America, Italy or France* 
hot when once they had realised 
the industry went vigorously ahead. In 
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the cities «nd larger towns dnema 
halls were numerous. Even in the 
villages travelling operators set up 
their screens and lanterns in any avail- 
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hie during tiie last years of Queen 
Viotoria a^ the reign of her successor, 
Kii|g Edward VIL This was a reaction 


able building, and found the en terp rise 
highly profitable. 

Populace Captured by the Cmenui 
The cheapness of this newiorm of 
entertainment, the rapid movement of 
the stories Whieh it put before the' 
spectator, the absence o! any strain 
upon the attention, the vivid and 
complete illustration of every incident 
in a plot, soon gave it a powerful 
attraction for immense numbers of 
people, and made it a dangerous rival 
to the stage. There were many who 
deplored the desire for amusement of 
which the cinema proved the existence, 
and the large amount of money spent in 
gratifying it. But the more general 
opinion considered it a good thing that 
the mass of people should have easy 
access to a diversion which ** took them 
out of themselves,** and made them 
more contented, as it undoubtedly did, 
with their toilsome and uneventful 
lives. 

It was apparent, too, that the screen 
lent itself most aptly to the' purposes 
of what had become known as ** propa- 
ganda." Pictures were found to convey 
a more immediate and more lasting, 
because more forcible, impression to the 
minds of the mass than the prihted page, 
whether newspaper or book. 

Propetfende by Pictures 
The same warmth of feeling which 
makes spectators hiss the villain of a piece, 
and clap their hands when the persecuted 
heroinc*s troubles are brought to an 
end, could be aroused, it was seen, by 
representing certain aspects of current 
events and tendencies. The cinema was 
welcomed for this reason by political 
and business groups which were anxious 
to impress certain opinions on the public 
mind, and news films were prepar^ and 
supplied for this purpose. 

llie rise of the cinema habit, which 
sent millions to the screen theatres who 
had before frequented regularly no 
place of entertainment at all, was part 
of the change which came over English 


fram the formal manners, the exag- 
gerated sense of propriety, the insistence 
upon the virtue ^ staying at home, and 
the suspicion in so many minds that 
pteasuring was but the prelude to evil 
courses, which had been features of the 
Victorian age. 

A writer who made an inquiry into 
•the state of English morals about the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
doubted, in the course of his remarks 
about the theatre, " whether the repie- 
sentation of the stronger and more evil 
passions of our nature — of anger, hatred, 
revenge, or love in its violent anti 
exaggerated form— does not involve a 
state of feeling too serious for amuse- 
ment and too exciting for refreshment 
and recreation.'* 

CuBTing for Chonge bred by Monotony 
He admitted that " it might not be 
altogether profitless if these passions and 
their results were contrasted with the 
opposite ones produced by the nobler and 
more amiable qualities of our nature," 
but he clearly considered that the stage 
was more than likely to be d«mgerous to 
public morals, and to act with a deprav- 
ing effect upon character. The same 
attitude of dubious head-shaking was 
adopted towards dancing and, indeed, 
towards almost all amusements 
The tendency alwa>s observable in 
public opinion to swing far away from 
any extreme point which it has reached 
was reinforced in this instance by the 
growth of cities and the consequent 
increased artificiality of life. Country 
folk who work in the open air are tired 
early after their day's work. They do 
not need amusement to help them get 
through the evening. The changes of 
nature in the woods and on the hillsides 
give them an interest which is lacking 
amid endless streets. The city worker's 
toil is as a rule monotonous ; it develops 
only certain sides of his mind and 
character. It leaves him, and still more 
it leaves her, with a craving for the 
colour and emotional texture of an 
existence more varied, more complete, 
in the educated classes this craving was 
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met by music, espeaally music of the 
kind which stirs restless longings or 
borders on the purely eccentnc , by 
such art forms as the Russian ballet, 
which became a touchstone of culture, 
and by the rapid movement from place 
to place which was made possible by 
the motor car 

The mas<«cs found their satisfaction 
in the dramas which they could watch 
on the photo play screen Their taste m 
this direction ran m the same grooves 
that had been recogni/cd by the 
Sunday newspapers of immense circu 
lation and by the most popular forms of 
hction, the newspaper serial and the 
cheap novelette A film which enjoyed 
a long vogue had in it several sex 
inteicst themes, tieated with a crude 
mixture of sentiment and sensuality , a 
good deal of physical suffering , fierce 
satire at the expense of people, women 
especially, who set up to be better than 


their fellows ; pnson scenes culminating 
m the appearance of the hero on the 
scaffold, to be brought within a second 
of being hanged , a large amount of 
fighting and hasty movement While 
much of It must have been unmtelligible 
to the greater number of spectators, 
seeing that it covered several different 
penods of history, its attraction for 
crowds of weary folk who wanted to be 
violently removed from the pressure of 
their everyday concerns could easily be 
understood 

Thus the cinema served to do for the 
mass what the motor car did for the 
few, and what that was it is of some 
importance to inquire It is only now 
beginning to be realised how powerful 
motoring was m modifying the structure 
of society There were already some 
cracks in the solid edifice of aristocratic 
supremacy, based to suih an extent 
upon the ownership of hnd that t j 
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who became rich in business purchased 
estates as a mjittcr of course. But it 
would have lasted for a very much 
longer time had the motor-car not 
charged full tilt iigainst it .and brought 
it down with a run. Motoring not only 
changed the habits of the cla.ss which 
almost up to then had ruled with next 
to no opposition (the two parties being 
drawn in the main from the same sources), 
it introduced a new order of ideas. 

Influrnce of Motors on Mmnners 

A generation brought up tp whirl 
about at the rate of thirty, forty, 
liftv miles an hour on the roads which 
until the invention of the petrol motor 
bad been accustomed to the dignified 
trot t)f c.arriagc horses, varied by the 
inf)rc sprightly pace of high-stepping 
mares in smart dogcarts, with an 
o( c.asional tandem or four-in-hand, could 
not but find the conventions of its 
fathers and mothers " stuffy,” was 
bound to quicken the pace in other 
inattci's as well jls driving. 

Motoring became fashionable, and 
society began to break up just at the 
same time. Once the process of relaxing 
Its bonds was started, the transforma- 
tion was rapid. Freedom of manners 
succeeded to formality, a general slack- 
ening of the strict Victorian moral code 
set in. Between the old Queen's death 
and 1914 the change almost obliterated 
old social landmarks and traditions. 
The Great War completed that obliterV 
tion. When it was over, society as it 
had existed almost all through the 
nineteenth century had disappeared. 

Ditappearanoe of the Old Guard 

If anyone who had known England 
in the seventies and eighties of that 
century and had left it, say, in 1885, 
had chanced to return in 1920, he would 
have looked aboy t him in ^wilderment. 
tie would have found an entirely new 
class of rich people setting the standards 
of extravagant living. He would have 
sought in vain for the owners of many 
of the historic houses which had been 
the centres of aristocratic influence; 
in these houses he would have seen 
installed new families founded by men 
who had made fortunes in industry or 


business. The respect, almost amounting 
to reverence, which had been shown, 
when he departed, for the governing 
class, he w'ould have looked for now in 
vain. Parliament, instead of being 
regarded with awe and admiration, was 
now attacked from all quarters. Poli- 
ticians enjoyed no longer the prestige 
which surrounded their predecessors, 
they were spoken of in slighting terms, 
their good faith was openly challenged. 

In 1885 the dukes were a power in the 
land, their vast estates gave them 
authority, their opinions and wishes 
carried weight, not only with the 
peerage, but with governments and 
jx'rmanent offic'ials. In 1920 the dukes 
had ceased to exercise any influence ; 
they were scaicelv heard of. The possi- 
bility of a Labour Ministry taking office 
had no longer a terrifying effect on 
people ; it had become familiar, and 
had therefore lost its alarm. Taxation 
had reached such a height that the 
spoliation of the wealthy, which had 
been a bugbear to 1885, w.as actually in 
process without creating anything more 
than a feeling of bewildered resentment. 

English Charncter still Unchanged 

Whereas in 1885 the structure of the 
English community had seemed eternal, 
too solid ever to be broken, the feeling 
among all classes in 1920 was that 
” anything might happen.” 

What many forgot was that periods 
not unlike this had been experienced by 
the English people before, that storms 
of change had been weathered by them 
which had seemed not less threatening, 
that the character which had given them 
their position in the world, and pulled 
them through earlier times of stress and 
dissolving values, was in truth unaltered. 
They were still suspicious of new 
leaders, but very faithful to them when 
they had grown into old ones. They 
still paid tribute to success achieved in 
forms which could be understood by all 
and officially recognized. They were still 
reluctant to trouble their heads much 
over public affairs which had so long 
been managed for them that they found 
it an effort to do more than vote at fairly 
wide intervals upon issues imperfectly 
understood. The returned wanderer, if he 
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bore in mind these considerations would 
not have been a piey to melancholy fore- 
boding “ This people he would have 
said to hunself is not likely, unless 
indeed its good sense and its regard for 
matenal interests hd\e deserted it to 
bt deceived by the \ isions of unpractical 
idealists IS not likely to be tempted 
by revolutionaries of the \iolcnt school 
into rash and uncomfortable adventuits 
Whatever is b id for business they are 
likely to reject with decision They will 


people on the second are quite distmct 
from the elements which make up the 
nation In the Isle of Wight one feels one 
is in England The inhabitants belong to 
the same type as those of the mainland 
opposite, they haye no special customs 
or qualities they haye neyei had a 
language of their own In the Isle of 
Man you know at once you are not m 
England if you found yourself planted 
down theie suddenly without knowing 
where >ou were you might begin to 
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lop off any institution which irks them, 
they will make experiments which seem 
to promise greater content, but to those 
who would hurry them along the path 
of destroymg wholesale aU that is 
familiar to them, they will say ‘Thus 
far and no farther, and will settle down 
once more to a penod of satisfied and 
prosperous development ” 

A^ile the people on one of the two 
prmcipal islands off the English coast are 
thoroughly English m character, the 


wonder whether you wc»-e in Iitland or 
in Wales 

To hear the Manx language spoken 
you would probably have to go up into 
the hills and search out old people still 
using It But you can tell from then 
pronunciation of English that the Manx 
men are not English by descent 1 hey 
have a totally different look from the 
natives of Lancashire, from which 
county you stait to cross to the I<%lc of 
Man, and of Cumberland, whose 
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mountains can be seen from Snaefell, 
the highest of the Manx hills (a little 
over two thousand feet). They are a 
nigged, rather hard-featured race, yet 
with a pleasant, friendly air. They are 
not very energetic, nor could that 
fairly be expected when one considers 
that their climate is so mild and damp, 
with scarcely any difference between 
winter and summer. 

Yet they are a very independent folk, 
they will not be patronized, they dis- 
like being put under an obligation to 
anybody. They are so unenthusiastic, 
so grudging in their praise, that they 
will seldom admit anything to be better 
than middling*’ Although an 
orderly folk, ea^y governed, they are 


inclined to speak disrespectfully of titles, 
which may be due to their long mis- 
govemment by English and Scottish 
peers, who obtained by purchase the right 
to rule the isle, and also the privilege 
of being ’^crowned with a crown of 
gold.” Only since 1765 has the island 
been under the British Crown, and when 
it was added to the other jewels in that 
diadem it was allowed to keep certain 
of its ancient privileges, which are still 
in vogue to-day. 

The Manxmen have their own 
Parliament, a nominated council sitting 
with the Governor as president, and a 
lower house, the House of Keys, which 
has twenty-four members elected by 
the people. This Parliament is called 
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the Tynwald Court, and every Mid- 
summer Day the thousand-year old 
Icelandic ceremony of reading out the 
laws on the Tynwald Hill is duly 
observed. That is an outward and 
visible sign of the independence which 
the Manxmen cherish, and they have 
another more practical advantage from 
their separate constitution — their 
taxation is much lighter than that which 
weighs upon the rest of the nation. 

Yet among the Manx people there 
are not seen many signs of prosperity. 
Perhaps it is because they prefer to 
look poorer than they arc (except on 
Sundays when they like to make a 
show) ; perhaps, even if they were 
very u ell-off, they could not look it, 
so little have they been smoothed and 
polished by civilization. They have 
been used to pay little heed to what 
went on in the woild beyond their 
shores. The words “in the island** 
are very often on their lips. The best 
of anything “ in the island,” whether 
it be poultry or preaching, hills or 
herrings, means for them the best to 
be found anywhere. 

Holidays in the Isle of Man 

This attitude is changing. The 
yearly invasion of the island by 
300,000 summer visitors has linked it 
up with the rest of the country and the 
rest of the Empire. From the moment 
when the factory workers of the North 
of England became able to take holidays 
by the sea and discovered the charm 
of the island, which lay so near them, 
yet seemed to be a foreign country, the 
isolation of the Manxmen was destined 
to disappear. 

The l^t time to go among them is 
the spring, when the flower o' the 
gorse turns their stretches of moorland 
to shining gold, and the scent of it 
quivers deliciously in the warm air. 
Then the fuchsias are in bloom, and 
their red tassels brighten up the cottage 
gardens as well as the deep solemn 
glens. The coast is rocky ; this keeps 
the water dear. You can look far 
down into it and bathe in it with 
delight. It is in late July, August, and 
early September that the invasion from 
the mainland hlls the “ town of the ten 


thousand boarding-houses, as Douglas 
has been called, and scatters visitors 
more thinly elsewhere. 

The thr^ on the Manx coat of 
aims are supposed by some to be an 
emblem of sun-wor^p; they came 
from Sicily, it is said, and were once 
sun-ra3^. Others have seen in them 
the thiee chief activities of the popu- 
lation, which used to be fishing, 
smuggling, and farming. Now the 
smugglers have gone and the boarding- 
house-keepers have come. 

Growing Prosperity of the Itlend 
Of course, it is a material benefit to 
the isle to have these hundreds of 
thousands of summer visitors. Land 
has risen in price, building is always 
going on, the farmers find a market 
close at hand for all that they can pro- 
duce, work is provided in aU kinds of 
vyays. Yet there are a gfeat many poor 
Manx folk still. Not that they seem 
to mind being poor. They have the 
Celtic disregard of circumstances, the 
dignity of those who live in close 
communion with the many-sounding sea. 

They are attached to their Methodism 
which, for all that they have a bishop 
(Sodor and Man), is the chief religion 
on the island, though superstition 
lingering on from pagan times runs it 
pretty hard. Many believe in fairies 
still, in the evil eye, in charm-doctors. 

Racial Baer|y of the Manx People 

It is surprising to find a people so 
unimaginative in other directions, so 
“ dour *' and matter-of-fact in their 
views, still in the grip of these old 
wives' tales. One to remind one- 
self that not until the second half of the 
eighteenth century were the whole of 
the Gospels printed in the Manx 
language. That ^ows how heavy a 
hamlicap these islanders have had to 
struggle against and why they have 
reason to proud of their two celebri- 
ties. T. £. Brown and Hall Caine. 
For a few thousand people on a strip of 
land only thirty-thm miles lo^ and 
nowhere more than twelve wi&, to 
make as much noise in the world as 
Manxmen have done, is proof of racial 
energy and vigour of soul. 
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II. The Political History of the English People 

By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

Author of “ History of England and tha British Empire" 


E ngland had begun to be England 
some fourteen hundred years ago 
— that is. at the beginning of the 
sixth century a.d. — when the English folk. 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, had for half a 
century been establishing themselves and 
pushing inland from the eastern and 
southern coasts of the island of Great 
Hritain from the Forth to the Solent. 
'Iwo and a half centuries later the border 
between England and Wales was defined 
by Oflfa's Dyke, and after another two 
and a half ccnturie.s — nine hundred years 
ago, when Canute (Knut) was king — the 
Solway and the Tweed became the bound- 
ary line between England and Scotland. 

'I'wo thousand years ago, what we now 
(all England and Wales was occupied by 
the Celtic people known as Britons. In 
the first century after Christ it was 
conquered by the Komans, annexed to 
the Koman Empire, and garrisoned by 
Eonian legions, an»i was slightly and 
superficially I atinised ny the Koman 
occupation, which ended early in ihe 
Idlh century, hi the second half of that 
century began the inAa.-ions of the 
“ leu tonic " peoples, who by 600 had 
extirpated, or amalgamated with, the 
Britons ; exc(‘pt in Wales, which tliey 
never succeeded in penetrating effectively, 
and the north-west and aoutli-w(st, wduch 
they subjugated later About the time 
when this conciuc.st w'aa bong mere or less 
completed, Chnstianity wa.s introduced 
into England by Jcotriau missionaries, 
and in thci course of the seventh century" 
It completely displaced the old paganism 
of the English. 

EngUnd in the Crucible 

The conquest had been the work not 
of a national invasion, but of a persistent 
armed immigration of kindred peoples, 
continued through more than a hundred 
vears. There was as yet no English 
nation, but only a number of separate 
English kingdoms, each of them roughly 
organized according to -the common tradi- 
tions and customs of the Scandinavians 
and North Germans. Whether in the 
mixed race which fillctl the country 
the proportion of Celtic blood was 
infinitesimal or very preponderant, the 
learned cannot agree. No race distinction 
survived ; the language, the institutions, 
and the name common to all, were those 
of the English England was England, 
though not yet united. 


During the seventh century the northern 
kingdom claimed a general supremacy ; 
during the eighth the midland kingdom ; 
in the ninth the ascendancy passed to the 
southern Wessex, whose growing power 
was challenged by new hosts of invaders, 
the Danes or Northmen ; who, in fact, 
established their own domination over 
the north and east — the Danelagh — but 
were then brought under the sway of the 
Wessex kings, who through the tenth 
century were kings of all England. The 
dynasty was for a time displaced by 
Canute, King of Denmark, in the eleventli 
century, but w'as restored in 1042 in the 
person of Edward the Confessor who, 
dying childless in 1066, was succeeded by 
the great earl, Harold Godwmson, who in 
the same year was overthrown by W'llliam 
of Normandy at Hastings, from Vrhich 
resulted the Norman Revolution. 

Institutions BxistinK at the Conquest 

The history of England, and the im- 
portance of it to the world at large, is to a 
great extent the history of the (levelop- 
ment of the free institutions which William 
the Conqueror found already firmly 
established. The land was parcelled out 
in agiicultural " townships,*' Which the 
Norjnans called " manors ; every town- 
ship, every " hundred,” or group of 
townships, every shire [which comprised 
many hundreds^ was a .self-govcrnnig 
community, holding periodically its town- 
moot, hundred- moot, or shire-moot, for 
tiie transaction of public business and 
administration ot the law ; responsible 
w'ithin Its own borders for the maintenance 
of law and the provision of its quota of 
fighting men when levies were called up 
by the shire-reeve, the king’s chief 
officer. 

The law was what immemorial custom 
had established, modified by occasional 
revisions, ” dooms.” promulgated by the 
king in consultation with the Witan, the 
wise men — in other words, magnates lay 
and clerical — who were about his person, 
or had been specially summons, the 
council which also officially elected a 
new king — ^normally, but not necessarily, 
by hereditary right. The great bulk of the 
population were the free occupiers* of the 
soil, who. however, generally owed agri- 
cultural services or payments in the form 
of produce, fixed by custom, to a superior, 
who was ” lord of the manor and 
practically the supreme authority, subject 
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to the higher court of the shire and the 
final royal court of appeal. 

Theoretically there was no change when 
the Duke of Normandy seized the crown 
of England. He was duly, if compulsorily, 
elected by the Witan, though six years 
assed before English resistance was 
nally crushed. But, in fact, the conquest 
was a revolution. The government pas.sed 
into the hands of foreigners, who inter- 
preted the laws of England according to 
their own canons. Huge forfeitures of 
land, the penalty of rebellion, made 
Normans, instead of Englishmen, lords 
of most of the manors, many of them 
lords of many manors ; Normans, instead 
of Englishmen, received most of the 
important Church benefices. 

Norman Interpretation of Bnglith Law 

T^actically all the magnates, lay and 
clerical, were Normans, and the Witan (the 
(treat Council) became an assembly of 
Norman prelates and barons. Not man 
lawyers interpreted the laws of land tenure 
m terms of the feudal system they knew. 
The lords of the manor became the king's 
bnions, holding their manors from him 
on condition of military service. The 
cultivators became the lord’s tenants — 
mostly his serfs, very much at his mercy, 
hoand to the soil, occupying their holdings 
on condition of agricultural services, often 
Ignominious in character. 

The lord became practically the judge 
in lus own manor, the Norman sheriff the 
judge in the shire-court, hrom the barons 
the king claimed the feudal services and 
dues to w'hich they had been accustomed in 
Normandy, and they claimed the like 
dues and services from their own tenants 
or “ vassals '* The bigger barons could 
raise small armies of their vassals only 
a very capable king could curb a combina- 
tion of barons who', under a weak king, 
would be each man a law to himself, a 
tyrant to his weaker neighbour. Yet a 
strong king, overmatching the barons, 
might play the tyrant himself. 

Amanith to Amurath Sucoeedt 

Both dangers were exemplified in the 
reigns of the four Norman kings. William 
Rufus played the tyrant ; the barons 
played tyrants under Stephen. But the 
Conqueror's great-grandson, Henry II. 
(Plantagenet), count or duke of Anjou, 
Normandy, Aquitaine — ^more than naif 
the realm of France, in short — was 
Stephen's successor (1154). and in his 
hands the government was remoulded. 
The materials for reconstruction were 
there, in the old laws and customs, if the 
laws could be enforced. Most of the 
barons were sick of anarchy and ready to 
back up a king bent on a rigorous 
restoration of order. The judicial system 
was reorganized, so that the barons could 


no longer exercise an irresponsible juris- 
diction in their own domains. The old 
system of shire-levies was revived, as a 
counterpoise to the private feudal levies 
of the greater barons. Law-breakers were 
promptly brought to book. When Henry 
died in 1189, the law-abiding instinct had 
revived ; the barons themselves had 
become for the most part enemies of 
anarchy. And they had acquired a sense 
of responsibility, because Henry had 
habitually treated the Great Council as 
coadjutors and partners in the recon- 
struction. 

There had been another grave danger 
to England. Her kings held vast pos- 
sessions in France ; many barons had 
great estates in both countries ; England 
might become merely an outlying province 
in the dominions of a great £.uropean 
potentate. That danger passed in the 
reign of Heniy's second son, King John 
(I190-I21()). Two-thirds of the French 
lK)ssessions were lost ; barons of England 
ceased to hold estates in France, and 
thenceforth learnt to count themselves 
Englishmen. England was England once 
more ; the process of blending between the 
Norman conquerors and the English folk 
was almost completed. The bigger towns 
were rapidly acquiring or recovering self- 
government free from the jurisdiction ol 
baronial overlords The barons, con- 
verted into maintainers of the law, were 
no longer the merciless oppressors of their 
weaker neighbours and of the peasantry 
on their ow n domains ; if half the latter 
were ” villeins ” or serfs, they were not 
slaves, they had acknowledged rights, and 
th^ir position was by no moans intolerable. 

Liberty Planted in the Great Charter 

But John revived the alternative danger 
to feudal anarchy ; he set about playing 
the tyrant on his own account. He found 
that the barons stubbornly refused services 
and payments which in their eyes were not 
sanctioned by the law. He sought to 
overnde the law by violence, but found 
the combination against him of the barons, 
the Church, and popular opinion, too 
strong for him, and was forced to set his 
seal to the Grea^ Charter (1215). Its 
several provisions are of minor impor- 
tance ; Its fundamental and permanent 
value lies in its practical assertion of the 
vital principle i'at the law is supreme, 
that it may be chanced only by the 
common consent legally obtamed, and 
that all law-breaking is richtly to be 
resisted, whether the law-Dreakers be 
kings, bacons, ecclesiastics, or the common 
folk, whosoever the victims may be. In 
tha^rindple the liberties of England are 

From the time of the Great Charter 
resistance to the Crown was regulaily 
based always on the same plea, that the 
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mg (usually with the loyal gloss that he 
h d been misled by ** evil counsellors ' 
whose removal had become necessary) 
hvd l>een. more or less, p^istently over- 
riling the law The Koyal authonty 
within the law was not formally called in 
jiicstion John's successor, Henry III 
I It) 72) gave a handle to such opposition 
f)\ ixtravagant demands for money, and 
i« tlie bime time by choosing as his 
TUiiustcrs cind endowing with lands and 
]( ntive offires foreign favourites and 
ftin‘^men of his mother or his wife instead 
i)t 1 nghsh nobles who by custom if not 
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by law, were entitled to be the king's 
counsellors 

Matters did not come to a head till some 
forty years after his accession, when the 
barons, led by Simon de Montfort 
practically demanded that the government 
should be vested in a committee of mag- 
nates since the king left to himself woulcl 
not govern according b) law, and disrc 
garded the principle that he must bi 
guided by the (>rcat Council which was 
now beginning to be known bv the name 
of Parhiment Montfort 's own purpose 
seems to have been to maki tht Parliament 
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an effective consultative body, not of 
magnates only, but representative of all 
interests; while the immediate aim of 
providing a government which had at 
ncart the welfare, not of a privileged class, 
but of the whole community, was attain- 
able only through his own virtual dictator- 
ship. Divisions in the baronial ranks, 
however, gave the victory to the Crown, 
and Montfort was slain at Evesham after 
having summoned the first Parliament 
(1265) at which elected representatives of 
selected bfjroughs, as well as of the shires, 
were present, besides the magnates who 
attenaed in pcr^mi 

Birth of the Mother of Parliaments 

Put Montfort had given to Henry’s son 
and successor, Edward I. (1272-1307), a 
valu<able idea which he turned to his owm 
account. A Parliament, laigely repre- 
sentative of the commons as well as 
hereditary magnates, w’ould support a king 
who paid judicious regard to their interests 
in resisting baronial encroachments on the 
power of the Crown. Edward, in the 
course of his reign, summoned frcciuent 
Parliaments, experimoiitallv diverse in 
their constitution, iormulated the laws 
afresh in a series of statutes sanctioned by 
them, introduced in the same way new 
definitions of rights and authorities, 
submitted, though sometimes wdth an ill 
grace, to definitions limiting the powers 
which he would fain have claimed as 
legally inherent in the Crown, and laid 
down the general principle that the 
recognised ciistt'rnary exactions of the 
Crow-n were indefeasible, but that any 
additional taxation required the assent 
of Parliament. lonally, the constitution 
of the ** model " Parliament w'hicli he 
assembled in i2(>3 gave to Parliament 
itself its jiermancnt form, though the 
hercdit.arv Lords and the Commons were 
not yet divided into two separate Chambers. 

Edward's Dream of a United Kingdom 

To Edward belonged also the definite 
conception of uniting Wales and Scotland 
with England, Henry II. having formally 
annexed Ireland a century earlier, though 
without establishing any effective govern- 
ment there. Edward subjugated Wales, 
w'hich was not( yet incorporated in the 
English system,*^ hut remained a princi- 
pality under separate administration, an 
^panage of the heir-apparent to the 
English throne. Scotland also was techni- 
cally annexed, but continued in a state of 
chronic revolt ; and Edward was actually 
on the march to si^press an insurrection 
headed by Robert Bruce — the opening of 
Scotland's successful War of Independence 
— ^when be died in 1307. The story of the 
struggle, however, belongs to the history 
of Scotland rather than of England. 


An incompetent king in the hands of 
self -seeking favourites, constantly at strife 
with a self-seeking baronage released from 
the mastery of the great Edw'ard and 
endeavouring to appropriate to itself the 
misused powers of the Crown — thus briefly 
we may summarise the twenty years reign 
of Edw'ard II. The liberation of Scotland 
was won decisively at Bannockburn (i 314). 
Edward, deserted by practically the whole 
baronage, was deposed and murdered by 
his wife and her paramour, Mortimer, in 
1327, when the boy Edward III. (1327-77) 
was proclaimed king. Three years later 
he was able to seize the reins of power 
himself, and once more the nightmare of 
misrule passed away. The baronage and 
all the chivalrv of England became 
ab.sorbed in the French wars under the 
brilliant but ill-directed leadership of the 
king and iiis son the Black Prince. 

Parliament w'as able to assert itself, 
because the wars needed huge supplies, 
available only if Parliament cho.se to grant 
them. In these circumstances it 
discovered that the possession of the purse- 
strings gave it an effective power of 
bargaining with the Crown undreamed of 
in the past, when the needs of the C'lown 
could generally be met out of llic king's 
legal revenue , and the granting of 
supplies carried wath it, as a logical 
corollary, at least a limited control over 
expenditure. 

Commerce Born in Plaifue and Revolt 

The French wars, nominally w.iged for 
the French crown, which Edward claimed 
by an exceedingly .slender title, had as tlieir 
real objects the posse.ssion in independent 
sovereignty of the territories which 
Edward 1. had still held in h'rance as 
fiefs from the. French king, and the 
security of an advantageous trade with 
Flanders The startling victories of Crecy 
(1346) and Poictiers (1356) won mainly by 
the long-bow of the English archers — a 
weapon w'hich no others ever learned to 
wield — and the capture of Calais (1347) 
marked the earlier stages of the w'ar, 
which aftcrw'ards degenerated into a 
dreary scries of failures, so that when 
Edward died (1377) nothing save Calais 
was retained w'hicn had not been in his 
possession when the Hundred Years' War 
began forty years before. 

A terrible visitation of the plague — the 
Black Death — in 1348, depopulated the 
rural districts. The untilled fields 
clamoured for labour, food was at famine 
prices, the peasantry refused to wmrk 
except at enormously enhanced wages, and 
the old rules of compulsory rural service 
were reinforced by the Statute of Labourers 
(1349). For a century the old system of 
villeinage had been fading, displaced by 
the economic advantages of tenure by 
rent and wages for lalK>ur. The great 
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catastrophe reinstated it for a time, for thc^ 
legal claims of the lords were still valid, 
though they were falling into disuse. 
The reaction produced intense resentment, 
which finally issued in the Peasant 
Revolt (Wat Tyler's) in 1381. The 
insurgents were dispersed and the rigour 
of villeinage was even intensified ; but 
with the recovery of normal economic 
conditions, normal prices, and normal 
wages, rent and wages again by natural 
process displaced forced service. The old 
claims were dropped under written agree- 
ments. and fifty years after the unsuccess- 
ful revolt villeinage had become merely an 
occasional local survival. 

Despite the temporary set-back in the 
rural districts commerce made material 
advance in the fourteenth century. For 
some time England had been exporting 
raw materials, chiefly wool and hides, and 
importing chiefly cloths. For the wool 
Flanders provided an almost unlimited 
market when the English merchants were 
enabled to trade as the Chartered Society 
of Merchants of the Staple under the 
aegis of the Government by Edward III. 
Simultaneously there was a development 
of cloth-making in England itself, as a 
result of which the English clothiers were 
presently to compete with the Flemings 
themselves in foreign markets. But it was 
not till the next century had begun that 
companies of merchant adventurers 
received Government charters like the 
wool merchants of the Staple, and the 
English began to take rank as a com- 
mercial people. 

Northern France Won end Lost 

Richard 11 . (1377-99) was a boy when 
he succeeded his grandfather, and still a 
boy when during the peasant revolt his 
presence of mind in face of the insurgents 
saved a very critical situation. A new 
phase among the baronage is now 
apparent. The Royal family 1 ^ ramified ; 
the young king's numerous uncles and 
cousins had through marriages and endow- 
ments absorbed among them many 
earldoms and dukedoms — a new term in 
the English peerage. As a result. Richard 
in 1399 was deposed — ^the penalty not so 
much of tyranny as of capricious mis- 
govemment by a king who regarded him- 
self as above the law — ^by his cousin, 
Henry of Lancaster, who seized the crown 
by the aid of some of the nobles — a 
usurpation ratified by Parliament. That 
the House of Lancaster was seated on the 
throne by grace of Parliament was 
obvious, and Henry found himself con- 
stantly obliged to pay to it a deference 
much greater than any of his predecessors. 
He was reminded of the weakness of his 
title the rebellions of discontented 
nobles, which, however, were successfully 
crushed. ^ 
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With the accession of his son. Henry V. 
(1413-22). a brilliant soldier, the claim to 
the French crown was revived, and the 
French war renewed. The martial glories 
of Edward III. were surpassed in the 
victory of Agincourt (1415) and the subju- 

S ition of Northern France. But Henry’s 
e was brief ; he died with the conquest 
far from completed, and leaving an heir 
who was an infant in arms (Henry VI.. 
1422-61). The slow progress of the 
English arms in France was broken by 
the appearance of Joan of Arc (1429). and 
from that time failure and defeat set in 
till, in 1453. nothing whatever remained 
to the English in France except Calais. 

Wan of the Roeet Rend the Lend 

Even at that date the title of the House 
of Lancaster, weak though it was, had 
never been seriously challenged on behalf 
of its one possible rival, the House oi 
York, which in the female line descended 
from the third son of Edward III., whereas 
that of Lancaster was derived in direct 
male line from the fourth son. But many 
years had passed before Henry VI., 
amiable but helpless and almost imbecile, 
attained his majority and married. Till 
then the government had been carried on 
inefficiently enough by factions of the 
nobles of the blo^-royal, legitimate liki 
the king’s uncle of Gloucester, or ille 
gitimate like the Beaufort family. The 
new queen, Margaret of Anjou, associatec 
herself with the latter ; on the death o 
the former, his place was taken by Richard 
of York, who was now admittedly heir 
presumptive to the throne for which sc 
tar he was content to wait. 

But the king fell completely under the 
influence of his wife and the Beauforts, 
whose rule was intolerable, w'hile theii 
power was resented by York and his 
associates the Neville family, lords of 
many earldoms. In 1453 the C^urt party 
had succeeded in losing France, and a son 
was born to Henry. Richard was no 
longer the heir. The queen's party tried 
to crush York in X459* Next year he 
defeated them — the Wars of the Roses 
had begun — and claimed the crown, or 
at least the succession to it. for himself. 

Final Ruin of the Old Baronage 

He was slain, but hi»son Edward, sup- 
ported by the Neville Earl of Warwick. 

the king-maker." won the crown in 1461. 
Sundry Lancastrian insurrections were 
crushed, but ten years later Warwick had 
changed sides. Victory, however, again 
fen to Edward. Henry, his son. and 
Warwick aU perished, and for twelve 
years Edward reigned undisputed master 
of England. 

In the furious faction fight the old great 
families had been shattered and their 
estates broken up and confiscated ; great 
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party combinatioiis in arms bad become 
uapossible ; tbe Crown bad acquired 
through forfeitures new sources of revenue 
which, apart from costly wars, made it 
independent of Parliamentary grants and 
therefore of Parliament^ control. When 
Edward died, in 1481, his son's crown was 
snatched by his brother Richard III. ; but 
the usurper's murderous methods deprived 
him of supporters, and he in turn was 
slain by Henry Tudor, the accepted head 
of the Lancastrians, whose coronation 
(1485) and marriage with Edward's 
daughter united the rival Houses, though 
for a few years the Yorkist faction 
continued to give trouble. 

CapiuHsm and Tudor Absolutism 

The wars of the Afteenth century must • 
have hampered, but do not seem to have 
very seriously retarded, the development 
of trade, domestic and foreign, from which, 
however, the rural districts suffered 
through the substitution, for commercial 
ends, of sheep>rearing for tillage, which 
generated a growing evil of unemploy- 
ment, since the new crafts did not absorb 
the displaced labour. The trader buying 
and selling on a large scale, and the 
employer in whose service many men 
worked for wages instead of setting up in 
a small way on their own account, had 
come into being with the bigger markets ; 
capitalism had been born, because accumu- 
lated purchasing power, whether of 
materials or of labour, had become 
necessary to operations on the increased 
scale. 

Politically, the new feudalism had 
grown up, and then proceeded to commit 
suicide. The baronage were not again to 
be a menace to the Crown, and this is 
fundanfentally the meaning of what is 
sometimes called the New Monarchy, 
which was in fact inaugurated when 
Edward IV. was reigning without a rival. 
The Tudor monarchs (1485-1603) were able 
to go their own way more unreservedly 
than any of their predecessors, and there- 
fore we' speak of the Tudor Absolutism. 

Balance of Power iu Europe 

Yet technically the Crown had itself 
acquired no new powers. No Tudor ever 
attempted to legislate or to impose new 
taxes without consent of Parliament; 
whatever any of them did was done under 
colour of law without pretension that the 
Crown was above the law. Actually it had 
new powers, Arst because armed resistance 
was made more difAcult by the break up 
of the old baronage, secondly because it 
dominated the judiciary from the House 
of Lords down. 

The courts could no longer be overawed 
by magnates, but, whenever the Crown 
was a party, the decision of every court 
was that which the Crown desired, though 
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the courts themsdves were legally con- 
stituted. But Anally every Tudor knew 
that the power he wielded rested ulti- 
mately upon popular loyalty, the support 
of a substantial public opinion ; the two 
whose power was greatest, Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, were at the utmost pains 
to acquire and preserve personal popu- 
larity, and in form if not always in 
substance, to consult popular sentiment. 

The sixteenth century was an age of 
development, and nowhere more than in 
England. Between 1450 and 1520 a new 
European system came into being. France 
was consolidated, Spain united ; the king 
of Spain was also the head of " the 
Empire," which was mainly German ; his 
brother, the heir of the German heritage, 
was on the point of ac(juiring the crowns 
of Hungary and Bohemia. The new order 
impo^ upon England the new role of 
aiming at least at the preservation of a 
balance of power among the new Powers 
which were taking shape, lest any one of 
them should acquits a predominance 
dangerous to herself. The king of Spain 
was also lord of the Netherlands, which 
had long been of vital importance to 
English trade, andt>f which the domination 
was now to become a still more funda- 
mental factor in her interests, since this 
was the century of maritime and oceanic 
expansion in which Portugal and Spain 
had taken the lead, France and England 
followed, and the Netherlands were 
destined by their position to play a 
foremost part. 

SnpprcMion of the Monattcrica 

In 1520 Martin Luther threw down the 
challenge to the Papacy which split the 
western world into religious camps, with 
a cleavage cutting across that created by 
nationality for a century and a half ; ana 
England was carried to the Protestant 
side — chieAy because it suited her king to 
quarrel with the Pope. Popular anti- 
clericalism won him popular support, and 
a reactionary four-years' persecution, 
during which some three hundred 
" heretics " were burned at the stake, 
appealed so luridly to the popular imagina- 
tion that hatred of " Pope^ " became a 
popular obsession. Nothing, however, 
occurred in England approximating in 
horror to the frightfuln^ of Alva in the 
Netherlands or the Pans Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Fines and rarely im- 
prisonment were the normal penalties 
attaching to Romanism under Protestant 
rulers in England, except during the years 
in Elizabeth's reign, when by both the 
government and the populace Fopery was 
suspected as a mask for treason. 

The Reformation in England, as carried 
out by Henry VIII. and his merciless 
minister, Thomas Cromwell, robbed the 
Church of its wealth — which was mostly 
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quaaderad — ^brought it under the direct 
ontrol of the Crown, and wiped out the 
nonasteriet and the monaaac 83rsteni. 
Vithin the realm the antagonism becwe 
me not so much between Protesto n ti sm 
Old Papalism — ^which was killed instead 
>f being revived by the reaction under 
vlary (1553-58) — as between the con- 
•ervative Church under the aegis of the 
State and the democratic Protestantism 
vhich issued in the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century. The abolition of the 
monasteries (i5^6-^9) and associated 
bodies intensifira the rural depression, 
the monks having been at least com- 
paratively benevolent landlords ; and it 
was not till the end of the century that 
the country had adjusted itself to the 
new economic conditions, reached an 
equilibrium between tillage and pasture, 
and provided channels for the abrorption 
into other industries of the displaced rural 
labour. 

Reconstmotion in the Rei|n of Blizebeth 

The Statute of ^prentices at the 
beginning, and the Poor Law Statute 
at the end, of Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) 
remained the conservators of the 
industrial and rural systems until the end 
of the eighteenth centuiy. That reign 
was the great period of reconstruction 
in England, and to it belong two of the 
most striking developments in her history. 
At the end of the fifteenth century there 
existed little English literature save the 
works of Chaucer. English sailors had long 
held the ascendancy in the Channel, but 
they were only beginning to take rank 
with the mariners of the Mediterranean. 
At the end of the sixteenth century the 
charm of Spenser and the terror of Mar- 
lowe were already being eclipsed by the 
magic of Shakespeare ; the name of Drake 
stood at the head of the roll of seamen, 
the English fleet had shattered the 
Spanish Colossus, and England’s one real 
rival on the seas was the new-born Dutch 
Republic, whose independence was not yet 
acknowledged by Spain. On the last day 
of 1600 a charter was granted to the 
Company* of London Merchants Trading 
with the East, whose enterprise was to 
issue long afterwards in an Indian Empire, 
and Raleigh had already made his first 
vain attempts to plant a new England in 
the distant West. 

AeeeMion of the Pint Stewart King 

Elizabeth, the grandchild of Henry Vll., 
herself died childless in 1603, leaving the 
land she loved with a title to reckon itself 
the most powerful, the most prosperous, 
the most me, and at home the most law- 
abiding in the world. By a happy accident 
her heir, descended in the fourth generation 
from Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, 
was James VI. of Scotland, who became 


ames I. of England, thus peacefully 
ringing about that union of the Crowns 
whidi Edward I. had long uo failed to 
accomplish by the sword. The long, if 
intemuttent, hoetilify between Engird 
and her northern neighbour was thus at 
last ended perforce; the two countries 
could not tkke arms against each other 
unless one of them was in rebellion against 
the king of both. 

Yet to neither for a long time to come 
was the union a quite unmixed blessing. 
It was a union of Crowns but not of 
governments ; not a conquest of Scotland 
by England, which never took place, as 
Englishmen sometimes fondly imagine, 
but rather a peaceful penetration of the 
south by the north, which was by no 
means welcomed with effusion; not an 
amalgamation of the peoples, who spoke 
for the most part one language but with 
differing accent and idioms, and shared 
superfimally a Protestantism in which 
even English Puritanism did not see eye 
to ^e with Scottish Calvinism. Evenfisc^ 
union was still in the remote future, and 
the Scot in Scotland was as jealously 
debarred from participation in English 
trading rights as any other fore^ner, 
though if he settled in England he enjoyed 
an Englishman's privileges. 

Divine Right versus Popular Will 

But beyond all this the first Stewart 
king, James I. (1603-25), came to the 
English throne with quite un-English 
ideas of the functions of royalty ; notions 
of Divine Right that could fine! little real 
acceptance in a country where Parliament 
had deposed one king and acknowledged 
another in 1327 and 1399. end had un- 
mistakably diverted the succession in 1485. 
while during the last century two queens 
had reigned in succession of whom one or 
the other — ^if not both, as the Courts had 
actually declared — was illegitimate. The 
English. Parliament had no doubt what- 
ever of its right to be consulted, to control 
taxation, to express its opinion freely on 
sdl matters whatsoever; rights which it 
had exercised without hesitation through- 
out the Tudor Absolutism, even when 
Henry VIII. had been able with a word to 
destroy the most powerful of nobles and 
the most dreaded of ministers. Yet the 
Stewart reckoned that it enjoyed those 
rights only by grace of a benevolent and 
perspicacious monarch. 

And. unfortunately, the monarch him- 
self, though in many respects more acute 
and far-sighted than most men, allowed 
himself, in his later years, to be managed 
by young men wholly without any of 
the qualities of statesmanship, embarked 
on a foreign policy which was regarded 
adcance by most of nis subjects, and sought 
to provide himself with funds by methods 
which, though endorsed as legu by the 
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judges, appeared to ParliaineQt very much 
the levefse. Still Tames, however ceal- 
ously he mamtained hie theories in word, 
had no mind to excite civil war by deed, 
and violent collision between Crom and 
Parliament was postponed till the reign 
of his son Charles I. (1625*49). 

Charles, at the outset, was entirely in the 
hands of his own and his father's favourite, 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, the 
son of a country gentleman, who had 
urged the country into a war which he 
mismanaged flagrantly. The necessary 
expenditure couki only be nfet by grants 
from Parliament, and Parliament was 
quite resolved not to grant money for 
Buckingham to fling away. It meant 
him to go, and grants for a year only the 
tax callra tunnage and poundage, which 
for two centuries had been granted to 
every king for life on his accession. A 
strong Puritan element in it resented 
hardly less the control over Church doc- 
trines and practices exercised by the 
ecclesiastical party favoured by the king. 

Glainis of the English Parliament 

In cflect. Parliament, finding itself in 
flat antagonism to the king’s foreign 
policy, Church policy, and ministers, 
claimed to exercise in all these matters a 
control without precedent, and to enforce 
its claim through its legal control over 
supplies. The king, equally resolved to 
go his own way. retorted by repudiating 
in effect the legality of Parliament's 
action and by asserting still more dubious 
prerogatives of taxation, which still did 
not suffice to meet his requirements. The 
assassination of Buckingham made room 
for a far abler minister, Thomas Went- 
worth (Strafford), and though Char!, s was 
forced to assent to the Petition of Right, 
which was intended primarily to deprive 
him of the powers of raising money which 
he had claimed, he was able to dissolve 
Parliament and to rule without one for 
eleven years (1629-40). 

By dropping the preposterous French 
war the n^s of revenue were reduced, and 
were met by the revival and extension of 
obsolete taxes, among which was that of 
ship-money. And the repression of Puri- 
tans by the ecclesiastical Court of High 
Commission, in conjunction with the other 
arbitrary but legally constituted Court of 
Star Chamber, continued. Puritanism had 
now for some years been finding an outlet 
in the New England colonies, first started 
while James was still kin^; but petty 
persecution was making it a rapidly 
growing force. 

Then, as the available sources of supply 
were becoming exhausted, the king's 
ecclesiastical policy in Scotland brought 
him face to face with a nation resolved to 
resist it — in arms, if n,eed be. At last, as 
the aole alternative to ignominious defeat 


in the northern kingdom, he aoncht 
supplies for a Soots war by summoning 
once more an English Parliament. In the 
autunm of 1640 the Long Parliament met, 
a Parliament practically unanimous and 
utterly hostile. Before two years were 
out the Great Civil War had fairly bagun. 

Civil War and Redioide 

Parliament had struck straight at the 
king's greatest servant, Strafford; on 
realising that the legal case against him 
must break down, it had passed an ac^ of 
attainder against him. Charles had yielded 
his assent, and from that hour his own 
doom was sealed. He was forced to give 
way on one after another of the points in 
dispute, but Parliament itself became 
violently divided on the Church question, 
and the moderates were for the most part 
carried over to the Royalist side, and the 
king appealed to the arbitrament of arms 
(1642). 

At first the successes were mainly on 
the king’s side, then the scale was turned 
by an alliance on the basis of a religious 
agreement or covenant between the 
English Parliament and the Scots, who 
had hitherto stood aside from the English 
quarrel, and through the reorganization 
of the Parliamentary forces by Oliver 
Cromwell, whose New Model was the 
beginning of a standing army. The 
Royalists met their decisive defeat at 
NaseW (June, 1645) ; twelve months 
later Charles was a prisoner in the hands of 
the victorious army. liut that army was 
now at odd&with Parliament and with the 
Scots. The king hoped to recover as- 
cendancy by fostering the dissension of his 
enemies and intriguing with them alter- 
nately. In 1648 the war broke out 
again. The army took matters into its 
own hands, crushed the Royalists, and 
" purged " the Parliament of its opponents. 
Tne Rump Parliament, acting as the 
sovereign authority in a realm where 
all legad authority had vanished, brought 
the king himself to trial and beheaded 
him (Jan. 1649). 

Dictstorthip of the Lord Protector 

For eleven years England was a republic 
with the title of Commonwealth. Govern- 
ment by consent had become a sheer 
impossibility. In 1653 Cromwell, with 
the army behind him, became in effect 
Dictator, with the title of Lord Protector. 
In the five years oi his rule the naval 
supremacy which had been established by 
the Dutch was wrested from them, though 
as yet by no means conclusively ; tne 
Protector’s vigour fully restored English 
prestige in Europe. Scotland was tempo- 
rarily mcorporated in the English common- 
wealth. Ptiritanism held sway over an 
England by no means Puritan at heart. 

A military autocracy had displaced both 
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the Parliamentary and the Monarchist 
schemes of government. But on Oliver's 
death in 1658 the system broke down, and 
with almost universal assent the country 
in 1660 hailed the Restoration, which set 
Charles II. (1660-85) on the throne. 

It was a restoration of the monarchy, 
but on the lines which the Long Parlia- 
ment would have endorsed in the first 
months of its career. The king was to 
enjoy only a fixed and very iiuulequate 
revenue, beyond which he was to be* de- 
pendent wholly on Parliament's good will. 

Chsracter and Policy ol Charles II. 
Charles, a most consummate master 
of statc-craft, meant to make himself 
independent, but to do it without risking 
his throne, cloaking his political purpose 
by an assumption of reckless and irre- 
sponsible frivolity. In fact, at the end 
of twenty-one years he had succeeded, 
but at the price of making himself the 
pensioner of the French king instead of 
the English Parliament. For the last 
four years of his life he was able to 
reign without a Parliament, to maintain a 
small standing army which, if loyal, was 
sufficient to make armed rebellion im- 
possible, and to pack a Parliament, if he 
should 1^ compeued to call one, with -his 
own supporters. Yet he had not been 
able to prevent Parliament from establish- 
ing its legal rights — control of taxation 
and supervision of expenditure. He was 
independent only so long as he had the 
French king's money in his pocket and a 
loyal army. 

His brother, James II. (1685-88), over- 
looked those fundamental considerations. 
Himself a Roman Catholic, he was bent 
on reinstating Roman Catholicism, 
though all but a fraction of the country 
was hotly antagonistic to the old. religion, 
despite the fact that Charles II.’s Parlia- 
ments had been intolerantly Anglican and 
hostile to the Puritanism which they had 
driven to separate itself from the Church. 

The Revolution of 1688 
James sought to override the law by 
claiming a royal prerogative of suspending 
the operations of particular statutes in 
favour of Roman Catliolics. The leading 
men in the country, of all shades of opinion, 
appealed to his nephew and son-in-law, 
Wuliam of Orange, who landed at Torbay 
in 1688. To him the army deserted 
almost en bloc. James fled to France, 
and William was invited to assume the 
crown conditionally on his acceptance of 
the Declaration of Right, which formally 
rqected all claims of the Crown to the 
suspending " power, the levying of 
taxes, and the maintenance of a standing 
army. 

Once more the right of Parliament to 
dejxiBe a king and to lay down the course 
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of succession was vindicated, tliough lor 
some sixty years there surviv^ a JaebUte 
pfuiy whmh maintained that the he^ 
dita^ title to the throne by primogeniture 
was indefeasible, and tnat kings ana 
queens reigning by any o^er tide were 
usurpers. Th^ceforth, in theory, ihe 
king was to govern by consent of l^lla- 
ment.' In fact, H had become apparent 
in the course of the next five-and-twenty 
years that his choice of ministers must be 
limited to those who had the confidence 
and represented the views of the Parlia- 
mentary majority, not merely to such as 
Parliament would hesitate to inmach. 

The fact that William III. (16^-1702), 
though the husband of a Stewart and the 
son of a Stewart mother, was a foreigner 
and stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, 
the lifelong enemy of the French king, 
who on the one hand aimed at Ihc domina- 
tion of Holland and on the other was 
the natural protector and champion of 
the exiled English king and his family, 
drew England into the vortex of European 
politics more emphatically than ever 
before. Holland under French domina- 
tion would be an intolerable menace to 
the English sea-power and to England's 
oceanic commerce, which had increased 
enormously under the Commonwealth and 
Restoration regime and was now a main 
source of her. wealth. 

Bniflish Sea-Power Supreme 

As a consequence, England, with Hol- 
land, was with little interval engaged 
throughout the reigns of William and 
his successor Anne (1702-1714) in a 
struggle with Louis XIV., from which she 
emerged the premier sea-power beyond 
all possible dispute, and with an unpre- 
cedented military reputation won for her 
by the genius of Marlborough ; a struggle 
which was the preliminary to a later 
duel, with Colonial and Indian Empire 
as the stakes. For English and French 
colonists were now established in North 
America on convergent and quite incom- 
patible lines of development, and English 
and French commercial companies were 
established as rivals in India, though as 
yet with no overt ideas of competitive 
territorial expansion. Holland had 
reached the limit of her powers, and was 
slowly but surely falling behind in the 
race for maritime and commercial supre- 
macy with a people whose capacity for 
development was almost inexhaustible. 

William's reign was diversified by 
occasional Jacobite plots for the restora- 
tion of James II. ; England's participation 
in the war of the Spanish succession 
1702-1^ was decisively determined by 
Louis XIV.’s public recomition of the 
exiled monarch's title, and his son's, to 
the throne of the country which had 
repudiated them. The event of supreme 
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importaDce, apart from the French wars, 
in the rem of Anne, was the incorporating 
union oi Finland and Scotland, wnich 
would otherwise have recalled the Stewarts 
and broken the link of the crown with 
England. Still another half century was 
to pass before Scotland's complete par- 
ticipation in English trade had fully recon- 
ciled her to the lo& of her independence 
as a separate state and a real fusion 
began ; but the possibility was due to 
" the sad and sorrowfu' union " of Andrew 
Fairservice. 

The work of the Constitutional Revolu- 
tion (professedly a confirmation of historic 
rights) of 1688 was completed by the 
Protestant succession which plac^ on 
the throne as ^ueen Anne’s heir (1714) 
the Elector George of Hanover, great- 
grandson of James 1 . and nephew of that 
Prince Rupert who was nephew of 
Charles 1 . and the most famous of his 
captains in the Civil War. Like the 
c.onnexion with Holland under William, 
the connexion with Hanover complicated 
foreign relations ; but much more than in 
William's case it placed the direction of 
public affairs in the hands of English 
ministers almost to the exclusion of the 
Crown itself. 

Fifty Years ol Whig Supremacy 

George I. (1714-27) and George II. 
(1727-60) held the throne — and they knew 
it — “ quamdiu sc bene gesserit,” con- 
ditionally upon good behaviour, which 
meant mainly abstention from a too 
pressing interference with domestic or 
even with foreign policy; for until 1746 
there was always an alternative " king 
over the water." A minister who was 
able to command a majority in the House 
of Commons practically discharged the 
functions which had been the king’s, 
dictatmg the choice or dismissal of his 
fellow-ministcis, but holding office only so 
long as he could command his majority ; 
while the House itself was representative 
mainly of landowners. The Whig supre- 
macy, controlled chiefly by a few great 
families, lasted unbroken for fifty years, 
when a young king, George HI. (1760- 
1820), sought to recover the Royal 
supremacy by creating in Parliament a 
dominant party wholly at the service of 
the Crown. 

The minister who, in truth, inaugurated 
the new regime in 1721, Robert Walpole, 
rendered to the country the greatest 
material service and no little spiritual 
disservice. The age of enthusiasms had 
pas^d with the Restoration ; the reaction 
against Puritanism had lowered the 
standard of morals in the more cultured 
classes; an uninspired rationalism was 
prevalent ; men cared for little but 
material prosperity, and abundant malterial 
prosperity was in reach. Its increase was 
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the chief aim of Walpole’s peace policy, 
and during the twenty years of bts 
ascendancy the count^ garnered an 
immense store of wealth, which stood it 
in ^ood stead in the long years of conflict 
which followed. 

Walpole’s Policy ol Material Self Interest 

England’s trade distanced that of all 
competitors, because Walpole was able 
to apply, though not to the full, a more 
intelligent appreciation of the sources of 
wealth and of sound financial policy than 
was generally prevalent. He made Eng- 
land the world’s central market ; but be 
set before her no higher ideal than that 
of keeping the peace at all costs for no 
higher purpose than that of accumulating 
wealth. And he applied the same prin- 
ciple, that material self-interest is the 
only motive of human action which 
demands serious consideration, to the 
preservation of his majority in Parlia- 
ment; systematising corruption though 
personally incorruptible. 

Yet, in despite of Walpole, England in 
1739 plunged into a war with Spain, 
singularly ill-managed from start to finish, 
which drew her into. the European War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), and 
gave the Frenchman Dupleix in India the 
opportunity of opening, in 1 746, a contest 
with the British there which, in the course 
of fifteen years, dc-slioyod the French 
expansion and establi^hul the British as 
rivals of the great native territorial 
powers. 

The European war brought no gains 
to the British, except that the episode of 
the “ Forty-five,” otherwise notable in 
Scottish rather than English history, 
shattered the last hopes or fears of a 
Stewart restoration, set the coping-stone 
on the Glorious Revolution, and finally 
secured the Union of England and Scot- 
land. It proved, however, to be only the 
prelude to the treinendous Seven Years’ 
vVar (1757-63) which, as directly con- 
cerning England, was a duel between her 
and h'rance for supremacy in North 
America, ascendancy in India, and decisive 
mastery on the seas, England achieving a 
complete triumph in every field. 

Chathain’f Inspiring Leaderahip 

The paralysis which had enveloped her 
nobler energies wad dispelled by the 
inspiring leadership of William Pitt (Chat- 
ham), and her moral torpor was disturbed 
by the religious revival of the Wesleys, 
and in 1763 she had raised herself to the 
position of the First Power of the World. 
But George HI. had come to the throne 
during the war, in 1760, determined to 
” be a king ” — ^with disastrous results. 
Between 1760 and 1770 he made Walpole’s 
Parliamentary methods his own, broke 
lip the Whig oligarchy, and provided 
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himself with ministers and Parliamentaiy 
majorities which existed to carry out his 
will. In another thirteen years (1783), 
thooffh Canada stood loyal, and Warren 
Haa&igs succeeded in securing the newly- 
won position in India on a nrmer basis, 
the Older American colonies had severed 
themselves from an Empire in which 
England still regarded the colonies as 
existing for her own benefit without the 
rights of full citizenship ; even her 
maritime supremacy had been all but lost 
through the incapacity of her adminis- 
tration, and saved only by the supreme 
skill and audacity of her sailors. 


Prosperity Under the Younger Pitt 

Now, however, Chatham's son, the 
Younger Pitt, came to the helm, not as 
the instrument but as the ally of the king. 
In the years of peace which followed. Pitt, 
adopting and improving upon Walpole's 
financial methods, long in abeyance, had 
still further revived or increased the 
country's wealth and confidence in itself ; 
moreover, another revolution had already 
begun, which was making England not 
only the central market but the workshop 
of the world. Mainly to that fact she 
owed her success in the world war which 
raged almost without intermission from 
1792 to 1815, generated by the more 
dramatic, political, and socim revolution 
in France inaugurated in 1789. 

With the fall of the French monarchy 
(1792) France adopted an attitude of 
general political aggression, repudiating 
treaties, and incidentally threatening a 
domination of the Netherlands, to which 
it was impossible for England to submit. 
The deliMrate challenge of France was 
taken jup at the beginning of 1793, and 
with two intervals of a few months Eng- 
land was continuously at war with France 
till the summer of 1813, generally, but 
by no means always, in alliance with one 
or more of the Continental powers. 

England in the Napoleonic Ware 

For many years England's share in land 
operations was small ; her function was 
to subsidise her allies on land and herself 
to take charge of the sea. Her ascendancy 
on that element was conspicuous firom the 
outset ; it was developed into complete 
domination by the naval victories of St. 
Vincent and Camperdown (1797) and the 
Nile (1798), triumphs which culminated 
at Trafalgar in 1805 — an event immedi- 
ately followed by Pitt's death. Three 
yean later began the series of campaigns 
in the Spanish Peninsula (1808-13), which, 
under the command of Arthur Wellesley 
(Wellington), raised the British military 
prestige to the highest point, and the 
war-era was ended by Wellington's fined 
overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo (1815). 

Since 2796 Napoleon had dominated 


Fiance, and for a great part of the time 
Europe, as a general of the Republic, as 
First Consul, and finally as Emperor ; 
throughout the time Britain had stood out 
as the supreme obstacle to his vast 
ambitions, and had alone been undefeated. 
The weapon he harl forged against her, 
after the last hope of a successful invasion 
vanished at Trafalgar — the Continental 
S}rstem which aimed at ruining her by 
excluding ^ her from the Continental 
markets — had been turned to his own 
destruction ; first, because her naval 
supremacy enabled her, when at war, to 
exclude from the seas all commerce except 
her own ; secondly, because her mechani- 
cal inventions, her application of steam- 
power to machinery, and her possession 
of coal and iron had set her manufacturing 

? 9 wer outside the range of competition. 

he Continent could not do without the 
products which she alone could supply, 
and Europe turned against the oppression 
of herself which laid an embargo on 
British 'goods. 

ProgrcM of the Industrial Revolution 

Before the war began the change, which 
is called the Industrial Revolution, was 
already in active progress in England 
Until thff middle of the eighteenth century 
all machinery had been worked by hancl, 
and all manufacture had the character 
of domestic industry which could bo 
carried on at home.' The invention in 
England of methods by which water could 
be applied as the motive power (1769) 
create machinery which could produce 
at an immensely accelerated rate, but 
only where water power was available, 
and not, consequently, beside the domestic 
hearth. Almost simultaneously James 
Watt invented in Scotland the steam- 
engine. which was brought into successful 
use in England in 1776. The abimdant 
iron and coal acquu-ed a new value ; 
before the end of the eighteenth century 
a vast manufacturing industry had sprung 
up, factories were crushing domestic 
industries, the land no longer supported 
the small yeomen, who drifted to the 
factory centres or earned what they could 
as wage labourers on the new big farms, 
held on lease, into which their innumerable 
small holding had been absorbed. 

Tlie population on wages 

for its daily bread was immensely enlarged, 
and the supply of labour was so greatly in 
excess of the demand that wages stood 
at a bare subsistence level, while the men 
who possessed or could raise enough 
capital to set up as employers, reaped 
great profits, limited only by the keenness 
of competition. Only here and there was 
an employer bold enough to believe that 
higher wages and improved conditions 
would actually diminish the cost of pro- 
duction; in the country the wages fell 
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iar bdow anlMisteiioe level became a 
miadlfected philanthropy undertook to 
supplement the defifiency out of the 
ratm. Losinff the dole if nis wages rose, 
the labonrer had no inducement to earn 
increased wages by better work; ineffi- 
ciency was encouraged, and the labourer, 
with hardly a ^ualm of conscience, supple- 
mented not his wages but his livelihood 

^Ev^witSout the mechanical discoveries 
the yeoman was probably doomed to 
disappear ; his habits v(ere intensely 
conservative and he clung tenaciously to 
obsolete and unproductive methods of 
farming. But he had kept himself afloat 
till the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century by means of the supplemental 
domestic industries. He was beginning 
to go under — in the fashion expressed with 
some sentimental exaggeration in Gold- 
smith's " Deserted Vill^e '* — ^when he was 
violently dragged under by the new spin- 
ning and weaving machines which robbed 
him of those by-industries. Malthinery 
and organization reduced the total of 
the employment provided by the land 
even when the war made it necessary and 
profitable to extend the area of cultivation. 

Period of High Prices and Unemplorment 

Scores of men. women, or even children 
could turn out at the new machines more 
than had been produced by hundreds of 
looms and spinning wheels. While me- 
chanical inventions multiplied the product 
per head, the iabounn^ population was 
also multiplying itself with unprecedented 
rapidity ; hence the excess of supply over 
demand for labour in every field, unem- 
ployment. starvation wages, and the 
exploitation of the labour of children 
whose parents were only too eager to 
supplement their own meagre wage with 
the children's pennies. 

Added to this, the war raised prices. 
The country had to grow its own food, 
and to bring the purest land under 
cultivation at a high cost, which set the 
scale of pnees. At lower prices that 
land could not be kept under cultivation. 
The end of the war once more gave the 
entry to food supplies from abroad. 
The farmers, who had been making big 
profits, and the landlords, who had been 
getting bm rents, were faced with sudden 
ruin, ana protective legislation in its 
most violent form sought to save them by 
the Com Laws of 1815, prohibiting the 
importation of com so long as English 
corn was not below Sos., and even so 
the prosperity of the farmers and the 
landlord was materially reduced. 

Thus for thirty years after the war 
the bulk of the population were living 
on the brink of starvation, deriving no 
benefit from the accumulation of wealth 
by a'lew of the merchants and manu- 
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lactnieiB. Even for these the* develop- 
ment was slow, because an exhaustM 
Europe, though it wanted their goods 
badly, could not afford to buy them on the 
anticipated scale. A further cheapening 
of goods, however, was gradualW brought 
about by two causes — the redaction or 
removal of certain tariffs, especially on 
raw materials, which diminished cost 
of production, and the development, 
after 1830. of steam haulage or traffic, 
with its enormous facilitation of distribu- 
tion and diminution in the cost thereof. 

Triuiaph of the Policy of Free Trade 

In the forties the doctrines of free trade 
triuniphed ; the vain hope of making 
England self-supporting in her food 
prcMuction was abanaoned, and the 
agricultural interests (and very soon 
afterwards the rest of the protected 
traders) were left to maintain themselves 
in unqualified competition aith the 
foreim producer. 

Bmore the Industrial Revolution the 
bulk of the population of England had 
been mainly mral, engaged chiefly in 
agricultural occupations, supplements by 
domestic industries, the families — or, at 
least, a great proportion of them — 
dependent not on employers, but on their 
own personal exertions. The revolution 
turned them into labourers to whom 
employers could dictate their own terms, 
and the majority drifted away to form a 
huge urban proletanat equally at the 
mercy of employers whose tenns they 
must accept, with starvation as the 
alternative. They had no power of 
bargaining, because combination or col- 
lective bargaining was prohibited by law 
under heavy penalties until 1825. and after 
that was still liable to be interpreted as 
conspiracy. The employer prospered, 
while the labourer could at brat hardly 
earn more than a bare subsistence. 

AntagonifiB of Capital and Labour 

The class antagonism between capital 
and labour— employer and employra — 
had come into being. In the eyes of the 
employee the employer was an oppressor, 
exploiting his labour and waxing fat on 
it, and there was a good deal of warrant 
for that conviction. Neither had risen 
to the idea that the cooperation of well- 
paid labour would be more productive, 
yielding a better return to ix>th while 
actually diminishing the ratio of cost 
to production, than ill-paid service gnidg- 
insly rendered. A few of the more in- 
teUuent workers in the more skilled 
tram saw the remedy in the development 
of organized collective bargaining; the 
maimty saw it only in the acquisition of 
pontical domination by the workers, 
a view whi^ issued in the Chartist 
movement of the thirties and forties 
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after the failure of the Great Iteform Bill 
of 1832 to extend the Parliamentary 
iirancliise to the wage-earners. 

That bill was the first great step of 
reconstruction. For a century and a half 
the country had been governed by the 
will of Parliament, but Parliament had 
been in effect representative of the landed 
class, tempered in the Commons by a 
mild commercial infusion from some of 
the boroughs. The landowners controlled 
not only the county elections, but a large 
number of " pocket *’ boroughs which 
had become virtually their personal 
property. But now both commerce and 
manufacture had assumed a new import- 
ance, and the latter was almost un- 
represented. 

Democratic Atceodancy in Parliament 

The bill abolished the pocket boroughs, 
created a large number of new urban 
constituencies, and set up a iiniforin 
franchise in the counties and in the 
l)oroLighs, c.xtcnding it generally to the 

f rofcssional classes and the small traders, 
t substituted, in short, a middle-class 
for a lauded ascendancy in Parliament, 
wliich continued in force until the Fran- 
chise Act of 1867 placed represcnbition 
on a basis broadly, though not yet com- 
pletely, deiriorratic. 

b'ear of “ the revolution,” which had 
dominated the Kuropean monarchies and 
aristocracies at least since 1792, was on 
the whole milder in England tlian clse- 
whcic, as the revolutionary sentiment 
also was milder. But both were prevalent 
in diiuinishiiig degree dow'n to iK^8, 
when If became cle«ir that the Chartist 
movement was inspired simply by 
intolerable and actually rcmeiliabfe 
grievances. 'I'he collapse of that move- 
ment at the precise moment when Europe 
was seething with revolution allayed 
the tendency to panic and, in fact, en- 
sured the constitutional advance towards 
democracy which was the logical corollary 
of the Great Reform Bill. 

Organization of the Trade Unions 

Public opinion in the thirties and 
forties was endorsing industrial legisla- 
tion, denounced though it was as anti- 
economic. for the protection of women 
and children and the improvement of 
factory conditions, and a rapid de\clop- 
ment of trade cased the problems of 
unemployment and starvation wages. 
Simultaneously the organization of trade 
unions was progressing, and the artisan’s 
admission to the franchise in 1867 was 
followed by legislation in the seventies 
which gave the unions a new status. 

We are here concerned not with the 
general imperial history, bfit specifically 
with one .member of what we are now 


learning to recognise not as an empire, 
with its associations of militarism, con- 
quest, and racial or dynastic dominatiatn, 
but as a Commonwealth of peoples. 

In the first half of the nineteenih 
centun', however, perhaps even through 
three-fourths of it, the imperial title was 
still appropriate. For, in the last decade 
of the eighteenth, the period witnessed 
the expansion, generally unwilling, of an 
actual Indian Empire (extending from 
Peshawar to Capo Comorin and Pegu) 
out of the provinces which alone were 
under British control when the French 
Revolution started. On the other hand, 
the Commonwealth conception as regarded 
the BritLsh colonies was already develop- 
ing in the forties, when Canada was the 
first to receive the gift of responsible 
self-government. 

The whole century after Waterloo, 
until its last year, w'as a period of almost 
unbroken p^'ace, though scarcely concord, 
between England and the European 
Powel-s. Non-intervention in the internal 
affairs or private quarrels of other states 
was the keynote of British policy ; but 
diversities of national interests brought 
England more than once to the verge of 
armed rupture with i^'rance, actually 
plunged her into the war with Russia 
m the Crimea (1854-56), and again brought 
her to the brink of war with that I’ower 
in 1879, when T.ord Bcaconsheld won at 
the lierlin Congress a diplomatic triumph. 

Antagonism between Lords and Commons 

The recognition of the trade unions 
and the inauguration of a national system 
of education, army reform, and voting by 
ballot were, perhaps, the outstanding 
features of ICnglisli legislation in the 
seventies. From 1880 onwards the Irish 

f »roblem held a preponderant place, and 
fomc Rule became the crucial question 
which divided parties after the third 
Franchise Act (1885) gave the vote to the 
agricultural labour as well as the town 
artisan in Ireland as well as in England. 
That measure also brought to an acute 
stage the antagonism between the essenti- 
ally Conservative hereditary chamber 
and the chamber of representatives de- 
veloping upon democratic lines, which 
had been a standing feature of political 
life ever since Wellington had led the 
retreat of the peers in 1832. A violent 
collision seemed to be impending in i88{, 
but Avas diplomatically evaded. 

But from this time it becomes difficult, 
not to say impossible, to treat our subject 
with historical detachment, or, indeed, 
to deal with England separately. We 
have reached the time when men Avho are 
still active in politics were rising to 
prominence, and here our summary of 
English history may legitimately end. 
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The Country 

Covers southern part of the island of Great 
Hritain, excepting Wales, which, with the Atlantic 
<3cean and Irish Sea, forms its western boundary ; 
tlie North Sea being on the east, English Channel 
smith, and Scotland north. Area Ho,S74 square 
miles, extreme length 430 miles, extreme width 
370 miles; coast line, much indented, 1,800 
miles. Shape, an irregular tri.sngle. Population 
35t678,330. Isle of Man area 227 square 
miles, population 60,238. Isle of Wight area 
1 \7 square miles, population os,ooo. Country 
infiimtainous chiefly m north and west, Pennine 
Kaiige extending for 3fx> miles from Derbyshire 
til the Cheviots. Chief rivers, Thames, Trent, 
Yorkshire Ouse, Wear, and Tyne on the cast, 
Severn and Mersev on the west. Lake district 
m Curnlicriaiid and Westmorland. 


Government 

Part of the United Kingdom, the government 
of which is vesteil in Crown and Parliament, 
Kngland is united with Wales in a system of Irx^al 
I'overnment, for the purposes of which the eouiitry 
is divided into fifty administrative counties, in 
each of which the Crown is repiesented by a local 
lord lieutenant, county affairs being adiiuni-tcred 
bv justices of the peace .uid i-oiinty cfiuneils. 
Apart from the county of London the rounties are 
divided into urban and lural districts, each civil 
parish in a rural district having a parish inei'ting 
or a parish council. The administrative aiithiiiity 
of earh gre.\t town is vesterl in a inimiripal 
corporation. 

'Ihe Isle of Man has .1 governor appointed by 
the Crown and its own laws and gfivernnient. 
l.ondon, apart from the citv area of one soiiare 
mile, which is under the eity corporation, includes 
iiH square miles under the control of the London 
Coiinty Council, and is divided into 28 metro- 
politan boroughs each with mayor, aldermen, 
.ind councillors. The London city police are a 
distinct force under the city corporation ; the 
l.ondon metropolitan police are controlled by the 
Home Secretary ; the provincial police by 
landing comniittc'cs of magistrates and meml)crs 
of the councils. Since xqi 8 the vote has been 
possessed by prac tically all males aged 2Z .^nd 
Ifmales aged 30; and England returns a clear 
majority of members to the House of Commons, 
There are systems of national health and unem- 
ployment insurance and of old-age pensions. 


Defence 

The lord lieutenant’s original duty was to raise 
a defenc.e force on the occasion of disorder; 
when the militia existed he was its commander. 
In XQ07 he became president of the county 
associations of -the Territorial Force, which in 
peace time only serves at home, but is linked up 
with the regular Ar^ and Reserve forces of the 
United Kingdom. Toe Isle of Man has a force of 
volunteers. In January, t^22, the strength of the 
British Army (excluding 7S>B^ troops in India) 
was 193,000; Territorials. 133,000; while the 
Navy establishment provided for in loax-aa was 
123,700; and that of the Air Force (exclusive of 
men terving in India) was 30,880. 

ladttftriM and Gooimeret 

Eaglind grosrs two per cent, of the world's 
wheat and oats, four per cent, of the barley, and 
contains two per eeni of the world's oattia and 
bonas. and tbrae per cent of the thaep. Pkopor* 
tion of hoBia-irown to total eonaomplion of wnaat 
from twenty*two to twiHy laein per emit 
Total eiopa in England and Walet m tpat t 
wheat tWiMo quarart barlay 5t)op(Ooo goar- 
tari, oats iivoMfOoo foartMi^ baana 


peas 313,000 quarters, potatoes 2,938,000 tons, 
turnips and swedes, 6,611,000 tons, mangolds 
6,284,000 tons, hay 5i339iOOo tons, the respective 
yield per acre being 33.3, 29.6, 37.3, 26.2, and 
23.7 bushels, and 3.3, 7.4, 16.8, and 0.92 tons.' 
Quantity and value of fish landed in England and 
Wales in 1921, including sea-caught salmon and 
sea-trout, 5^Bi73o tons, valued at £13,098,068. 

'fhe chief English mineral is coal, the output 
being one-fifth of that of the world ; the rnief 
mining centres are in Durham, Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and J^anenshire. Salt 
is found in Cheshire, Lancashire, Worcestershire, 
and Durham. Textiles, the chief English manu- 
fadiire, are made in the Manchester district, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Bolton, Stockport, Preston, 
ami Rochdale. Woollens are made in Yorkshire 
West Riding ; silk goo<ls, hosiery, and lace are 
made in large quantities. Sheflield steel and 
Birtningliam hardware are world-famous. Ship- 
bmldiiig IS largely carried on between Tees and 
Tj'ne, potterie^ distinguish Staffordshire, boot 
and shoe making Northampton and Leicester, 
harness and saddlery Walsall, rhexnicals the 
Mt.rse> area, ilotliing Leeds, tubarro Bristol. 
England is, perhaps, the greatest market in the 
world. 


GommunicatSons 

England and Wales have over 16,200 miles of 
railways, 3,640 of caiiali-, in addition to extensive 
light iailw.iv and truinwav and motor-omnibus 
!>>-«- terns, and a large profiortioii of the 1,046,379 
miles of aerial, 2.997.992 miles of iindcrgronnd, 
.iiid 21,409 miles of subin<irine means of eomimini- 
cation in the United Kingdom. 


Reli|ion and Education 

The Established Church of England Is Pro- 
testant Episcopal. There are two Archbishops 
(ot Canterbury and York), and a membership 
ot about three millions that in 1919 contributed 
£10.731,448 in voluntniy contributions. 

The free Protestant churches include Wesleyan 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Pnini- 
tive Methodists, Calvinistic Methodists, United 
Methodists. Roman Catholics in England and 
Wales number about 1,900,000, with four arch- 
bishops. The Jews number about 260,000. 

In England there are ten Universities, with 
3,042 professors, etc., and over 32,000 studenta : 
in England and Wales over 1,300 secondary and 
technical schools, with about 340,000 pupils, and 
about 21.300 public elementary ochoois, with 
accommodation for some 7,000,000 pupils. 
Training colleges for teachers for elementary 
schools number about 88, ivith 13,500 students. 
There are many evening and other part-time 
schools, polsrtechnics, etc. Elementary education 
is free and compulsory. 


Chief Towns 

London, capital (1921 population 4,4B3f249)* 
Birmingham (9X9(43B)» Liverpool (803,8x8), Men- 

(3 :^.o6i), JSSlT^laSy^)! 

Bradionl (285,079), Newcastle - upon • lyno 
(274»955)> Notwignam (362,658), Fortamouth 
f247t343>» Stoke-on-Tirent (340,440)1 Leicester 
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Esthonia 

The Baltic State & Its Unconquerable People 

By Florence Parmborough 

SpMlal CoRnpondtot of «Tlio TliiMt ” 


F rom early times the region now 
known as Esthonia, or Eesti, as 
the natives call it, has been the 
possession of one pi&ople. Finnish by 
descent, it is generally supposed they 
found their way into Europe on a wave 
of Asiatic migration, about the fifth 
and sixth century. Certain of these 
emigrant Finnish tribes settled in the 
north, in the country now called Finland ; 
others in the south, in the terntory 
which became known as Estland, or 
Esthland Before {hey finally settled 
on their own coast, next door to the 
Finns, the Ests (Ehsts, or Esths, the 
aboriginal Esthonians) appear to have 
harried and infested the shores of 
Scandinavia, and their exploits as sea- 
rovers and pirates caused them to be 
feared by all dwellers on the borders of 
the Baltic. 

The people of Western Europe have 
a vague notion that the inhabitants of 
the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are of the same race, speak 
the samd language, and 
have the same national 
characteristics. One has, 
however, only to go 
among them to find 
out how misleading that 
impression is The three 
peoples are of different 
origin, speak different lan- 
guages, and are marked by 
totally different qualities. 

So far as landscape 
and tillage of the soil are 
concerned, the Baltic 
States appear to possess 
common characteristics. 

They were originally 
covered by forests, mainly 
of fir and pine, but 
these have been cut down 
extensively in Lithuania, 


and more extensively still in Esthonia 
and in Lettland. Each State abounds 
in marshes, and each has for the most 
part a light soil. 

The history of Esthonia is chequered, 
fraught with many vicissitudes. Until 
about seven hundred years ago, accord- 
ing to Esthonian writers, the country 
was free and self-governing, but in the 
early part of the thirteenth century it 
was overrun by Danes and Germans, 
who proceeded to parcel it out among 
themselves. Some years later the Danes 
sold their share of the booty to the 
Germans, who, in addition to the 
southern half of Esthonia, had pos- 
sessed themselves of Livonia. These 
were known as the Teutonic Knights, 
one of those Orders of so-called Chivalry 
which managed to mingle sentiment and 
business together to their own complete 
satisfaction. They united Esthonki and 
Livonia, ruled for about two hundred 
years, and acquired great prosperity. 
Meanwhile the condition of the native 
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HIS FAVOURITE DIVERSION AFTER THE DAY'S WORK 
Despite his hoary head, the Innate vigour of this old Esthonian hsherman will not sanction his retire- 
ment from the calhng of his early boyhood. After a few tunes on the quaint musical instrument, he 
will pick up the discarded pipe and tobacco-pouch and, seated by bis life time crony, will discuss the 
wondrous happenings which secured freedom for his country and crowned his declining years with peace 
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people was pitiful. Treated as serfs, 
they had no more rights than domestic 
animals to-day, and were shown far less 
consideration. On the dissolution of 
the Teutonic Order in 1560 the country 
was again split in half by alien powers. 
This ^vision involved a period of some 
twenty years of severe fighting, in which 
Esthonia suffered badly. In the end, 
northern Esthonia passi^ to the kings 
of Sweden; southern Esthonia was 
taken over by Poland. But the German 
landowners retained possession ^of their 
property, and German continued to be 
recogni^ as the official language. 

JBy its cesskm to Russia in 1721 the 
conffition of Esthonia was by no means 
bettered, and tor nearly two hundred 
yean this little land remained an 
insignificant portion of the Russian 
empire. But the EsthoniaDS continued 
to wage a tirdess warfare on bdialf of 
their natfenality. In qdte of almost 
overwhelming oppodtkm and unceasing 
persecution, th^ steadfastly refused 
to retfaiquish thw national conscious- 
ness and never ceased to cherish 


the hope of freedom Meanwhile the 
German barons continued to practise 
their arbitrary methods, and the 
country remained virtually under their 
control. The Esthonians were not 
allowed to possess land of their own, 
and any one of them could be turned out 
of his homestead at a moment’s notice, 
nor could he invoke the law as a pro- 
tection. So late as the second half of 
the eighteenth century the barons 
refused to cease selling their labourers. 

After the cession to Russia the 
Esthonians were thus under two masters 
— the land-owning Germans and the 
Russian official class. These task- 
masters, as a rule, were found in close 
alliance. As the barons possessed the 
only good houses, and lived usually in 
comfort and were able to offer a quite 
lavi^ hospitality, it was natural that 
the officials ^ould be willing to make 
friends with them, and to adopt Uieir 
contemptuous vi^ of * the native 
peasantry. Now and then, however, 
the shift^ policy of theTsaidom would 
compel the authorities to favour the 
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natiyes and to snub the barons The 
Esthonians never failed to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities to improve 
then: methods of agriculture, to push 
their way mto local government, and 
to extend their hold on commerce 
They were determmed, too, to secure a 
proper system of education, for they 
were preparmg themselves consciously, 
if secretly, for the day when their desire 
for freedom would be satisfied and they 
would be left to manage their own affaurs 
It seemed m 1905 that the day had 
cn*iic Russia was seething with a 


revoliUionary spirit. The Tsaidom had 
been disgrai^ by its scandaloos and 
feeble management of the war against 
Japan In many places the peasants 
rose and attacked the barons, burned' 
their castles, chased them and their 
families over the frontiers, and attempted 
to seize the land 

They did a great deal of mischief 
to their cause as well as to their op- 
pressors The nsings were put dam 
savagely, the Esthonians were worse off 
than before. Yet they were not dis- 
couraged They had forty newspapers 



ESTHONIA’S HOPE IN HEP RISING GENERATION 
Ihe establishnient of tlbe Repuhbe bas wrought many changes m the bfe of the Esthoniaa peorla, 
A happier life than that of this peasant fanner is undoubtraly awoibng hia httle grandson, who^ 
with hoj i pressed (ares«inglv igainst the crude farm implement, seems to indicate h!s detcnnuiatMMi 
to devote his energy to the soil of Esthonia, from which he is justly proud to have spnmg 
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DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL ADORNMENTS OF E5THONIA 
The large breast buckle is the all-iinportant and the most interesting of the various silver trinkets 
which add such an onginal touch of beauty to the otherwise simple national dress of the peasant- 
woman. 1 he custom of weanng this novel and striking ornament, generally finely cha^^d and 
embossed, dates back innumerable years, ana figures in many old pictures of the Ksthoniqn peasantry 
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which thereby recovered its former 
ethnic frontier on the south. 

A National Council was elected by 
universal suffrage, and a National 
Government, staffed only by Esthonians, 
was set up in the following July at Tallinn 
(Reval), the capital town. Later in the 
year, when it had been decided to hold a 
Constituent Assembly, the Bolshevists, 
who by this time had seized supreme 
power in Russia, brought about the 
dissolution of the National Council. 


the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, Eslhoniu 
and Livonia were to be evacuated by 
the Bolshevists and policed by the 
Geimans. The Baltic barons, who had 
bkterly resented being ignored by the 
Esthonians in their choice of ministers 
for the National Government, hailed 
this development with unrestrained joy, 
and the situation promised to become 
serious for Esthonian freedom. 

Hemmed in on all sides by German 
opposition, for the Baltic barons had 
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mado the most of the opportunity which 
fh( y bopt\i would restore to them their 
foil nor prtstig*’ as owners of two-thirds 
of (be land, and had given the Gennan 
inlJitarv officials liioir full support, Ihe 
I\i(ts (idveniinciit appealed to the 
Allitd Powcis. Great Britain was the 
to reali/.o (he nectssity for inter- 
yi iitioii on tlieir oehalf, and accorded 
them recoup I as a de facto mdc- 
i;<citient govvinnum on May 3, 1918; 
ind tv/oic ine «‘iid of the month Fsthonia 
Wci'' rcrogni/.i d .is .1 ilc facto independent 
Slat » by both V'r.tvr<* and Italy. 

ll was not . however, until the German 
}>«jwer had been shattered on the 
haUleheldb of the Western Front that 
the Geiin.in soldiers W'ere retailed from 
hsihojija. But die evacuation of the 
tioops was ofhrled in such a manner 
as to afford every possible opportunity 
hn* the in'Msion (d fne country by the 
Bolshevists, wlro swarmed auoss the 
tron(io\ . pilla^png and murdeiing as they 
ad\ allied. 

Hrsivianee to Bolsheviat Invasion 

The Baltic biuous openly sided with 
the Bolshevists ;ind tlu v were supported 
by G' iPK.ny. But just as steadfastly as 
tlie Ksthoiii ins h.id stood up for their 
rights against Ih'* (ionnans, so now did 
they exert tluu . -uigie- to check the 
advance of Die invaders, and to save 
their country fiom the blight of 
Bolsht'vism. 

Much could bo w'ritten of the stout 
resistance ard wonderful patriotism of 
the handful of lv.>thonian soldiers who, 
poorly-rlad, pooily-fcd, and for the 
most part quite untrained, rallied in such 
magnihceiit manner round the national 
flag. But help w^as at hand. In 
December, 1918, a British fleet under 
Admiral Sinclair made its appearance 
at Reval, carrying military stores , and, 
shortly afterwards, Finland, already an 
independent republic, came to the 
assistance of her kinsmen with men, 
munitions, and money. 

This timely aid brought considerable 
relief to the native people so hard- 
beset, and before the end of February, 
1919, the Bolshevists had been driven 
beyond the frontier. After a brief 


respite new attempts to invade tlie 
country were made, but were repuked, 
and less than a year later an* armistice 
was signed. On Feb. 2, 1920. 

peace was concluded, the full indepen- 
dence of Esthonia being recognized by 
the Soviet Government, and to-day 
Fsthonia, after one of the longest 
struggles for national freedom on recora, 
is numbered among the frtc 
of Europe. 

Record* of Esthonia '• Troubled Piet 

Before passing from tliis brief 
historical survey of Esthonia to the 
brighter and more promising conditions 
of the country at the present day, it 
would seem fitting to emphasise that 
the dejrlorable condition of the 
Eslhonians in past times had not 
escaped the notice of other European 
nations. The accumulation of chronicled 
material in this connexion is surprisingly 
great, but it must suffice to make 
mention of three instances which deal 
directly with the m.atter in question. 
One of the first to become aware of the 
Sony condition of these pt'ople was 
the Polish king, Stefan Bathorj', who, 
ill 1561, when taking over Livonia, the 
southern part of Itslhonia, openly 
asserted that of all the oppressed races 
of the world, the Esthonians under 
their despotic rulers had exjjerienced 
the greatest sufferings and humiliations. 

Demonstration of Papal Sympathy 

So widely spread were the rumours of 
this pitiless persecution that they 
reached the Pope's ears, and more than 
once in his indignation did he admonish 
the rulers of the Esthonians, but 
to no effect. It is to this period that 
Jodocus Crull, the Gennan physician 
and wnter, who spent m^iny years of 
his life in England, where some of his 
most important works were written, 
alludes when describing the Esthonians 
in his book, " The Antieiit and Present 
State of Muscovy," published in 1698 : 
"They are the greatest Slaves in the 
World, but it is alledged against them, 
that if th^ were not kept under such 
a severe Subjection they would be always 
endeavouring to recover their Liberty, 
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NETTING A8 A NECESSARY HOME CRAFT OF FISHERFOLK 
The household duties aooomplisbed, the fisherman's wife attends to the nets that play such an 
important nMe in the homes <» the shore-dwdling peasantry, for sea fishing affords them more than 
a partial livelihood. Along the jagged sea-coast they build shelters for their implements , and fishing 
alk> forms the chief occupation ct a large number of Esthonians hving in the vicinity of Lake Peipus 

of Mrhich they have given .some Proofs, Russian Government by Baron Rosen, 
whcii ever any Occasion preseiftcd." a Baltic Baron and l.and Councillor 
The period during which the entire (residicrendcr Landrat), is eloquent of 
land, both North and South Esthonia, the antagonism manifested towards the 
was under Swedish rule forms the peasants by the German nobility ; 
only respite in this cruel oppression, and I. The peasants belong body and 
to this day that regime is spoken of as soul to, and are the property of, 

the go^ Swedish times." The the landowner, 

condition of the people was then con- 11 . They may not own property, but 
siderably ameliorated, and the power may only collect it for their lord, 

of the German knights and nobles who has right to dispose of same 

greatly reduced , th^ basing been at wilL 

deprived of their so-^ed privileges. 111 . There is no limit to the landowner's 
one of the chief of which was the right power in respect of taxation of 

to issue sentence of death over the the peasants, or of the degree of 

peasants (jus vitae et neds). their riavery. 

But night again enveloped the country IV. According to the will of their lord 
when it passed into the hands of the die peasants are to receive punidi- 

Russian Tsars, and riavery of the worst ment, against which no appeal 

type may be said to mark this era. The can be made, 

following report issued in 1735 to the In 1816, a year worthy of mention, 
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OPEN-AIR LAUNDRY OF THE E8THONIAN PEASANT WOMEN 
Peasant washenromen, such as these, prefer the river to the most up to^te washtub The 
women of the mainland have little liking for bright colours and gaudy trinkets, and their sobriety 
of dress is in striking contrast to the brilliant costumes worn by the islanders , but the art of 
needlework flounshes and embroidenes of much artistic beauty are produced 

slavery of the peasants was formally foreign powers for hundreds of years, 

abolished, ne\ertheless, their property whose gomgs and comings had been 

and belongings were declared annex^ ordered by hostile super-lords, and 

by the barons, and, according to the whose very existence had been con- 

words of one ol the land-ownmg ansto- tmuously m the hands of merciless 

ciats : “ The complete conquest and tyrants , yet in the history of Esthonia 

sabjugatkm of the land was brought to we have one of those instances — ^th^ 

a the German barons m the Great War brought to light not a few 

year z8i6/* Not until nearly fifty years of thtm, that of Czechoslovakia among 

later were laws passed which accorded the number— where a nation, holding 

to the Esthonians the privilege of buying its own against overwhelming odds, 

land lor fhemsdves. had from generation to generation passed 

One does not usually look for an on the great hope, without which it 

exuberance of racial vitality in a people would have been utterly wiped out — ^the 

who had been bound in serfd^ to hope of one day regaining its freedom. 
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HARO WORK OONR CHEERFULLY AT THE Tt«E^B«GEO WAWTUR 
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WHERE PHYSICAL SKILL IS PUT TO THE TEST 
^ In the Bethoolen offieen* eehool embcieei all braoehei of mlllta^ dlidpHna B/ary 

^ proaottoo ci phydealBliwa b flvan a Iwnt nlaea. Ram, in the eowtyaid. 
Ciwm* «« tha man have aMemlM lor £&!» nM te the SmiiMnd n fair devotoH of tteamdaia 
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STALWART MEMBER OF ESTHONIA’S FLYING FORCE 
Round the new natioiial Eiw of SetliaBin the plek of the youof ■tfength of the RnS^ to miwind. 
The ffllnlatnii nney heefioiock of able mng •eomeii, the vb^ii i^toooitio^ lUM^tehodj^aian 
If attached to the air focoe. Tbtotoa &peof BMhoiiiaiiainnaii»dMoniiiiianeiilewiltteB on wefaoa. 
** For Valour " to u^ttan on tte eaaU craai oo hto tarent 
PkotB^ £i||eltoii 
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GIRL SCHOLARS OF AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL DANCING DURING THE HOUR OF RECREATION 
yttn ago the Esthoiuan people were eager to establish agncuitural achoob for themselves but ft was net until 1014 that the Rusamn Government gave ita 
penniasKm, and that only on condition that he tr».uing should be cnodacted <1 the Russian language At the pcecenc day some twoity public agncuitural schools 
are to be found in the country, manv o* wii.cb have a four years* course six months of each ) ear being devoted to the theoretical part of the schoolwork 
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It was towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that a new element 
found expression in the country 
\n educated ^lass of Esthonian, an 
intelligentsia, began to exercise its 
influence, and it was to this class that 
the masses of the |X'oplc turned for 
support when, as a result of the recent 
Russian revolution, the administration 
of the countrx' pas-scd over to thim 
Profound thinkers, many of them 
cultured men of the woild, no fin«r 
diplomats could have bten chosen, 
and these were the rcprcscntatixcs of 
the people who have so successfully 
directed the nations fortunes in the 
face of such stupendous difhcultics 
Dunng the struggle with Bolshevist 
Russia the Esthonians never ceased to 
carry on the buikkng up of the Republic, 
and on the conclusion of peace the work 
of reconstruction went foiward by 
leaps and bounds Their position now 
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secure, the people collaborated whole- 
heartedly to further the economic 
development of their countiy They 
set to work to get their flnanees m 
order, and for some time past have 
been able to balance th< ir budgt I 
The Constitution of the Esthoman 
Republic, passed bv the Constituent 
Assembly in June, 1920, has been in 
force since December of that year 
The Esthoman sy-jlcm of education is 
admirable From the elemental y schools, 
which number well over r 200 premusing 
boys and girls pass to gi irnmar ‘•chouls, 
and thence to the University of Doipat 
(lartu), whiih is emce moie demig work 
worthy e)f its long anel famous historj' 
anel has 3 500 undergraelu lU s on its 
roll This university, founded in 16^2 
by CfUstavus Adolphus of Sweden, was 
reopened m 1919 as an E^lhonian stat 
of leainmg, and is '•uppoiicd by Mie 
government Elementary e due anon is 





HOW THE SHEEP IS SHORN OF ITS FLEECE IN ESTHONIA 
Dsspit'* u'irrierous war-pilferings and appropriations, E&thonia still possesses larpe stocks of domestic 
ar.i.'iial;. inrliidmg cows, horses, sheep, and pigs. Woni^ii and g ris Cake a proininrnt part in tending 
!)ve.«lock, and in the sheep'Shearing season it is not uniisi.vil to .see quite a youni^ girl sheanng in 
in; sier'v fashion the coat of wool from an annual which, with lej’s IjouiuI, is sl'-etclie.d across her knees 



MODEST HOMESTEAD or MODERN FARMER 
Doited hen* and there about th^ great plains of Esthonia, buildings such as these may be seen. They 
ore the homes oi the peasant-fanners to whom the Agrariuu Reform Bill has proved of such vital 
inico^'t inco. Many of these homes are prettily situated among ju.'*ujiaat fruit trees. Dairy-farming, 
bei'-kocxMn!^ and thu care of rabbits and poultry are cunuj'ion among the small landowners 
l*Ao/o, K»tkom%m Legatioit 
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WNMI me iLGRICULTURIST HAS rULt SCOPE FOR HIS ACTIVITY 
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obligatory and gratuitous; the result 
of this is that there arc hardly any 
illiterates in the country, while the 
general level of intelligence is decidedly 
high. Fotmerly the education had been 
conducted in German and Russian; 
today the Esthonian language, which 
belongs to the Ugro-Finni^ branch of 
languages, is compulsory in all schools. 
Nevertheless, the minority of the 
population, Germans, Russians, Swedes, 
and Letts, are guaranteed education 
in their mother tongue. 

A musical language, differing but 
little from that of the Finns, which 
has been described as the " Italian of 
the North,'* the difference being similar 
to that between the Swedish and Danish 
tongues, the Esthonian language lends 
itself favourably for song, its richness 
in double vowels making it very pleasant 
to the ear, but that it should have been 
pr^rved at all is a marvel. Apart 
from the Reval Esthonian there are 
two more important varieties of local 
dialects, but the first-mentioned is now 
generally accepted as the language of 
literature, and it is the strong tendency 
for this one, that is used in writing, to 
swallow up the other two. 

Bstbonitn Love for Mother Barth 

Esthonia is not a land of great beauty 
or of great wealth, yet its people 
are devotedly attach^ to it, and 
those who have emigrated generally 
band together in little communities, 
speak among themselves their own 
language, and look forward to the day 
when they will go back to their swampy 
homeland and cultivate the family 
farm. 

The hunger for actual possession of 
land has sJways been acute with the 
Esthonian, and finding it impossible 
to satisfy it in his own country, 
he, in the circumstances, was nothing 
loath to start life afresh in an alien 
land, where property mi^^t be cheaply 
purchased and held with security. 
Russia, Siberia, the United States, and 
AustrsJia have absorbed alargenumberof 
these emigrants, many of whom, however, 
upon the establishment of the Republic, 
have returned to their native country. 


The Esthonians arc a hardy people, 
and of the three nations who inh^t 
the Baltic states it is generally held 
that they have the largest share of 
vigorous character and the most active 
minds. They are not a people with 
much charm of manner, though the 
more widely educated and travelled 
class is decidedly attractive, in addition 
to being energetic and competent. 

BamneM Preferred to Soeiel Amenity 

In Russia the Esthonians were not 
much liked. They kept themselves to 
themselves, they were too sober and 
industrious, and they were hard in their 
business dealings. As a rule, they made 
money by a trade — a large proportion 
of the skilled artisans in Petrograd were 
Esthonians — and put their savings into 
house property. If one had to settle 
any affairs with them, they struck one 
as being uninterested in any but the 
business aspect of the matter. They 
give no trouble so long as they are not 
interfered with, but neither do they 
take any trouble to be agreeable ; yet 
hospitality is one of their outstanding 
qualities and, provided they have no 
cause to mistrust him, the stranger is 
ever welcome within their gates. 

The intellectual as well as the 
commercial life of Esthonia has its 
centre at Reval, a popular watering- 
place and a fine port at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Finland, practically ice-free, 
it being inaccessible only to small 
merchantmen without the aid of ice- 
breakers for a period of about three 
weeks. 

Capital with a Great Pntnre Before It 

Reval, or TaUinn, as it is now 
known in Esthonian, is a pleasant 
city, with neat, quick-niuning cars, and 
busy streets, and has about 130,000 
inhabitants. Founded in 1219, its 
excellent position as a seaport soon made 
it one of Aie most important cities of the 
Hanseatic League. Its fonner cem- 
merdal greatness has in no wise 
diminished, and its trade is increasing 
every year, and there can be no doubt 
but that it will in time preye to be one 
ol the most important seaports of the 
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FIVE O'CLOCK TEA OF THE E8THONIAN LABOURER 
Like oBOft faihabHanti of eold countries these peasants eat and drink a great deal, but their tastes 
are not exorbitant, and black bread and weak tea form for them quite a saUsfying meal. 
They an, for the most part, endowed with a lively temperament and a keen sense of humour 
and a favourite pastime is the redtatian of short poems or amusing stones 
Pfole. Ftorms# farwfo r oefk 


Baltic. The town contains numerous 
rdks of the Middle Ages, and history 
has left its mark on many a crumbling 
church and castle. The finest grand 
opera house of the country is in Reval, 
a truly magnificent structure, completed 
just More the war, and erected entirely 
by voluntary contributions of the 
people. Towards the end of June, 
Re^ is crowded with country folk 
attending the fair, which lasts ten days. 
Few picturesque costumes are to be 
seen ; the men wear cloth suits and felt 
bats; the women go in very little for gay 
cokwlrs. The population of the country 
is close on 2,000,000, about 96 per 
cent of whom are Esthonians; the rest 
are Germans, Russians, Swedes, Letts, 
and other nationalities. The rdigion of 
nearly five-sixths of the population is 
Lutheran IVotestantism. 

Very fond of poetry, the people seem 
to possess an intom talent for improvis- 
ing verses, chiefly of a persoiud character. 
Uiny an old Esthonian peasant-woman. 


while unable to read or write, can 
improvise poetry and relate btones 
for hours on end without the repc-tiiion 
of a single line or event. 

In the eyes of a large percentage 
of Westerners, Esthonia appears as a 
country emerging for the first time 
above the horizon. Yet it has a hteriture 
datmg back to the seventeenth ctntiny, 
and can rank high for its wealtn of 
songs, tales, and Mklorc, laigdy 
with melanicholy and pathos 

There is an Esthonian saying, "Haeda 
oepetab'* (Danger teaches us), and it 
may be that the very danger which 
dogged the footsteps of this intrepid 
people during seven centuries has been 
an essential factor in the preservation of 
the nation, and has contributed in no 
small degree to the building up of the 
Esthonian diaracter. 

A Cariiolic catedusm was the first 
Esthonian bodk to be printed. This 
actually appeared in 1517, and was 


followed by other devotional works, 
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the fint tompl^ tranibtkw of the 
Bible eppeaiing in X739. 

No brtter exam^ M the cxtrpne 
richneae oi th^ traditkmal htenitnie of 
the Esthooiaqjriiiiiild be given than the 
udlectkn by tir J. Hurt of 45,000 
pofiular aong9» amt^Sfioo tales* ^,000 
proverbs, 40/xx) riddles* and 60,000 
items of pofrular superstition. ^ Apart 
from this, no fewer than folk- 

melodies have been a^edjjed by a 
society of Esthonian students. Foremost 
among the ' * glorified ]^thonian peasants 
utten^ their hearts to tiie world are 
the names of Kreutzwdld and Koidula ; 
these are ihw« living voices ot Esthcmia 
Frederic Rheinhold Kreutzwald (1803- 
1882), the son of a peasant, has through 
his remaikable w'ork, "Kalewipoeg" 
("The Son of Kalew"), eam^ for 
himself an immortal name in the world 
of poetry This great epic poem, which 
has been compared and is said to be 
able to rank with the Jh^a) " and the 
Odyssey," consisting of nearly 20,000 
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verses, relates the life and d e eds of 
heroism of the 

pRsomed to am lived in me twdfth 
o^ttuiy, not long bdm the converrion 
of the ^thonians to Christianity. For 
many years Kreotswald carelhlly 
coUcrted among the peasants aU 
fragments of songs* fegends^'and sayings 
h an de d down by traditiaii, reading 
to this hero, and having amassed no 
fewer than 2,000 vaiieti^ he united 
them into a vivid, harmonious whole, 
thereby perform!^ for his country 
mudi the same service that LOnnrot, 
home thirty years previously, had 
acconaplished for Finland in the great 
Fini^ poem " Kalevala." 

The^ poetess Koidula, daughter of 
J. W Jiiinsen, who in 1857 founded 
the first Esthonian gazette — " Pemo 
Postimees" — made her way into Ibe 
heart of the Esthonian people by her 
beautiful works which, d^ribing wirii 
a profundity of feeling the grief and 
miseiy of her race, have, despite many 



CELEBRATINQ A BIRTHDAY AMONG THE PEASANTRY 
Seatad to the nsbt of th0 nroiip If tht ** Mhif ** M whoM iMDour a few coetts have annoMed 

Food mtd drink are nover far away on meb oeeanona, Ufa idea of a party bcuf mainly t faeoamlon 
of maala. So Intanae waa the aidtaiMnt wban the eamem appaared that naarfy an bow pamed 
helan the gronp wna aixinffel to tho oooBpleto eaUifacUoo of the birthday hwolni 
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ESTHONIA 4k ITS PEOPLE 

attempts at imitation, no equal in the laige fanns on a scientific basis. Ifany of 
language. the huge estates of the Baltic barons were 

Music, too, plays an important rdle distributed among the peasants by the 
in the life of the people. There are Agrarian Reform Bill, 1919 ; others were 
many small villages possessing local ti^en over by the government on the 
and musical societies in which a livdy ground of mismanagement, and were 
interest is taken by both young and also parcelled out to the native farmers, 
old. That the people thoroughly under- The* confiscation of estates is spoken 

stand the aesthetic value of music and of by the Esthonians as ''righting a 



CHRISTMAS PARTY sVaRTING OFF FOR A “JOY RIDE” 

Owing to their northerly position the Esthonians have a variety of winter sports, and the abundance 
of snow provides them with a definite sleighing season Only those who have expenenced it can 
understand the fasanation of a country dnve in midwinter when the sleigh skims the ensp snow 
and silence is everywhere, save for the muffled thud of flying hoofs and the jingle of bells 

of art IS plainly proved by the large 


vanety of first-class entertainments, 
including modem operas, symphony 
concerts, and ballets, constantly held in 
nearly all Esthonian towns. 

The climate is generally temperate, 
but the winter is longer and more 
severe than in either Latvia or Lithuania. 
To make up for the long, cold winter, 
the summer is usually hot, although this 
warm weather is of very short duration. 
The chief crops are flax, rye, oats, 
barley, and potatoes. Clover and 
timothy grass provide excellent fodder 
for the cattle. Agriculture is the chief oc- 
cupation, and is worked on almost all the 


seven hundred years' old injustice *' 
It IS also defended as a measure necessary 
to the buildmg up of the new State, 
that is to say, it is counted on to gam 
the support of peasant propnetors, who 
have a solid interest in the permanence 
of the republic, and who will be entirely 
loyal to it, as the Germans could hardly 
be. 

The Germans of Esthonia and of the 
other Baltic States are in a melancholy 
position. They have lost the appoint- 
ments they hdd in Petrograd, in the 
Russian diplomatic service, and in the 
Tsar's army and navy. Whenever in 
pre-war Russia one came across an 
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IN A COTTAGE COURTYARD ON THE ISLAND OF MOON (MUHU) > r 
In lier mitre shaped headdress this young Eathonlan presents an attractive picture Embroidery is 
one of the chief nandicrafts of these peasant women, and special attention is given to designs on 
stockmgs and gloves. These articles fijsure oon^iMcuously among the regulation gifts presented on 
marriage, and exquisitely worked sample may be seen in the National Museum at Dorpat (Tartu) 

PJbofe Estkotumn LtgaHon 



HOW THE RUNO ISLANDERS CELEBRATE A MARRIAGE 
The inhabitants of the small island of Runo, in tSut gulf of Riga, belonging to Esthonia, still retain 
a vanety of national costume, which, on fesavs occasions, may bo seen to full advantage This 
wedding group amply illustrates the ** fnlls and furbelows ” m which the young peasant girls delight 
to array themseUes. and the rose wreaths, which axe a special weddmg fwt adoniment 
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HUMBLE FOLK OF THE E8THONIAN COUNTRYSIDE 
Tht earawten fut ol tUt Btfbonlaa notte It aanMit of part treabloiia dayi, and bar heart new 
eeaaeatobedadthatberdilldmareiiDirtngiipinafreeeonntnr. They themielvea are too young to 
nnderatand the fnUBgnibeanooof the woed^Soerty/* but aa time goet on and life broadanaont brae 
them they, too, win njoibe at the goldao pnvUaiea uditoh a repuUlo can offer to her aona and daudbten 
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HALE AND HEARTY CITIZEN OF THE E8THONIAN 
On^ of.tte iM-£u|of foOc, y^Kwe hnUnwi cm by aceou nlid ^ 


REPUBUC 

that iMto 
Mile and 


who. tooia twalva oentuilBt afo, waio 

JnatUUna fear into the haartaofitaihaaa-dwallai^ The mm of ^ old Bethooin a^ ^ now 
hinited to a few sailmg trips round tha malnlaiid, whofo hie eUIl oa a fiabennan ttande him in food etee 

Pkat0, SaUMtitm L^0im 
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official of businessrlike aptitude in any 
government department, one set 1^ 
down as a Baltic German. The Foreign 
was full of them ; it was no 
uncommon experience, even during the 
Great War, to be greeted in German on 
entering an important functionary’s 
room. In the army th^ climbed quicldy 
to high commands. They were far 
more industrious than Russians, they 
worked more steadily, their faculties, 
though not superior, were under better 
control. They had rather a contempt 
for the easy-going Slav. 

Time’s Whirlilig Brinls in Hit Rsywi|M 

It would be wise of the Esthonians 
to make use of the unquestionable 
talents of the Germans, but so strong is 
the popular feeling against them, 
generated by the centuries during which 
the country was “ the nobles’ heaven 
and the peasants’ hell,” that there is no 
great likelihood of this being done. 
Considering their complete supremacy 
over the rest of the inhabitants up to 
a few years ago, it is surprising to find 
that they number less than two per cent, 
of the population. Seldom has there 
been such a dramatic reversal of 
positions as that which has put into 
power those who were regarded merely 
as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and has cast down the mighty 
Germans from their seats. Seldom.has 
there been a more signal triumph of 
poetic justice. In fairness to these 
Germans, however, one must admit 
that ^ey not only fanned the land 
with intelligence, but also did much to 
create industries. 

Fortune in the Merenntile Marine 

There is some manufacture of iron 
and steel; cotton is woven in fairly 
large quantities, especially at Narva, 
where water-power is sldlfuUy used; 
wood pulp and paper are made ; there 
are n^any distilleries of potato spirit ; 
leather and cement e^ give an 
increasing amount of employment; at 
Dorpat excellent furniture is turned out. 
Oil shale is found in large quantities, 
and looked on as a promising element 
in the country’s future prosperity. 


ITS PEOPLE 

But in the shipping trade the real 
-future of the commerce of Esthonia 
lies, and her geographical position and 
considerable coast-line ensure her ‘pros- 
perity as a transit country. Like their 
hardy sea-rovii^ ancestors, a love of 
the sea dominates the modem 
Esthonians, and is portrayed at the 
present day by the large percentage 
of the population engaged in a seafaring 
life. An important and increasing 
foreign trade is giving Esthonia an 
opportunity to enhwee still further her 
reputation as a maritime country, and 
her many navigation schools prove that 
she is cognisant of the opportunities 
which the future undoubtedly holds 
for her in this respect. A comparatively 
large fleet of mercantile ve^els is in 
her possession, and the new national 
flag — blue, black, and white in horizxmtal 
stripes— is seen flying more and more 
frequently in many notable ports of 
Great Britain and other parts of the 
world. 

State Broad Bated upon the People’a Will 

In her titanic struggle for a place in 
the sun, Esthonia has revealed herself 
as ”a personality, stubborn, * upAght, 
and courageous, often oppressed, but 
never conquered,” and there is no 
doubt but that she will receive the 
recognition, support, and encourage- 
ment from the outside world which 
she justly deserves. 

The ^thonians have everything to 
hope and nothing to fear from the 
future , their position is sununed up very 
adequately in the words of one of their 
countrymen : ” The Esthonians,” he 
says, ” have never aspired to brilliancy 
of manner, which is not associated with 
the northern diaracter, but they are 
endowed with an inexhaustible patience 
and endurance, with something of the 
hardihood of the old Roman Empire- 
builders, never acting on Impulse, but 
with a prudence whic^ is a sure safe- 
guard for the future. Secure in the 
stronghdid of their self-rdiance, the 
Esthonians may face the future with 

equanimity The Republic will 

remain independent so long as the will 
of the people demands it.” 
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ESTHONUNS 

In Sunshine & Snow 
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Without these voluminous sheepskin coais^ worn with ike fleece inside^ 
Esthonian peasant women could not face the long, hard winter 
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FINNISH FOLK 

On Land & Lake 
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rnussshfiskjtfg . affords a Uvslihond to a largo part of Un population 
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Finland 

The Homeland of a Free & Progressive People 
By H. A. Milton 

Author And Traveller 


T he Finns in several ways resvnble 
the Scots. To be liked, as a 
people, they must be intimately 
known. They are independent in 
character, brusque in manner. They do 
not care whether you like them or 
whether you prefer their room to their 
company. Most people in Russia who 
had Finnish domestic servants spoke ill 
of the whole Finnish nation. But the 
few who took an interest in their maids 
or motor-car drivers, their gardeners 
or yard-men, found much to admire 
in the Finnish character. 

Like the Scots, they are fond of 
liberty, they are persevering, they value 
education for its own sake, as well as 
for the advantages it confers. They 
are . hospitable, they have a strong 
sense of duty, and, if they make a 
bargain, they keep it, whatever happens. 

They hate an instinctive preference 
for doing everything '' decently and in 
order.” For the Russians they have a 
contempt as well as a dislike, on account 
of the slackness and disorder of their 
lives It was always pleasant to go from 
Russia into Finland ; even though one 
had grown accustomed to Russian ways 
and fond of the people, one appreciated 
the change from the bad roads, the dirt, 
the shabby houses, the general incom- 
petence and officialdom which afflicted 
Petrograd, to clean, tidy, well-managed 
Helsingfors. 

Eastern Folk with Western Habits 

The people were quite distinct, too. 
They do not pull their fur caps down and 
turn their coat-collars up, and wear 
scarves across their noses, and ” pro- 
tectors ” over their ears. They look 
healthy, and they move about briskly 
and they do business like Westerners, 
not like Orientals. 

It is odd that they should be more 
Western in their habits than the 


Russians, for they have a good deal of 
the Eastern in their ethnological make- 
up. They belong to the Finno-Ugrian 
race, which includes the Magyars of 
Hungary, the Lapps, the Esthonians 
and Livonians of the Baltic States, and 
a mass of tribes dwelling in Northern 
Russia and along the Volga. 

Revival of the Finnish Language 

Their racial features are high cheek- 
bones, pale faces, grey or blue eyes, light 
hair, with little of it on their cheeks or 
chins, and stature rather below the 
average. The language of the Finns has 
no relationship with any of the wide- 
spread European languages except the 
Hungarian language ; it is full of double 
vowds and hard consonants. Few 
people take the trouble to learn it. Its 
appearance is unattractive. Here are 
two lines in Finnish from the Finnish 
national anthem ; 

Oi maamme Suomi synnyinmaa, 

Soi Sana kultainen. 

For a long time Finnish was what is 
called a ” kitchen language.'’ It was 
not spoken by the educated Finns. 
They spoke Swedish, because the Swedes 
had ruled their country for a long time, 
and even after the Russians had driven 
the Swedes out their influence remained 
strong. The Finns hated the Russians, 
and refused to learn Russian, and con- 
tinued to speak Swedish just to show 
their independence. But gradually there 
grew up a feeling that it was a shame to 
neglect Finnish. The educated Finns had 
it taught to their children. Books began 
to be published in Finnish. To speak and 
write Finnish became a test of patriotic 
feeling. Now Swedish is little spoken in 
Finland. By determination and per- 
severance the language of the country 
has been revived. There is more life 
in it now than ever there was before. 
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DRAWING WATER FROM A SOURCE THAT NEVER FAILS 
Bucket in hand, this Finnish maid is picking her way carefully across the rough rocks with her 
pdil of fresh water from the lake beside whi&h stands her home Finland abounds in lakes, fiords, and 
waterfalls, and the inhabitants are not slow to t<ike full advantage of the water-power for dnving 
their mills and factones, harnessing the forces of nature to meet the needs of man 
Pkoio, E Young 

It seemed unjust that this small How they resented being deprived of 
nation, so resolute and go-ahead, should the constitution guaranteed them in 

be under the corrupt and mcompetent 1809 they showed in many dramatic 

government of the Russian Tsardom. ways Every Finnish woman in Helsing- 

Russia broke faith with them, deprived fors wore mourning. All Finns cross^ 

them of their right to local self-govem- the road when they saw General 

ment, oppressed them when they com- Bobiikoff, the Russian governor ; they 

plained of this and when they sought to would not walk on the same pavement 

induce the Governments of France and with him He gave his patronage to some 

England to intervene and plead their entertainment for charity. The tickets 

cause. Not until the revolution, which were all bought, but no Finn attended, 

overthrew the autocracy, had the Finns The hall was "empty save for a few 

ever been able to try their hands at Russians. No Finn would use Russian 

managing their own affairs completely, postage stamps. A special mourning 

Now they have the opportunity, and stamp was issued, black, with the 

those who know them bkt are confident national coat-of-arms in red, and the 

they will make good use of it. names Suomi and Finland. (Suomi is 
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STURDY INDEPENDENCE wdN BY LABORIOUS DAYS 
Life is hard for the Finnish peasantry, largely because the climatic conditions compel them to pack 
so much labour into the sis months, from May to October, when their land and water ace not ice- 
bound. This man earns his modest living as a boatman, using the little craft of local construction, 
and as a fisherman, catching salmon and salmon trout, ffeshwater herrings, perch, pike, and eel pout 

PhctOt E. Young 

what the people themselves call the At last they are freed from their long 

countiy. Finland is the Swedish name.) ordeal of repression, free to develop as 

It was particularly 'liard upon the they wish. They succeeded in putting 

Finns to he robbed of their right to down quickly the disorder which 

govern themselves, for they have ^ways followed the revolution. The measures 

been progressive in their political ideas. they took were sane and vigorous. The 

Finland, for example, was the first Finns do not, like the Russians, shrug 

country to give women the vote. They their shoulders when misfortune comes 

have not depended for their art and upon them or danger threatens. T^ 

philosophy and literature so much upon meet their troubles with energy. They 

the Gomans as their neighbours and have no su^ word in their language 

former masters, the Swedes. The fact gs the Russian “ Nitchevo " (meaning 

of their country being so long a battle- *' What does it matter ? *' or “ Never 

ground between Russia and Sweden mindl*'). 

intensified the Fiimish national character The honesty of the I^nns hks become 
and drove them in upon themselves, proverbial. Russians tell of a man who 
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QUAYSIDE LABOURERS AT VIBORQ CARTING LOGS 
Wood it the usual fuel throughout Finland. Man and woman are ahown here ihUting logs froni 
of the river steamert at Viborg into one of the cnrioue local wagoni In which It wiUhe removed for 
domestic uses. These wagons can be converted Into sleighs lor winter traffic. The harness and 
fittings of the horse are of a Russian pattern 



FINNISH HAYMAKER AND HiS WAIN WITHOUT WHEELS 
In Finland bay is cairied on sleighs which contain no iron in their construction. On account of the 
heavy winter snows, the hay is stacked in bams, sturdy timber buildings with sridc doors on opposite 
sides to allow of the hay-laden sleighs coming inside to be unloaded, or to pass out after bdnn filled 
from the stack. The bams are broader above than bdow to avert danger from snow-falls 

Pkolea, E. Young 
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WHITE-APRONED SALESWOMEN IN WHITE-WALLED MARKET BOOTHS. 

In the unny market place at Helsingfora the neat white ihelten of the leed dealers preaent a pleajaiig 
picture of fresh neatness The seeds, few which there is a wlde«oread demand, are displayed In 
small sacks arranged on low trestle tables The potential purchasers all have leam^ by 
expenence the value of money, and do not hesitate to haggle over pnees they consider exorbitant 



A STRAIN ON THE STRONGEST TEETH BREAD ON SALE IN HELSINGFORS 
The flat round loaves here displayed for sale are made of rye, the dimate being too cold for wheat raismg 
The bread is hard when newly-baked, and becomes positively bnck like when stale Bakings occur 
only at long intervals, so the bread is usually eaten in this condition Pierced by a hole, the loaves 
are strung from the ceihng till required 
Photo$ B y»uHg 
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FINLAND A THE FINNS 


left an umbrella in a Finnish restaurant, 
went back a year later, and found it 
just where he had left it. Their self- 
respect shows itself also in their personal 
cleanliness and the neatness of their 
houses. Every farm has a ** sauna," or 
steam bathhouse. Even the poorest 
peasants manage to build them. Some- 
times, when a young couple build their 
house, they begin with the bathhouse, 
and live in it until the dwelling is ready. 
Inside the sauna large stones are heated, 
and water is thrown upon them to make 
the steam. This rises in hot clouds and 
makes the bathers sweat profusely all 
over. Then they soap . themselves, 
lathering with small birches lightly 
applied; next they pour water over 
them.selves, and occasionally, to finish 
up with, very lusty and tough young 
men will run out and roll in the snow. 
Every family takes a steam bath once 
a week, and enjoys it thoroughly. In 
the towns there are public baths, 
well-appointed, and always well 
patronis^. 

Comfortable Hornet end Wholetome Fere 

Outside the towns, the Finnish houses 
are mostly built of logs, with wood-tile 
roofs and red outside walls. They are 
heated by tall, round iron stoves, which 
give out a most welcome heat. Aniving 
at a Finnish house on a cold winter 
evening, with the thermometer register- 
ing twenty or thirty degrees Falircnheit 
below freezing-point, one finds not only 
the sitting-rooms, but all the bed-rooms 
as well, most agreeably warmed by 
these stoves. 

If you arc in a house belonging to a 
cultivated Finn, you will find cvciything 
arranged as in more Western country 
houses ; the food will be varied and 
well cooked. In the small farmhouses 
you will get salt fish, dried and salted 
meat, plenty of potatoes, rye bread, 
and go^ coffee, of which the Firms 
drink almost as much as the Russians 
drink tea, the coffee-pot being kept on 
the stove and a cup offered, with cakes, 
to everyone who comes in. You will get 
excellent butter, slightly salted, and 
fresh milk to drink ; or, if yon like it 
better, curdled milk, something like 
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Devonshire junket — ^without the Devon- 
shire cream. 

As one travels through Finland it 
seems to be a land of endless fir forests, 
lakes, rivers, and marshes, of vast 
expanses of uncultivated land. But it 
is a country well suited to dairy farming. 
Finnish butter is exported in lai]^ 
quantities. The crops on Finnish farms 
will be found, as a rule, to be more rye 
than wheat or oats. Rye bread is eaten 
in the form of large round biscuits, and 
very good it is. 

Intel ligenee Developed bf Travel 

Fishing is a principal occupation of 
the Finns. They arc seafaring people 
by nature, and they have a tendency to 
wander about the world as sailors. 
But they generally return to settle down 
in their homeland. One comes frequently 
across Finns who have been in British 
ships, or who have spent some time in 
America ;* these generally speak English 
quite well. It b common to see both 
young men and young women in Finland 
who look like Americans. They have 
the same neatness, the same well-tumed- 
out look, the same alert bearing and 
intelligent eye 

The shops in Furnish towns remind 
one often of American shops. The wares 
are cleverly displayed. The Finns, too, 
who have been to high school and 
university, have the same interest in 
everything that is being thought and 
said and done which cl^acterises the 
most active type of American mind. 

Modem Culture end Old World Ghurui 

Nowhere can one find towns better i»ro- 
vlded with bookshops, or bookshops 
better stocked. In places like Abo 
Tammerfors, foreign books are easy to 
come by. In Tomea, which is just 
across Uie Swedish frontier, there are 
three bookshops, though it is quite a 
small town. An educated Finn can 
almost always read English, French, 
German, and Swedi^, and very likely 
speak these languages as well. 

Yet so great are the distances, and so 
scattered the population that, along 
with this entirely modem culture, there 
exists also in Finland an old-fashioned 
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country life which is full of charm and 
interest \ vilLigc festival or a marriage 
m d country district is a picturesque 
sight The men have given up their old 
costume and wtar gny suits with soft 
flit hits But the women still kitp 
their pretty dicsscs, with aprons of 
coloiind embroidtiy and handkeichufs 
tied alxmt tluii heads, and bodices like 
waistcoats over filmy white blouses 
Brides w( IT a huge headdress eighte'en 
01 tWLiitv imhts higli, and hard to 
bahnee wlun the dancing becomes fast 
.111(1 furious to the music of the fiddlcis 
who au i f( ituK at all such ccrcmonie s 
I he linns arc Piohstants I hey 

belong to tli( I utheran Church like the 
Swedes But they are not strut laced 
or san timomous They are not kill- 
jo\s tiownmg mion jollity or amusu 
rnent I hey ha\e open air singing 
contests m summci, with all sorts of 
gani(-s aftcrwaid'i, which are great fun 
They learn these games as children, 
and through them they learn to sing 


Here cire two of the songs which accom 
pany games The first is a rollicking 
rmg-dance 

My love is like a strawberry. 

So red and ripe to see 

\nd nobody else shill swing her round, 
^wing her round, but me 

My love is like a cranberry 
lIiT-t grows beside the way 

And she alone shall be mv dtir. 

My deirie dear for aye ' 

The other is adagio 

Why arc the stars all shining 
bo bright in heaven above ^ 

tor joy because a miiden 

And a youth hwe leaini I to love 

Why do the stars in he iven 
bo gladly burn .and glow ^ 

Bcciuse 1 ve found my tiuc love. 

And let the wide world go 1 

(Translations by Miss Rosalind Travers ) 

The childicn when they grow iij) still 
remember and enjoy their singuit, 
games on all festive occasions Those 



FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD IN LAKE-BESTREWN FINLAND ' 
'1^ mulUtadliicnM lakes scattered about the Finnic territory give to the countryside an inexplicable 
charm and attraction Spariding and nnany-bued are their waters by day, basking in the golden 
sunlight, while under the stars they lie motioiiless and silent, reflecting all the dones of a Flnnisb 
night In their pladd depths 
PM9, Finmtk Comnd, Hittt 
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FlbHEfvMLS AT WORK IN THfc HARBOUR OF HELSINOFORS 
On th* <n I r n ip 1 » ail n fo VMsnj.fiit, three splendii ha^boir^ or fiords 

an ar is* i v u i* I ti I r lUinl ‘or hi'i iiush The scenes full of inirnat on ard c«l u 
and c icl iiku 1 nr m ithi r beafe i i lor r n nv peasant girl— is striking ii it- ha*- ir'tensl c 
bearing n Hi i a ig * ‘k th ^ htrmai in p'ltticular, prcsCPts an iit re tng t^p#* 

11 <l III sPiii ill > » one of his outstanding quilit ts 

who know lUt I innish pdsint shghtls 5a\‘5 Good day to aU htic tve*' on 

lannot b* Ih Vc Uii*- he « an be lomarax enicnnp an empty coii igt for thi.^ 

and ph\ful lli is both, but he ketp^ ' tomatar ' oi bioanic might be the^c 

his rom incL and ni'» playfulness hidden eaen if no hum ms wcie at home, and 

dot p m his rat iHC, and gruffly pretends if he were oJlended bv i Msitoi s 

they* aie not there This is why the impoliteness he would do some harm 

Finns still sing among thcniselvcs The death-horse is still spoken of , he 

ancient ballads and runes, clasping limps round the houses of those who 

hands and going b ick m memory to the aie to die Or perhajis they meet the 

days of traction when the men white hounds, who run by then side just 

and women of their sagas IovckI and off the road in the forest, slowing up 

fought and fe^stev1, and when there was when the doomed ones draw rem and 

magic in the land Some of the peasants quickenmg their pace when the sleigh- 

behevc there i*' magic still, and stories horse is whipped up 

are told of strange rites and ceremonies If you hear a watcr-kelpic shrieking 
performed by wim? women to this from a pool, you must expect mis 

day Superstition, too, dictates many fortune, and should you meet "Hin 

customs ThusmieinotcpUcebevrTVoiie Onde.' the Evil One, as an old w^'irna.n 
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SUM...ER SHADE AND WINTER SHELTER FOR THE WELL 
'Icstimony to the severity of winter in Finland is supplied l»y the massive construction of the spacious 
penthouse built over this well to protect it from heavy snowfalls. Awav from the rivers and lakes 
wells are the principal source of the domestic water supply. The unilinK child here is a good 
iiprcsentative of the fair-headed peasantry whose origin is Swedish rather than Fin.ii-.h 


isantry wnosc origin i 
Ph(4o, E Vf)i( i/f 




f! ill' 


l\ 




TRIPPING IT ON “THE LIGHT FANTASTIC TOE»» 


with a feast and dance, 


lymaklng 
e, and aU 


and harvesting seasons, the day's work is not Infrequently crowi 
who have wwked are entitled to share In IImi social gathering 
PSoto, FinnUh LttaUon 
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OBSERVING ANCIENT TRADITION AT A FINNISH WEDDING FEAST 
Finnish weddings of bygone da3rs were attended by an extraordinary amoimt of ceremonial ritual 
Civilization has modified these practices, and the professional tear sheddersi or wallers, of Finla^ ate 
now practirally non existent Nevertheless, tradition still holds her own among the peasantry, as when, 
dunn,? the wedding feast, the veil is ceremoniouslv lifted from the head of the young bnde 



THE "WARM CORNER" OF A FINNISH PEASANT’S COTTAGE HOME 
Very few of the old ** smoke oottafss ** are now to be found m the villages of Finland , they have been 
supmeded by smaU houses with chimneys and windows But the stove stdl remains the principal 
feature of a cottage intenor , monopolising a large portion of the room, It oftn reaches from floor to 
oeUing, and its cpkloas fuii-topped wings afferd oosy resting-plaoes to the family 
PkaUn, dprile 
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of Mankala did one evening in a fiery 
•sunset, he ^^ill almost frigliten you to 
drath with his hoi ns and his hoofs and 
his diabolic tciil But thcie arc kind 
fairies, loo, the Twilight ^Liiden, for 
in«iance, who, if you rail her lightly, 
Will sphi a thread of gold to lead 
hcnieward tlios»i who have lost their 
va} in the woods, oi Ihe *' little 

0 lighter of tlK loicst with yillow hair 
s(' lovfh,' who j)rote( ts the tattle 
cig.unst bears and w<j1v(‘s 

Ihe ediK itcd laugh at siijx.‘istitions 
• ai‘. chaff die peasants *ib()ut them, 

1 lit ihet' aie tUiximi*- to k»q) up the 

games and songs One of the 
fanicais him isli national fioinis may 
!ji ii*ad on the pedestal of tlic statue 
\<' the ]) 0 (t J\mieW'rg im the ' ipliuade 
it Ih I- lu It i'* a bfittl* ‘^mg 
Ue Bu.aiiii would not allo.v U to be 
i.ii i th,'*’ said, it ( aise I the 
[Uyouiition to Ikxoiiu i \i U» d Ihis 
j ^ low it begii s 

S;iis of cl Tee whoie tilood Wiis shed 
Oil lull], on **olanfr.s ‘^and , at 

L eip/ig • J-ut/en's daik hills under. 

INot v^t IS I iiil.uid's manhood deat!. 
Wall fo‘inan’> blood a held may still be 
tinted iid 

All nst, all peace, away, begone! 

1 he t. mj'i s\ Ido*-. ns , lightnings flash ; 
and e'er the Held the cannon thunder. 
Hank •a^.on ’.uik, nruch on, march on! 

Mao Works While There is Lii{ht 

No country except Scotland, which 
IS as poor in natural resources as 
Finland, and as severe in climate, has 
aroused so fieicc a patriotism. Nearly 
thice-quarters of the country is almost 
uninhabited, and the population of the 
other quarter is sparse. While in 
Denmark there are 6o inhabitants on a 
given area of land, in Poland 63, in 
Germany 80, in Holland 180, and in 
Belgium 205, there are in Finland not 
more than 25. That proves how un* 
fruitful the soil is. Yet the Finns, like 
the Scots, flourish on their sterile 
holdiiigs. They could not drag a living 
out of them without very hard work. 

In summer they are busy from earliest 
morning not until dark, because it is 
not daric until ten or deven o'dock, 
but until th^ are worn out. They 
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have to make use of every hour of the 
sunny, w'arm weather. In winter there 
is not so much to do. The country is 
covered with snow from November, 
sometimes from October, until April. 
Daylight does not really begin until 
nine o'clock, and night begins to chase 
it ^way alwut thiee in the afternoon. 
The only wav to get about freely is 
either in skdghs 01 on skis Walking is 
only possible where roads have been 
trodden well down and when the frost 
keeps them hard 

Temperance of the Finnish People 

In spite of their cold, law, winter 
climate, the Finns drink little intoxica- 
Mng liciuor Foi many ^l•als the sale of 
alioliol wa'. foibidckn 111 country dis- 
til* ts, and its <‘\poit into Finland was 
not allowed, even m small quantities. 
With tare wisdom the governing men 
of Innlaiid set themselves to prove to 
the nation that alcohol was bad for it, 
while light beer did pcojfle no harm. 
In 1870 there weie sixty distillers of 
alcoliol in F'mland. By the end of the 
century the number had diminished by 
luilf. The number of brew*'rs, on the 
other hand, doubled Veiy rarely is a 
di unken man seen, and no one is loiown 
to have ever seen that teriible sight 
—a drunken w'oman. A Prohibition 
law was put in force in 1919. 

To its w'omen Finland owes much of 
its quick advance in civilization. Not 
only politically, but economically, they 
have a better position than the women 
of any other country. All professions 
are open to them, excepting the Church 
and the Army. 

Real Equality of tie* Sexes 

There arc women lawyers in all towns 
(though none have yet been judges) ; 
there are women architects, women 
government servants, women bank 
cashiers. It is held in Finland that 
every girl ought to be brought up to 
earn her own living. ** Every dtizRn's 
first duty is to support himself or 
herself, to work for his own bread, and 
not live idle at the expense of his 
kindred, be they alive or d^. Hardly 
one of our women would be content to 




THE PEOPLE'S CORNER IN COMMERCIAL VIBORG 

The market boats at the quay hold almost as great an attraction for the Viborg women as the 
artistically arranged shop windows In the town Bargains, right worthy of the name, may be 
transacted with the owners of the boats, and many a thrifty peasant wife fills her cupboards with 
the wares suppbed by these st^ afloat 

exist in idle dependence, supported by women do not, as a matter of course, 
a living father or brother, or even by a give up their work when they marry 
husband, though there are some who Many, even after children have come, 

make return in public service for the continue to carry on their professions 

competence wluch their parents or occupations, and these appear to get 

bequeathed to them/' So said one of on with their husbands quite as well as 

the leaders of the Finnish Woman's the stay-at-home wives. 

Movement some years ago. If husbands and wives do not 

The demand of "Equal wages for get on well, the remedy, divorce, is 
equal work," that is to say, the claim simple. After a year of separation 
of women who do the same work as men they can get their marriage dissolved 
to be paid the same wages as men, was by mutual consent. When Bernard 
made in Finland long before it became Shaw's play "You Never Can Tell " 
common anywhere else. Finnish was product in Finland the audience 
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WHERE spiritual ANU BODILY NEEDS MAY FIND SATISFACTION 

bating back to the xsth century tUs fine cathedral, built of brick m huge block! of gnmite, tothe 
dominant building in Abo, Finland’s capital town befora 18x9 On the xlver which rune in hpnt 
oi the nthedral if a water market, and here a le»urel v trade ia earned on from the email boats whick 
partially coveted with sails slung tentwise over the lowered masts, are excellent substitutes for stalls 

IV3 
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could not understand why the hero 
\\as alarmed at the thought of 
gettmg mamed 

Men m Finland did not offer the 
same furious opposition to women who 
demanded equal rights with them as 
men have done in most other countries. 
When girls first entered universities, 
they were, in general, treated with 
comradely kindness and consideration 
In the university of Helsingfors, one- 
fifth of the students are women, and 
they are in eveiy respect on an equal 
footing with the men 

It IS rare to find an educated 
Finnish woman who cannot talk 
about French and English literature 


and who has not a fair 
knowledge of pubhc affairs 
in other countnes be- 
sides her own Even the 
women who are not, m the 
technical sense of the 
word, educated, are quick- 
witted and hvely, at all 
events in the towns Shop 
assistants or domestic 
servants are apt to ask 
sensible questions of 
foreigners about the 
customs of other countries 
The system of education 
is clearly directed to the 
developing of intelligence 
Once an Englishman was 
talking to a I innish 
schoolmaster in the town 
of Oulu 

They spoke of Russia s 
attempt to dragoon 
Finland and the school 
master said it could not 
succeed 

Whv not ' asked 
the Enghshman You 
can’t fight Russia” 

” Oh yes we could > ” 
retorted the schoolmaster 
We make guns, and very 
big guns, here in Oulu 
We have an important 
foundry. Do you care to 
see It ? * 

The Englishman, very 
much surpnsed, said he 
would like to see it, so they went along 
until they came to a school building, 
from which the children were coming 
out at midday 

" There,” said the Fmn, ” that is 
our gun foundry, and there are some of 
our guns on th^ way home to their 
dinners. The weapons of this country,” 
he added, ” are progress, civilization, 
and humanity In the end they will 
surely gain thfe victory over the 
deadliest engmes of destruction that can 
be forged ” 

And so It proved 

In the schools of Finland all children 
are taught to dance and sing, to 
speak which includes recitation and 
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story-telling, to read and to understand 
what they read, to write and to express 
themselves clearly in writing, to do 
simple siuns. to do simple gymnastics 
and other exercises, to swim, to take 
care of their bodies and keep them in 
health, to know the way about their 
country and to understand something 
about its “ natural history." to under- 
stand the use of a vote, by means of 
lessons in history and citizenship 

Girls are taught, in addition, to sew 
and cook and take care of babies and 
sick people. Boys learn to carpenter 
and to box. If there is a better 
elementary school course than that, it 
is not yet generally known. The 
Finnish schools, too, are in themselves 
educative in the finest sense. They 
are light, airy, spacious, pleasantly 
furnished, with pictures on the walls. 
The classes are of manageable size, 
and the teachers are allowed plenty of 
scope for individual methods of teaching. 

Alert Intelligence in Remote Diitrioti 

The consequence is that even the 
peasants who live in the " back blocks " 
have some ideal and information, and 
follow public affairs with some interest. 
When petitions were being taken round 
for signature against Russia's attempt 
to rob the Finns of their rights, 
a messenger was sent on skis to the 
more northerly wilds to arouse the 
peasants of Kittila to a sense of the 
country's danger. He found that they 
were aware of it already and eager to do 
something by way of protest. How 
far from the centre of active life they 
dwelt was illustrated by the journey 
which the messenger had to take. 
After leaving the railway he had to 
travel one hundred and &ty miles by 
sleigh, thirty miles on horseback, and 
a hundred miles on ski before he reached 
the village for which he was bound. 
Yet when he got there he had no 
difficulty in getting all the men of the 
district to come in and sign the petition. 

In winter, when there is not a great 
deal of work to be done, schools are 
opened for working men and women of 
all ages over eighteen. For about 
thirty shillings a month anyone who is 


really a manual worker can get board, 
lodging, and instruction, both technical 
and literary. Handicrafts are taught, 
and by means chiefly of conversation 
classes, history, elementary science and 
philosophy, health-lore and folk-lore are 
studied. Also there is much singing 
and dancing. The students sing before 
meals and after meals. Each lesson 
ends with a song, and in the evening 
they sing for hours at a stretch just for 
the pleasure of it. 

Cooperation through the Genturiee 

It is a mark of having profited by 
education that the people are so ready 
to help one another in the true spirit 
of cooperation. 

"You should stay over to-morrow," 
said a Finnish host to a guest who was 
enjoying his hospitality ; " for to- 

morrow I have a ' talkoo.' " 

The gues^ had no idea what a 
" talkoo " was, so he^ explained : • 

" It is a way we have, which dates 
back to the Middle Ages, and probably 
farther. It is a practical illustration of 
the English proverb. 'One good turn 
deserves another.' I have some repairs 
to do to my stables. Some thirty of my 
neighbours will come here to-morrow 
and help me with these repairs. I shall 
set out good meals for them, and in the 
evening, after supper, the young people 
will take the opportunity of coming 
together and dance. Next week I am 
going to help a friend who will getting 
in his harvest with the same assistance. 
It is a capital plan every way. for it 
prevents jobs from hanging about. 
With so many willing helpers we can 
often get done in a day what would take 
a week or two if each worked by himself 
with only his own people." 

Fortunes in Poreite end Palle 

• 

There are about three million Finns 
in Finland. Yet the exports amount 
to ten million pounds a year. Over 
three pounds' worth of exports 
per hes^ of the population of a 
small and poor country is a high 
average. Sixty per cent. <» them consist 
of timber. The forests of Fiplan^ 
which, except for a short while in 
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ICE KING'S GRIP ON A FINNISH CARGO BOAT 
The vessel has passed through the strain and stress of a voyage m the bleak waters of a Baltic winter, 
and Its appearance supplies evidence of the climatic and other tests that go to the making of that 
sturdy type of seafarer, the Finnish sailor The long coastline of his country affords the Finn ample 
and early opportunity of practical acquaintance with the mysteries and exactions of life at sea 

Fkoto FfwaisJb Consul, Hull 

summer look so dreary from the tram words for lake and falls The abundance 
wmdows, are of great value as a source of water m the country is not altogether 
of weal&, while industnes are beu^ an advantage, but it has this value, that 
^wly but surely developed plenty of ^eap power is available for 

It will be noticed that a number of industry The Finns have taken advan- 
Finnish names end with ** joki." That tage of this, and of the fact •that the 
is because the word means river. Equally country is covered with fir trees, to go in 
oommon are the terminations " jarvi ' for pulp and paper-making In the last 
and "koski." These are the Finnish forty years or so they have increased their 




CRAFT WHICH. THOUGH SMALL, ALONE DARES SHOOT THE RAPIDS 
Shmting ripid^i^ an oxhilaiating advinturr foi which rmlaul provides several famous oppoituni ties 
From Juno to September many tounsts Msit the lake district of the Finnish uplands, whose waters 
And outlet into the («ulf of Finland thiough the nver Kymmene The Mankala Rapids nm throiif^h 
fine scenery from M inkaU to Perol ihti aluut six milts of violent rapids shot in rowing boats iii 

ibout a qinrter ^n hour 



FERRYING WARES TO MARKET ON A FINNISH LAKE 
A boat Is one of the chief treasures df the oountry-man, for in Finland life is lived almost as much on 
water as on land Ofttimes a proresslon of boats bearing a merry wedding psrty is seen on the lakes, 
almost dally the market women see afloat, and somedmes a mournful cortege, iu tha foremost boat a 
ooflfio, slonly glides over the quiet waters 
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ON THE PLAYINQ-GROUNDS OF FINLAND 
The Finnish peasant, a homely, intelligent person, is not lacking 
in amusements for his hours of jeisure, and full-bearded, middle- 
aged rustics participate in the popular games with all tbe ardour 
and zest of youth 
Photo, Apollo 


export of paper from aii 
insignificant amount to 
many thousands of tons 
a year. There were two 
pulp mills in 1865. Now 
there are between forty 
and fifty. In Finland it 
is as profitable to possess 
a waterfall as it is in South 
Africa to discover a gold- 
mine on one's land. 

Yet the finest fall in 
Finland has not been 
harnessed. It brings in 
more money as a “sight” 
than it ever could as an 
industrial proposition. 

Both in the beauty of 
its scenery and in the 
enormous amount of 
water which rushes down 
a dark, naiTow gorge 
formed by precipitous 
cliffs, Imatra is unsur^ 
passed. Every \Tsitor to 
Finland goes there as a 
matter of course, just as 
you go to Pompeii if 3'ou 
are in Naples or to the 
Kremlin when you travel 
through Russia. There is 
a goc^ hotel where the 
food is European, and 
guests wear dinner-jackets 
and dancing-frocks. When 
you tire of dancing or 
playing bridge you can 
wander away and listen to 
Finnish singers accompanying them- 
selves on the notional' instrument, the 
” kantele,” a kmd of aither. There is 
some relationship between the music of 
the Finns ^ and that of their blood- 
relatives, the Magyars of Hungary. It 
is either {Native or wild, and the 
kantelc goes very weB whb it. 

The bi»t musicians are the peo{^ of 
the north and east, the Karelians. The 
south and west are inhabited chiefly 
by another branch of the Ffain nation 
called the Tavasdanders. The two 
have much, of course, hi oominon, but 
in many things they are unlike. Here 
is an explanation wldch a Finn gave to a 
traveller of the differences between them : 


“ Although both are Finlanders in 
the true sense of the word, the manners, 
customs, and even the appearance of 
these two races differ almost as much 
as those of the people of France and 
Germany. The Karelian may, indeed, 
be called the Frenchman, and the 
Tavastlander the Teuton of Finland. 
In Karelia, pleasure^ music, and art are 
regarded as being of more importance 
tlukn the more serious and practical 
walks of life. Our greatest poets and 
oomposers come from Karelia, where 
the women are famed for their beauty, 
and the men are quick-witted, light- 
hearted, and totally different from the 
Tavastlanders, who often appear dull 
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PUPILS OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ON THLIR QARDF.N ALLOTMENTS 
Siaoe tbi time of the Refonnation i national education has eai->lri in 'n Ian-*, aitbc ((h or many 
years it consisted only of instruction in reading and nUpim tiv c^utitiv school l^ste^ being 
chied> pricsta and sarmtans ^be <l«mentary schools niade i\ tpv ira e ir the beginning of 
the laTt^ luiif of the nineteenth ceiitu'*/, and some 4,00 j bighf-r rle^ ' iitai y i h x>ls aloi ' are uuw to 
be found in th*^ country 

and even bot^nsh by companson Both The im\t m e of two such sir urs ought 

have their good points, for although to result in a wtU balanced national 
stolid and not so attractive on the character iii a development, bui^ 

surface, the Tavastlander is plodding matenal ani am c, viiuck giv^ 

and tenauous, and makes a better Finland a place in the world far more 

atizen than his clever but less perse- promment than that vluch sht lia<% 

venng countryman Karehans are not occupied modestly hitheito Already 

so thrifty or so mdustnous We have this development has 1 ade good pro< 

a saying in Finland ' Karelia for gress, and as an mdependent nation the 

pleasure, but Tavastland for work,' and Fuins are bound, it would seem, to go 

tliat ^ptly desenbes the situation In rapidly alieaJ fheir industry is far- 

the country called Savolax there is a seeuu^ and rapat^ly managed Their 

mixture of the two races, and there you business men bakers, few as yet in 
Will find some of the most distinguished riur«bcr, are enterpiising and large- 

and cuU^ eo men m the whole country " mmded In every direction the prospect 

The minwho gave this Lifomation was, it opemng oat bclue the Fumisli people 

shou'd bo I (VWl, 1 Tavjbtldudei himsdf is full of pren i^e 
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WHEN ALL THE WORLD 18 YOUNG 
On the happy, vivadous oountenanoe of this Planish PMJjuit ni^ oo<* inai^ 
healthy youSi. LHw tome t^t she tt to SmLt 

then la wiDieiiiedltated mnib. Won and play oonie alike to her, Imt she It new 
lur taihi peefonnedt abe may loam the oounhryiide at her wiH 
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Finland 


II. How the Finns Secured Their Freedom 

By A. MacCallum Scott, M.A., M.P. 

Author oi Through Finland ** 


^r'HE Finns, who form nearly seven- 

I eighties of the population of 
r'lnland, are, like the Magyars 
anrl the Turks, an Asiatic race, probably 
an offshoot of some remote Mongolian 
stock much modified by admixture with 
other races. They crossed the Urals 
liefore the Christian era, and before the 
seventh century the pressure of the Slavs 
and of successive waves of Asiatic invaders 
had driven them into Finland and the 
trackless forests of the Baltic shores and 
North Russia, where they lived a life very 
much like that of the North American 
Indians. 

The Swedes, who form about one- 
seventh of the population, had also 
settled on the coast districts before the 
dawn of history. Swedish Vikings con- 
trolled the great trade route overland 
through Russia and down the river 
1 )nicper to Constantinople, and it was one 
of their number, Rurik, who in the ninth 
century founded the small state of 
Novgorod, which was destined to become 
the nucleus of the Russian Empire. They 
traded in amber, furs, skins, and most 
precious of all, slaves ; and Finland was 
valuable to them as a source of supply 
both of furs and of slaves. 

The recorded history of Finland com- 
mences in the year 1157, wdicn Eric IX., 
King of Sweden, with the special blessing 
of the Pope, undertook a crusade for the 
purpose OI converting the pagan Finlanders 

g oth Finns and Swedes) to Christianity. 

e was accompanied by Bishop Henry of 
Upsala, an Englishman, who, reinforced 
as he was by the secular arm, baptized the 
population en masse. Bishop Henry was 
assassinated in the following year, and 
was canonised as the patron saint of 
Finland. 

Finland a Cockpit of War 

It was the end of the thirteenth century 
before Sweden had completed the conquest 
and occupation of Finland. In 1293 
Birger Jarl overran Karelia, occupying 
Vilwrg, at the eastern end of the Gulf ot 
Finland, and Kexholm on the shore of 
Lake Ladoga, thus bringing Sweden for 
the first time into direct contact with the 
Russian Empire. For the next five 
centuries, up to 1809, Finland was incor- 
porated as an integral part of Sweden, 
and her history is mei^ed in that of 
Sweden. Unfortunately, these five cen- 
turies were not years of peace, but years 


of almost unbroken war, during which 
Finland was ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of Sweden and 
Russia. 

At first the arms of Sweden prevailed, 
and in 1617, during the reign of Gustavii'. 
Adolphus, the treaty of Stolbova secured 
to Sweden not merely Koxhohn, on Lake 
Ladoga, but also the proMiicc of Ingii.i, 
on the southern shores of the Gulf of 
I'inland, where now Petrogiad stands. 
For two generations there ^^as peace, but 
the horrors of war were replaced by the 
hardly less frightful horrors of famine and 
pestilence. In some parishes the popula- 
tion died out altogether, and the churches 
had to be closed. 

Independence Pint Foreshadowed 

Then followed the long and bitter 
struggle between Charles XII. of Sweden 
and Peter the Great. In 1710 IVter seized 
Kexholm and advanced into Finland as 
far as Willmanstrand. By 1716 he had 
overrun the whole of h'inland. J*'inally, by 
the Peace of Nystad, in 1721, the castrt-ii 
Province of Viborg, nearest to I’etrograd, 
was ceded to Russia. It w'as not reunited 
to Finland until Finland herself had come 
under the suzerainty of the Tsar. 

Repeated efforts were made by Sw’eden 
to win back the lost province. They all 
ended disastrously for Sweden, and .still 
more so for Finland. The attempt of 1742 
was badly prepared. The w'hole Swedish 
Army was forced to capitulate at Helsing- 
fors, and the Treaty of Abo in 1743 saw 
the Russian frontier advanced about 
100 miles beyond Viborg to the river 
Kummene, including the towns of Will- 
manstrand and Fredrikshamn. In 1788 
Gustavus III. renewed the attempt, and 
after an inconclusive struggle the treaty 
of Variila in 1790 re-established the status 
quo ante. 

This struggle was remarkable for one 
incident which showed the direction in 
which the minds of native Finlanders, who 
saw that their country was being bled to 
death in these unending wars, were 
turning. On the ground that the King had 
violate the constitution by declaring war 
without the consent of the Diet, some 
206 of&cers formed a conspiracy in which 
two main ideas were apparent. The first 
was the limitation of the power of the 
monarch. The other was the establish- 
ment of an independent Finland under 
the protection of Russia. The conspiracy 
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proved abortive, but it 
f jreshadowed the constitu- 
tional movement and pre- 
I ared the way for the great 
event at the beginning of 
the nmetcenth century 
In 1808 seizing a 
favourable opportunity 
luring the Napoleonic 
Wars the Russians invaded 
I inland The Swedes were 
( uight unprepared and 
were unable to send rein 
f rcements Sveaborg the 
^icat naval fortress, sur 
icndered without a blow 
I r some months General 
Mdercreutz retreating 
n jrth wards with a small 
f ree maintained a gallant 
truggle against over 
whelming odds theroiAan 
tic episodes of which form 
the theme of Ensign 
Stils Tales the most 
popular of the woiks of 
Kuneberg the national 
poet of 1 inland 1 he Tsar 
Vkxinder 1 resolved to 
hold out his hand to the 
1 innish National move 
nu nt which had manifested 
itself in the war of 1788 90 
Without waiting for the 
end of hostilities with 
Sweden, he convened a 
meeting of the Finnish 
Diet at Horga in March 
1809 and with this Diet he 
elite rt d into an agreement 
for the Union of Finland 
ind Russia on the basis 
that the Finnish constitu 
tion should be preserved 
ind guaranti ed Six 
niontjis liter Sweden 
recognized the fait accompli by the treaty 
of I redrikshamn whereby she surrendered 
dll her rights in I inland to Russia 
1 inland, therefore, was united to Russia 
not by right of conquest, but by an Act of 
Union earned out in constitutional 
manner In the century of marvellous 
growth and development which followed, 
this remained the sheet anchor of I innish 
n itionalism There were times when 
Russian autocrats sought to abrogate the 
rights of independence guaranteed by 
this Act of Union , but all sections of 
public opinion m Fmland immediately 
combined in defence of their kberties wath 
a solidarity against which coercion was 
futile £au:h of these waves of coercion 
ended in a fuller recognition of Finnish 
constitutional nghts 
In latter years we heard much of 
Russian oppression, especially under the 
harsh and brutal regime of Governor- 


General Bobnkoff, who was assassinated 
in 1904, and during the period of much 
more subtle constitutional aggression 
which commenced in 1910 and lasted up 
to the Great War But it should never he 
forgotten that, m spite of these lamentable 
episodes, it was the union with Russia 
which gave Finland the opportunity of 
growing to the full stature of nationhood 
In 1809 the population of Finland was 
less than a million There was no literature 
in the language spoken by seven eighths 
of the people Swedish was the sole 
medium of culture, of learning, and of 
government Fortunately, her destinies 
were in the hands of a group of singularly 
able patriots and statesmen, who set 
themselves deliberately to make out of 
this unpromising material a nation with 
a literature, an art, and a polity of its own 
The way was pointed out by Ivar 
Arvidson m the oft quoted saying W c 
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ONE OF FINLAND'S FAV(HJ«IITE WINTEN PURSUITS 
The seal’buntflr hat noouna tl> more than one niae befora Se can get in shooting distance of hla prey 
Generally be stalks him, lying flat oo a stodge propaOed over the Ixoaen sea by Us feet, and In order 
that his approach be egaobaer^, he Axes a wute onid or sheet in front of the stodge. Snanetimes 
he dupenses with the sled^, and, dres s e d in while, creeps along the loe on his stomach 

have ceaaed to be Swedes ; we caiii^t increased from less than one million to 
become Russians; we mnst be FinnsV* over three and a quarter milUons, and 
J. W. Snellman, a philosopher who had^ there was a great increase in material 
aheadv wtaHo g reputation in Europe, prosperity. 

became the political leader. ** It is *"^^^lreat War found Finland, in 19x4* 
impoasible.** & said, “ to edncate the In the throes of another constitutional 
people in politics while in the schools and straggle with Russia. As elsewhere^ the 
m tne courts a language unknown to them first result of war was to strengthen the 
holds sway.** He and his colleagues, hands of the Imperial Government. Held 
thmion, set themselves to de^^p the passive under a regime of stringent 
obscure Finnish vernacular into a Itbwary repression, Finland toSc little share in the 
nuBdiom, and to establish a universal war. The first Russian Revolution, in 
system of natioaal education. lUtch, igxy, brought about the restora- 

Roneibeig, who wrote in Swedish, and tioa of the Finnw Constitution, which 
whose noble verse was the inspiration of was continued under the Kerensky 
the movement, is permanently enrolled government The position, however, was 
among the great po^ of Europe. Ehas ensatiaitoctory, as the constitution was 
Lonnrot, a doctor of medicnie in a ambigeous in many important respects, 
remote parish, collected from the lips of Xlw mmll Swedish party lor coomlete 
the peasants the metrical taios of the Indqpendeoce. This mueli larger Social 
peopls, handed down by txadition from Demooritic party, diatnisting Swedish 
unknown antiquity, and pieced them infinence, advocated complete aetf-govem- 
together to flam the Kalevmb, which now msnt wider the Russian flag, shnilar to 
ranhs aa one of the five great epics of the that enjoyed by the British Dom i niona, 
world. From tihe orl^nal impetoa of Hie Bohneviat Revolution, in September, 
these pioneers there sprang also scbocds 19x7, predpitated a crisia. The large 
of painting, scelptiire, me^ and archi- Rwswan an^ stationed as a gatiim m 
tectnre, waiidi anovr diriinctive natinnal FIbIumI was nndiadpKned and enpaid. 
charactertotioa. It aided with the revolutkmaiy ekaaent 

By aedi rneana the Fhintoh laagaage aid tflie locoflo of diaorder. ThMewveoti 
won its way to teoognition, ana the toned the scale of pnblie upin iO B in 
Finn i sh nation became one of thei moat labour of compieta iadepandaneai, aad in 
educated peoplei in Europe. Intheooaiae Koveflflber^ toxy, a Flamrii BepMCWM 
of a ce ntu ry of peace, the population dodmdhy wSiflt 

im 
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A SodaHiit majority wm, lor the two 
being, in oontrot. Tm pontion was tbit 
unsiabla. In Jannety, 1918, the FnnriM 
Revolntioo was inangmtad the s e Um n 
of HeWngtes hy Had Gnairda and a 
desperate cMI was eneoed. The Allied 
Pdwemoi Enwipe were miabie to In t e r ve n e 
owing to the Gennan biochade of the 
Baltic, Ifihe Finnish Gomnmettt appealed 
to Sweden lor help, hot Sweden was 
afraid of being drag^ into the Great 
War. 

There was but one Power from whiidi 
help could be obtained, and that was 
Germany. A German force was landed to 
cooperate with General Mannerheim, who 
led the Finnish Government forces, and 
the combined armies, having regained 
Tammerfors and HelsinafoiB, gradnally 
drove the Red Army back to Russia. In 
June, 1918, a new Diet was convened, 
from which all RdVolutionaries were 
excluded. It was resolved to adopt the 
monarchical instead of the mnblican form 
of government, and the Finnish cr o wn 


was oflered to a German orinca. This 
was the price lor German an. 

The oMbipee of Germany and Ilia vicCori 
el the Alliee in NovemMr, 1918, once 
more altered the sitaation. No more was 
hceid of the German ptiaee or of a 
monar d iy. Finland remaina a repobBe, 
and her independenoe is l a ro g nbed by 
the Great Powers. 

A grave dispute with Sweden arose 
over tne possession of the Aaland Islands, 
which have always been Fiimish territory, 
but which S^l^en hagrnlwayssjega|M as 
of vital strategic importanbiL to Wsell. 
This matter was leforred to tlfp LIsgue of 
Nations and has now been settled by a 
recognition of Finnish sovereignty with 
certain restrictions on the militby use of 
the islands. With Russia on one side and 
Sweden on the other, and with many inter- 
nal problems of her own, Finland him still 
many difficulties to encounter, bot a nation 
whicn has proved its capacity to produce 
so many great leaders can look forward 
to the future without undue anxiety. 
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The Conatry 

Coniitts ol plateau In North Europe^ vfth 
indented loerlandf round Baltic coaaUfaie of 
1,000 mllea. In the eoutb are thoiiianda ef 
shallow lakes ; in the nortk known aa Lapland, 
are heights of ovc^,ooo net Largest uhas; 


ti 
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farms, bnt only about 8.3 per cent of land cul- 
tivated. Over 80,000 engaged in factories. 
Exports in ipai (timber, piup, paper, horses, 
‘ atebes), 


[o» short 


nv^ ynHasa by rap^ neiri^blt in atoetd^ 


Republie (Suomen Tasavalta), prods 

l^eoembcr, 1917. reoogniaod by Powwt, and 1 

oooatitttClon of July, 1910. Resident ducted for 
six yean, and Honis of Bsprssnitatlv of son 
membon for thne. Sixleen oloetovsl__dislileli 
with proportional l e p rs s antstlon, 
sulirago at ago of twenty-four. 

Dofenee 

Sarvios in sHiiy unlvonal, and con 
hefwoen afso of mventeen and forty-dee. 
tary ano Ptulective Gnasda dhlilbi 
twenty -one dldrict i^ total 
Psnonnal of nney lor 


meta^ and spinning materials), 3t583, 000,060 
Finnish marks, or about £143,000,000, nchoiiing 
kat^ 


used for doatlhg timber. 

froaen Deoember to May. Rainfall heavy, but 
little snow. Winter poi^ Abo, HangOb and 
Helsingfom Larne comierooa forests. Rdiideer, 
bear, woU, and lynx found wild; moMiultoes 
prevalent Coast fringed with islands, 1 
the Aaland area, 149,386 square milen _ ^ 

lation about 3,367.550, nineto per cant Finnan 
Tavastlandors or KarellaiiS| about duo per osnt 
Swedes, with a few thousand Laptaadeie. 
Langnagi F ln da h , but Swedish vndsntood hi 
large townn 


Railway mileage, 0,683, largely State-owned. 
Lakes connected with eaoh 4“ 


Finland by canab. Telegraphs (about 10,300 
milea of wires) and tdephoM " 
wires) owned by State. 


other end with Gulf of 
(about 10,300 
(5,030 miles of 


Chief Towne 

Hdsingfbfs (Helsinki), about i8Apoo pm- 
Jitioa; Abo (Turku), 39.900: Imomerfote 


VfiOBt 


Roliginn ftnd Inetraetion 
Nationai Chii|^ Evafplied Lathemn, with 

W DISDOpneSe UMlKj 01 COOK 

Lethsnns. about 3,070^000; 

5y,oop; 

toMTrhiee udveidta (n SUto ndveaity 
ntHM^on, a Flodih Md a Swedlihadvenity 
I Aim), one lechiM high tcho^ twoeoem 

lorty^twD 

•“da 





Fiume 

The Adriatic City-State & a Comic Interlude 

By Herbert Vivian 

Author of “ lUlj at War '* 


F iume, the coveted city, will be 
remembered as the chief bone 
of contention after the Great 
War ; the brief “ reign " of d'Annunzio 
as one of the few resdly comic interludes 
of modem history. Until then she 
enjoyed the proverbial blessing of having 
practically no history at aH, owing 
successive allegiance to the Lords of 
Duino, Frangipani, and Walsee until 
1471, when the Emperor Frederick III. 
bought her and wadded her to Inner 
Austria. In 1779 Maria Theresa united 
the city with Hungary, from whom it 
was wrested by the French in 1809. 
Austrian again in 1814, restored to 
Hungary in 1822, handed over to the 
Crownland of Croatia after the disorders 
of 1848, Fiume became autonomous 
under the Hungarian kingdom in 1870, 
comprising with her suburbs an area of 
about eleven square miles — a little 
smaller than San Marino, a little larger 
than Monaco, as 
d’Annunzio used 
to remind his 
visitors. 

After the Great 
War, Fiume was 
claimed by both 
victorious Italy 
and the new 
ambitious kingdom 
of the Serbs, 

Croats, and 
Slovenes. Italy 
insisted on self- 
determination for 
a city whose 
autonomy was 
already acknow- 
ledged; whose 
population con- 
sisted of 13,000 
Italians, 6,900 
Illyrians, 6,800 


Croats and Slovenes (chiefly in the 
outskirt.s), and 1,500 Germans ; a city, 
moreover, which had declared by 
plebiscite on October 30, 1918, before 
the victory of the Allies, in favour of 
union with Italy. 

The Southern Slavs retorted that 
Fiume was promised to Croatia by the 
Treaty of London, which defined Italy’s 
conditions for entering the war. 

“ Yes,” was the knswer, *' but we 
had alwa}^ been told Croatia hated 
Serbia and would become an inde- 
pendent State, a buffer against Serbian 
imperialism. Croatia would have needed 
an outlet to the sea, but the new Slav 
kingdom has been already assigned 
twelve important ports on the Adriatic, 
and can need no more. We are not 
claiming Fiume in defiance of our treaty ; 
it is Fiume who is claiming us, and wc 
cannot turn a deaf ear to her cause.” 

The argument went on interminably 
at the Peace 
Conference, and 
Mr. Wilson once 
more flouted his 
own fourteen 
points by implac- 
ably insisting on 
a surrender to the 
Slavs. But public 
opinion was roused 
in Italy, and her 
representatives 
withdrew fix>m the 
conference rather 
than give way 
immediately. 

Meanwhile, 
Anglo-French or 
A n g 1 o - Annamite 
troops held the 
stakes until a 
sudden compro- 
mise at Paris led 
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POSTER APPEALS TO ITALIAN PATRIOTISM IN FlUME 
When, In the autumn of 19x9, the Italian novebst and poet, Gabnele d’Annunzio, estabhshed himself 
■o dramatically as Dictator of Fiume, the street walls were plastered with appeals to the patriotic 
Kdrlt of his compatriots Those seen in the photograph may be freely translated ** Italy or 
DMth 1 '* ** Long Live Gabnde d'Annunzio ' *' ** Who works Fiume ill Him Fiume will kill I ' 


to a temporary Italian occupation But 
the Italian Govemm^t eventually 
yielded to pressure and ordered their 
troops to withdraw All Italy protested , 
Fiume protested loudest of all 

Suddenly her call of distress was 
heard from an unexpected quarter 
On September 12, 1919, when the 
Italian troops were forcing Fiume 
amid the tears of the population, a great 
cloud of dust was espied on the horizon 
of the Corso. It was raised by a raging, 
tearing motor containing a httlc bald, 
fiery poet, who had rush^ to the rescue 
in his fifty-seventh year Instead of 
putting hm to bed with a ^out of 
lauf^ter, the wilder spirits ralhed round 
him and joined m a new Jameson raid, 
while more sober regulars turned Nelson 
eyes as he bared his breast and ex- 
daimed dramatically: ** Shoot me! 
Fire at the medals I won in winning 
your battles 1 ** 

Thus Gabride d'Annunzio— of the 
Annunciation or of the Advertisement, 


as you prefer — established himself as 
Dictator of Fiume, defymg the world’s 
ndicule and the wrath of the Southern 
Slavs , and there he remained for 
some seventeen months m an atmosphere 
of comic opera 

When I visited Fiume I found her 
very little changed from what she had 
been twdve years before There was 
the same filthy old town huddling on a 
hill with a Roman arch as the sole sight 
for travellers; as I approached, my 
eyes were scorched by the same 
panorama of great white buildings 
reflected m a blmdmg sea. The only 
difference was that aU the movements 
of Hungary’s busy port, all the hum 
of countless factories was stilled , com- 
merdal hfe had expired, save in a few 
drowsy, half-empty shops; scarcely a cab 
or a horse remain^ to ^turb the silence 
of the grass-grown streets It might 
have been Pompeii or the Zuider Zee. 

But Fiume could claim to be the 
citadel of youth. Nearly everybody 
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looked about eighteen, walked at mx 
ndks an hour, was discourteous without 
being rude. More dkledy dtizens tried 
to kok like the Conunandant, with tiny 
chin beards, bald heads, ddknt atti- 
tudes. He himself lived in a palace at 
the top of a very steq> hill. Sentineb 
stood with.riiarp black bayonets at the 
gates, on the stairs, and aU over the 
building. They challenged me, they 
challen^ you, they <^allenged the 
Gmunandant's ministers and secretaries 
and myrmidons. Desultory youths 
thronged every ante-chamb^, busily 
strumming typewriters or d^ratii^; 
copies of the official bulletin with rubber 
stamps or denying their existence on 
the tel^hone. It was much more like a 
new^per office than a government 
house. And the government of this 
httle state was conducted on stnctly 
journalistic lines. 

Almost the only thing lacking m the 
dty was doth, and the consequence 


was that tibe legionaries yrm dad in 
keeping with their ooink>opera sur- 
roundings. The luckiest wore hni^tkt 
terra-cotta khaki, suggestive of window- 
blinds, a legacy of the expelled Annam- 
ites, but the substitute uniforms 
induded sailcloth, sporting tweeds, 
striped and speckled cotton, almost 
eve^hing except channeuse. The 
breezes were so wide that they could 
stow away an infinity of loot, or at 
least a week's rations. Sbme of the 
tunics were like overcoats, others like 
small boys' jackets. Occ^lonally you 
met a brave whose neck sug^ted &at 
of a young lady at a ball. 

Nearly all grew their hair like 
Polish pianists ; some were bardieaded, 
others had tin helmets or cocks' 
feathers, but the majority poised the 
black Arditi fez acrobatically at the 
very back of their heads, with a 
long, black tassel waggling in the breeze. 
It was only after some months that 
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the Commandant was able to m^e a 
rich addition to his stores by an exploit of 
his emissaries at Catania. They 
boarded a tramp steamer with romantic 
secrecy, overpowered the crew, and 
brought her to Fiume. As the poet's 
I ommander-in-chief said to me : “ We 



ONE OF D’ANNUNZIO'S ARDITI ON GUARD 
Among the legionaries who helped d'Annunslo to take IHiiine, 
Zara, and Susak, were a number of Arditi, volunteers for any 
dangerous work that might want doing. They presented a 
sinking contrast to the irregulars m shorts shown on page 2094. 

have to do a little piracy now and then ; 
no one helps us, so we help ourselves." 

It was in this spirit of filibustering 
gaiety that d'Annunzio governed Fiume. 

He was an absolute despot, and issued 
fantastic edicts in the most lurid 
language of melodrama. There were all 
sorts of councils and elected bodies 
and nominal jurisdictions, but all gave 
way to the poet, or else they found the 
climate did not suit them, and they 
took a hasty departure. Once during 


his dictatorship d'Annunzio bluffed Italy 
with a demand for annexation and an 
offer to retire, but when Italy accepted 
he called a plebiscite. It went against 
him by three or four to one. Then he 
had the voting ^ apers locked up, sa3ing 
he refused to trust "vile Italy." And 
no one seemed to mind. 

One of his constitutions 
was a declamatory 
rhapsody about cabbages 
and kings; there were 
fairyland provisions for 
the appointment of 
officials, with titles that 
might have been taken 
from "Through the 
Looking-Glass" or 
"Gulliver's Travels"; 
music was constituted the 
State religion ; a huge 
amphitheatre was to be 
built for free operatic 
performances; and, if any 
hitch occurred, seven 
" rectors " were to take 
seven mops and sweep 
away the whole document 
and hand over plenary 
powers to the poet. 

Never was a man so 
ubiquitous. His day must 
have consisted of at least 
forty-eight hours, for all 
through the twenty-four 
he was exhibiting himself 
in the streets and public 
resorts, waving flags from 
the balcony of his palace, 
delivering fiery speeches, 
receiving deputations, 
celebrating anniversaries, 
holding reviews, opening 
public buildings. And yet he found 
time to write most of h^ newspapers, 
compose manifestoes for all the walls of 
his town, talk, talk, talk incessantly 
with legionaries and citizens, eat, drink, 
and be merry. He contrived to be not 
only in every street but on every tongue. 

Yet what a human mountebank! 
There was a gala performance of one 
of his own plays at the theatre, crowded 
with kgioiiaries. In the middle of the 
seoc^ act he raised his hand in hi« 
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box and cried : " Enougb of this tedious 
trash I Let us now proceed to sing 
patriotic songs.** And tiie unfortunate 
mummers had to join ill the choruses. 

D'Annunzio has always been a past 
master of nicknames. At Fiume he r^ 
christened his supper-haunt the Orni- 
thorhyncus ; his restaurant and his 
legionaries were called Ironheads ; 
cherry-brandy was “ Blood of the 
Morlacchi " or ancient Ill3aians ; Fiume 
was " the hdlocaust city." 

D«i<}e in Honour of S. Vitui 

But during his reign it certainly con- 
veyed few impressions of sacrifice. There 
were theatres and music-halls, and mili- 
ta^ sports and banquets, and public re- 
ceptions of deputations from all parts of 
Italy. I fared sumptuously every day 
in the gardens of the Ironhead restaurant 
0n fre^ caviare, scampi (the famous fish 
of the Quamero), luscious fruits, and 
the best Hungarian wines. After the 
seizure of the tramp steamer, bread 
cost one-third of its price outside. 
The guaranteed Fiume corona was worth 
two or three times the crowns of Austria 
or Dalmatia. 

I do not know when I have been quite 
so much amused as when I found the 
great festival of Fiume was in honour of 
S. Modest and S. Vitus, the joint 
patrons of the holocaust city. S. Vitus 
could be understood because once upon 
a time Fiume bore the Latin name of 
Fanum Sancti Viti ad Flumen, but the 
irony of S. Modest coupled with the 
flamboyant apparition of Gabriele 
d' Annunzio seemed absurdly incongruous. 
However, he disarmed all criticism by 
proclaiming an all-night dance in the 
public square in honour of S. Vitus. 

Fairy Secnea in the Bay by Night 

Neither he nor anybody else in Fiume 
except myself seemed to have noticed 
how appropriate this was, what a dance 
of S. Vitus had been going on there 
ever since the legionaries snat^ed Fiume 
from the League of Nations. 

Fiume is really very beautiful by 
night, and even Venetian serenades 


showering rockets and fantastic flash- 
l^hts all over this fairy bay. There was 
a dance on board the go^ ship Dante 
in the harbour, another at the bathing 
establishment outside the harbour, and 
another on more democratic lines in the 
Piazza Dante, with lucky-bags on behalf 
of the White Cross and fruit-stalls for 
the thirsty. I noticed not a sour look 
or cross word among the peaceful crowds, 
who were content to dance and watch 
colour effects until dawn. 

Of course, there were bickerings and 
treacheries and violent deeds under 
d'Annunzio’s rule, but on the whole he 
contrived to keep his subjects as well 
as the whole world amused. And when 
the time came for him to bid farewell 
he was sincerely mourned. It is true 
that, day and night, he had scarcely 
ceased crying " Fiume or Death I '* 

Signing of the Treaty of Rapallo 

But after November 12, 1920, when 
the Treaty of Rapallo was signed by the 
representatives of Italy and the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, there was little 
resistance, and Fiume became established 
as an independent State. Instead of 
baring his breast and inviting a hail of 
bullets once more, he declared that 
Italy no longer merited that he should 
die for her sake. Instead of " Fiume or 
Death I " his cry became " Life and 
Love and the Lake of Garda ! ” 

In January he packed his savings and 
his treasures, entered a swift car, and fled 
through the night to his beloved Venice. 
And now the crowning sorrow of his 
exile seems to be that most of his 
riches were stolen by his faithful 
legionaries. 

But Fiume survives, happier if more 
humdrum, with intermittent peace and 
reviving industries, once more an 
autonomous port, cherishing wild 
memories amid fragrant flowers and 
soothing seas. In June, 1921, by an 
agreement between Fiume, Italy, and 
Yugo-Slavia, the conditions of which 
included the port of Barros, equal rights 
were granted to ail parties concerned, 
and later the delimitation of the area 
of the State was left to a special com- 
missioQ of Italians and Yugo-Slavs. 
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have scarcely surpassed the effect of 
Bengal lights and Chinese lanterns^ and 



Formosa 

Japan’s Island Province & Its Savage Peoples 

By Professor J. H. Longford, p.i.itt. 

Author of “ The Evolution of New Japan ” 


F ormosa — llha Foimosa, the 
bcciutifnl island, as it was 
acclaimed by the stonn-to«;sed 
Portuguese navigators of the sixttvmth 
century, when it was first sighted by 
them on one of their early voyages in 
the Far Eastern Seas called by the 
Japanese Taiwan (Ten are Bay), is an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, off the 
south-east of the continent of Asia, 
separated from it by the Straits of 
Formosa, which vary in width from 
qo to 220 mile-*. The island is 225 miles 
in length. Its breadth is from 80 to go 
miles ; its coast-line, 780 miles ; and 
its area, 13,795 squaic miles. Tlic 
I2ist Eastern meridian passes directly 
through almost its whole length, and the 
tropic of Canri'r through its centre. 

Lying thus on the verge of the tropics, 
and exposed by its insular situation to 
an enormous rainfall, its climate is hot, 
damp, and m.il- 
arious, trying in 
the extreme to 
both European 
and Japanese con- 
stitutions, scarce- 
ly less so, indeed, 
than the West 
Coast of Africa, 
though modern 
hygiene and the 
sanitary measures 
that have been 
taken by the 
anese, in accord- 
ance with the 
most advanced 
principles of 
science, have 
largely reduced 
the former very 
high death-rate. 

Sierra Leone 
used to he des- 
cribed as the 


White Man’s (jiave, but the advance 
of medical science has caused it to lose 
its old name. And so it is with Formosa. 
In the early days of their occupation, 
the Japanese suffered severely, and the 
island w'as dreaded more than if it had 
been infested by spiiits.” It is no longer 
so, and the Japanese residents now 
number more than 150,000, who enjoy 
both he.alth and comfort and most of 
the amenities of life which they could 
have in what is now generally described 
as " Japan Proper,” that is, the oiigiinl 
islands of Jajian. 

Twenty-five miles fioni the west 
coiist lie the Pescadoics (Japanrs*^* 
Hokoto), a numerous group of I'llands 
whicli are finder the I'oiinosii jurisdic- 
tion. Their p]incii)dl value is a strategic 
one. Lying in the fairway of the 
Formosa channel, with a harbrjiir 
capable of accommodating a fleet of the 
largest ships, ami 
strongly I or lifted , 
th(‘y aie a valu- 
able asact in the 
naval supremacy 
of the Far East. 
They foini one of 
the four bases 
which the Japan- 
ese describe as the 
quadrilateral of 
the China Sea. 
The other three 
are Pott Arthur, 
Slkimonoseki, and 
lastly Hongkong. 
Three of the bases 
are already in Jap- 
anese possession. 

Formosa is one 
of the most inter- 
esting islands in 
the world from 
whatever point of 
view it may be 
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FORMOSA A ITS PEOPLES 



SWARTHY TRIO OF FORMOSAN AeORJQINCb 


world, against which ths 
huge rollers of the Pacific 
unceasingly beat with 
loud - resounding roar. 
Th^ are only broken by 
inlets in three places, and 
seamen who take the 
outer passage to the 
north always endeavour 
to give them a wide berth. 
They are all grand and 
even awe-inspiring, but 
they are not l^utiful. 

The west coast presents 
some picturesque aspects 
in the mountains rising in 
diiccessive terraces till 
they reach their loftiest 
siunmits in the eastern 
half of the island, but 
between them and the 
western shore lies a flat 
alluvial plain, beautiful 
indeed in the luxunance 
of its tropical vegetation 
and in its cultivation, but 
in no way attractive to 
those who view the coast 
from the sea, while the 
shore consists of long 
stretches of mud-tiats and 
sand-banks that, when the 
tide IS low, are desolate 


riiese are the present day represenUtives of the Atayal gioup ot 
savace people who were dwelling on the island when the Chinese 
first made an appearance thSre in \ o. 608 
Photo, Nttpo Yuun Kotnko 


and dreary in the extreme. 

The whole island is 
sharply divided from 
north to south into two 


resided — its natural beauties which 
gave it its name, its resources and con- 
sequent potentialities of great wealth, 
its political importance, its history, and 
its development as a Japanese colony. 

The present writer, who has circum- 
navigated the island, and lived in it for 
nearly a year during its first mihtary 
occupation by the Japanese, was never 
able to sympathise entirely with the 
Portuguese in their admiration when 
they first sighted it with their sea-worn 
eyes. On ^ east coast, from which 
the Pacific stretches to America In an 
unbroken waste of sea, it presents a 
front of huge dtiSs rising directly from 
the sea to a lidight of ton five to six 
thousand tet, the highest clifb in the 


unequal parts. Its western part is the 
piaui just alluded to, which is of an aver- 
age width of about twenty miles, and may 
be said to coustituie one-third of the 
whole island. This plain has a fertile soil, 
so richly cultivated and so productive 
that it obtained at one time the name of 
“ the granary of China.** It is rich both 
in its economic products and in the 
glorious beauty ol its flora. Two crops 
of rice, averaging over twenty millim 
bushels, are p^ooed every year ; 
sugar, lea, rattans, tobacco, turmeric, 
sesame, peanut^ nndberry, sweet po- 
tatoes^ and piDnifiies ace oultivaled 
on an eaicasive scale, and form 
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hemp, coffee, grapes and other fruits** 
have been dmer Introduced or their 
cultivation profitably developed the 
Japanese, ami the results already ob- 
tamed frm them are full of promise. 
The flora includes n um erou s orehids of 
beauty ; jasmine, magnolias, 
wild rose, hollyhocks, tenis and 
many other flowers grow in abundance 
over the whole |dain, and hdp to |^ve 
it the appearance of a garden of undying 
beauty. 

Among the fauna are monkeys, bears, 
wild ca^ tiger cats, wild pigs, spotted 
deer, goat antelopes, bats, rats, and 



MIXTURE OF ISLAND FASHIONS 
Wrapped roiuid her body b e square of cloth, 
the regulation dress of the Atayal woman ; the 
shlrt-Uke jacket underneath she has bought 
from a Chinese trader 
Flels, Nippon Yntom Km$$k2 

squirrels There is a great variety of 
birds. Wallace, m his ** Island Ufe," 
descnbes them at length, and mentions 
X45 qiedes, of which at least zoz are 
permanent residents and 34 are pepuliar 
to the island. Among them are larks, 
thrushes, swallows, starlings, orioles, 
minivets, fly-catchers, ouzels, magpies, 
crows, swifts, cuckoos, pigeons, doves. 



TYPE OF ATAYAL BELLE 
The atraafa tatloQlBg on her faoc Indioatea that 
iht hat attalnod fromanhood and to now 
raoo ml— d by tka Atayal trfba aa a 
^nanlHidUt aaoBibw of aoda^ 

Pleffb Nippm Yium KoUko 


pheasants, partridges, owls, eagles, 
godbawks, etc. Insects are abundant 
and venomous. The worst type of 
malaria-carrying mosquito, cockr^hes, 
and centipeides do not add to the 
pleasures life. In the sugar (hstricts 
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PARTY ^TAYALS BF.LONGiNG TO THE r^ROU!* OF UNSUBDUbO ABORIGINES OF FORMOSA 
1 here is a considerable distil ooii between the various aboriginal groups of Formosa. This distinction is not only obvious where dress and customs ace conemec 
but extends even to their language, and it is not unusual for the language of one group to be quite unintelligible to the members of a second noao. Quiet am 
homely m demeanour, it is difficult to realize that the Atayals are renowned as some of the most active head-hunting savages on the islawl 

Photo, SippoH Yusoh Koisha 
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the plague of flies recalls the long-ago 
sufieiiqgs of Pharaoh's subjects, while 
white ants are very destructive. In the 
north, the cobra is frequently seen. The 
commonest domestic anim^ are the 
water buffalo and the pig. 

The eastern section of the island 
consists of great mountain ranges, which 
culminate m the lofty peaks of Mount 
Sylvia (23,000 feet) and Mount Morrison 
(14,000), the two highest mountains in 
the dominiona of the Emperor of Japan, 


ITS PEOPLES 

Formosa is the chief source of the supply 
of the whole world. Like opium, tobacco, 
and salt, it has been made a government 
monppdy in the island, and its product 
IS rigorously control!^ Under the 
Chinese the forests were wasted, the 
quahty deteriorated, and oomering-««f 
Uie supply was not infrequent. Such 
incidents are now guarded against by 
stringent regulations, and many im- 
provements have been introduced both 
into the methods of distiUation and into 



ATAVAL GIRLS NEAR THEIR MOUNTAIN HOME 
Wood, bamboo, ftoiie, rush and pass are used extensively by some of the Atayal tnbea in the 
buUdtfig of their houses , others prMor to dweU in cellar like excavations in the earth, covered by Sat 
pieces of stone A quamt Atayal custom is the removal of the two lateral tncUors from the upper 
Jaw. This is practisM by both men and women, and is considered to improve the appearance vastly 

PJboi0, Nippon y«s#a Ktnko 


and are terminated by the cliffs facing 
the Pacific. These mountains are 
covered with dense primeval forests of 
oak, ebony, camphor, maple, crypto- 
meria, cedar, spruce, all timber trees of 
the highest economic value, most of all 
the camphor tree, at once the giant and 
king of the forest, the giant in its 
enormous girth a^ height, and the king 
in the sploidour of its luxuriant foliage. 

Camphor is one of the most valuable 
of economic and industrial drugs, and 


the more thorough utilisation of the 
entire trees, so that the mdustry is, and 
is likely to continue, a source of steadily 
increasing and substantial revenue. 

The forests are inhabited by the 
original settlers in Formosa, oec^ of 
Malay or Negrito stock, who first 
occupied the western plains, but were 
gradually driven from them by Chinese 
immigrants into the mountam recesses, 
where they have oonaerved their inde- 
pendence almost to this day. They are 
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PRIMITIVE HOMESTEAD OF A FORMOSAN HEAD-HUNTER 
The nfle in the hand of the Atayal warrior is the only outward sign of civilization to be seen In this 
quaint homestead The Ata\als are born hunters, and head hunting is the one crime of violence 
Jaid to their charge, for in m'lny points of morality these mountain «avages can take their stand side 
h\ side with other and more civilized nations 












MEMBERS OF AN ATAYAL FAMILY AT HOME 
In the mountain fast nes s es of northern Formoat the bonsanuf tba Atayal tribas arawMahraeatterad. 
Near their homasteads are quaint little sroetlottB, raised some throe or Eva fool above tl«iroiuid. They 
•r^th e ^ oto wy gm ^of ^ j^^ W bmmen. TboMra^imJIs ^toy d w be four jooloood 

PfoiM, Nippm VesMi EeffAe 
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the fiercest surviving savages in the 
whole world, hunters not o^y of wild 
animals but of men. They maintained 
a constant guerrilla war with the 
Chinese of the plains, who were always 
advancing more and more over the edge 
of the forest, where the camphor trees 
were most abundant, and the heads of 
slaughtered Chinamen are the proudest 



TRIBAL STAMP OF DEBUTANTE 

Like a fine blue veil the tattooihg stretches 
almost from ear to ear A woman grown, 
she niav now seek a husband, for each year is 
leap-year in the Atay^ country 

prizes of young braves and the most 
cherished trophies of the old. 

The entire number of these savages 
has been estimated at 100,000, but this 
is little more than pure conjecture, as 
they are divided into several tnbes, 
speaking different dialects, and often as 
much at variance with each other as 
they are with the Chinese, so that no 
accurate information can be obtained 
from themselves. They presented to the 
Japanese the alternative problems of 
extirpation or civilization. The first 
would not have been an outrage on the 
principles of humanity, but the Japanese 
have made and are still pursuing under 
the most adverse conSUtions honest 


efforts towards the latter, and the>' 
have not been entirely without success 
The western plains, in which vvr 
include the northern section, contain a 
population of 3,700,000 people. I, 
includes about 150,000 Japanese, the 
balance being Chinese, who of course 
are the main factors in the whole 
population. The chief towns are 
K^ung, Tamsui, and Taihoku, the seat 
of the Government, all in the north, 
Kagi in the centre of the island, and 
Tainan and Hozan in the south. The 
principal ports are Keelung and Tamsui 
in the north, and Anping and Takow in 
the south. Keelung is the only one 
which admits vessels of large size, and 
that to a very limited number and only 
when the sea is calm. It faces north, 
and in the frequent northerly gales the 
inside of the harbour, studded with 
rocks, is even more dangerous than the 
outside. Takow has a deep and well- 
sheltered lagoon, capable of develop- 
ment into a useful harbour, but the 
entrance is very narrow, with high 
rocks on both sides, and it is faced, on 
the sea side, with a dangerous bar. In 
their natur^ state both Anping and 
Takow are, as regards ocean-going 
ships, only open roadsteads, exposed to 
all the fury of the South-west monsoon 
which blows continuously through the 
summer months, and vessels anchored 
in them have often to seek a refuge by 
running to the Pescadores. 

Typhoons of terrific violence occur 
four or five times each year, and a wind 
velocity of 126 miles an hour is recorded. 
Rain is torrential. In Keelung 242 rainy 
days and a fall of 198 inches in one year 
has been recorded, and the island enjoys 
the distinction of having one of the 
heaviest average annual rainfalls of the 
world, though the whole of it is very 
far from reaching the standard of 
Keelung. The mean annual temperature, 
taking an average of five years, b 83^ 
at Tainan, rather less in the north, wiUi 
a minimum of 37^ in Pebruaiy. The 
^ean maximum temptf ature b 90*, but 
me of 98^ b records in July, and the 
niimidity of the atmosphere lends 
additional severity to thb high degree, 
^e bland lies in the volcanic chain that 
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SAVAGE HILL FOLK 
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extends from Japan to the Philippines, 
and earthquakes* therefore are not 
unusual, but there are no records of 
any of the terribly destructive severity 
which have been so frequent through 
all history in Japan. 

Formosa was known to Chinese 
geographers from a very early period 
in the Christian era, but it was not 
clearly distinguished from the Loo Choo 
group until the sixteenth century. 
Throughout the Ming dynasty it was 
the haunt of both Chinese and Japanese 
pirates, who regularly raided the south 
coasts of China, the Japanese varying 
their piracy with commercial ventures 
to Malaysia, Saigon, and even to Mexico 
In 1623 the Dutch, who had followed 
the Portuguese as pioneer adventurers 
in the western Pacific, established a 
settlement and built Fort Zcalandia, 
where Anping now is, and another fort 
which in time became the city of 
Tainan. At that penod there were 
already a considerable number of 
Japanese and Chinese settlers, but the 
Dutch ruled the island as masters, with 
every intention of making their occupa- 
tion permanent 

In 1626 the Spaniards attempted to 
occupy the north of the island, but were 
driven out after much fighting, both on 
sea and land, and the Dutch, who 
governed well and were very successful 
in both commercial and missionary 
enterprise, held their ground till 1661. 
Then they in their turn were ousted 
by Koxinga, one of the most picturesque 
sailors of fortune in history, the son of 
a notorious Chinese pirate and of a 
Japanese mother. The father acquired 
iviti fame and wealth that he was 
idopted and given high rank by the 
imperial Government, so that the son 
•ucoeeded to a noble heritage of wealth, 
trinity, and military influence, and 
bowed himself so worthy of all that he 
vaa called ** the Father m his country." 
{e was one of the last chamidons of the 
dingdsmasty. On their final overthrow 
vy die Mflmchua he sou^t a new home 
n Formosa, and after a campaign 
itubbonily contested throughout nine 
mnths against great odds by the Dutch, 
the last of the Dutch surrmideied and 


left the island with all the honours of 
war, in September, 1662. Koxinga died 
in the following year, but his son held 
the position he h^ won for twenty-one 
years. Then the son died, and in the 
local chaos that followed the Manchus, 
^o had become the rulers of China, 
stepped in, and thenceforward Formosa 



YOUNG ATAYAL “ELIGIBLE” 
Havug reached manhood's estate, deeply in- 
dented tattoo marks adorn brow and chin, 
while the rattan cap and bamboo ear-pluga 
give him an appearance not unpicturesque 

was an acknowledged portion of the 
Chinese Empire. 

A stream of Chinese immigration 
foUowed. New settlers poured in from 
both Canton and Amoy, and just as the 
Red Indians were gradually ^ven into 
the backwoods by the original* Engli^ 
and Dutch settlers in the eastern states, 
so were the aborigines of Formosa 
gradually driven into the mountain 
fastnesses, in which they have ever since 
continued to dwell, hating their op- 
pressors, stalking and ruthdeady mur- 
dedog them umnever the chance was 
given. To this general statement an 
exoration must be made in the case of 
the F^pcdiwan, known by the J^qianese 
as Jmban or domesticated savages, a 
gKHqi in the south-west of the island 
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DUSKV CHILDREN OF THE FORMOSAN FORESTS 
T[owe\pr scanty their clothing, the hlllmen always wear a belt In it is earned the long, sharp 
pointed knife so necessary for cutting wood and betel nut, for skinning aniiiuls, or lor beheading 
enemies Thedescnptions of their customs and b« liefs would hlla big book, for, as one authority asserts 
bav ige life can be seen in all its lights and shades in the primeval mountain forests of Formosa *' 

PkotOt Df Chatlet Most 


who remained in their original locations 
when their brothers of other tribes were 
dnven to the mountains They were 
giadually assimilated by the Chmese, 
whose customs and language they 
adopted to so great an extent that they 
are now practically indistinguishable to 
other tha^i expert eyes. 

The Chinese Government held the 
island till when it was ceded to 
Ja|>an as part ic^ 41ie piioe which had to 
be paid iot defeat in the war of 1894-95. 
Their administration of the island h^ 
not been successful They had made 
little effort to render it sa Indolent and 


corrupt officials preserved no order 
There were frequent nsmgs, some of 
great extent, mvolvmg long and severe 
fighting, on the part of their own people 
against their authority and both 
settlers and savages were left ter {ght 
out their differences among themadvh^ 
The island^ unlighted and unsurveyed, 
with its teqibte on sUe 

and its lomK sbalkiws on the was 
a jplagito iftot on nsfidgatite ttwtoiflie 
scene of many shipwrecks, when the 
survivors were rutUiessly murdered, not 
only by the savages on toe east opast, 
but on tome occasions by thh Chinese o\ 
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•antastic millinery which covers a Wasriom frame 


un trained In woilare, and taugbt the pnnoiples of dtelpUne. ooiira«e, and vlrtua 
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WHERE CIVILIZATION 13 SLOWLY 8ANI8HINQ BARBARISM 

llie\ live in the mountainous distnct liring to tlw Immediate south-west of Mount Morrison Tlie 
Tsuus form the smallest group of the Formosan savaM numbering Ins than 3,000 persons. 
Living 00 fairly peaceable terms with their neighbours, tiiey neserthelm carefully pmnvs the 
ancient weapons and trophies of war belonging to their great sramor ancestors 
Photo, Ntppom Ytutm Koitho 


the west ofT north. At last the crew of 
a Loo Choo ]unk met with this fate, and 
a militaiy expedition was sent from 
Japan, which landed in the south and 
exacted due satisfaction from the guilty. 
This was m 1874 There were no more 
murders of shipwrecked crews. Ten 
years later the French, in the couise of 
their controversy with China on Tong- 
king, temporarily occupied both Keelung 
and the Pescadores. The French with- 
drev. ; but again, in another ten yeara. 


the conquering Japanese came and took 
possession of the whole island, which 
then passed entirely out of the sove- 
reignly of China. 

Although the Imperial Government 
had Comity transferred the island to 
Japan, ttie inhabitants so hated the 
prospi^ of their subjection to Japanese 
juriidktion that they sent a petition to 
the British’ Glliprnineat praying Great 
Biitasn totalK pbaastlhm of 
It wQii^ have been iij^jljtUuab^ oohmial 
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acquisition to the Bntish, but inter- 
national considerations interfered to 
prrxent the acceptance of the tempting 
offer It would have been an outrage to 
Japan, already deeply humiliated by 
the action of the three Poi^ers in Kuan- 
cunfT and it would not have been 
rt yank'd with very fnendlv eyes by 
1 and France jierhaps not even by 
u rmany So the offer was refused, and 
the inhabitants, left to their own 
rcbourci^, for many months offered a 
<;iOU* resistance to the new mvaders, 


and they were not overcome till much 
blood had been shed and much property 
destroyed 

For nearly two years the island was 
under military law and military domina- 
tion, and both were exercised with the 
insensate cruelty and tyranny which 
ah history has shown to be inseparable 
from such a regime whcn*ver if ha« 
been in force Even the civil offi- 
cials proved in many instances to be 
far from desirable, while the worst 
ruffiandom of Japan was well represented 



WHERE CHRISTIAN EFFORT IS MAKINQ HEADWAY 


In Formosa mtssionarios ora carrying on a great work tinder terribly trying eonditioiia. Despite ell 
difficulties enormous success has been adueved these ** Briogsrs of Good Tidings'* nna many 
itiisnon chipels, such as this one at KagI, have been erected. Native fmacben are stationed at most 
ot these mpels, and countless native teacbecs have fnaodbed their namca on the roB of service 
FMs PmkyUnmk Fisfritca Miuhna 








PROFESSIONAL “ TIQHT-ROPE ’’ WALKERS OF tHE FORthOfAN^^^^ 
Astonishing proofs of savage ingenuity are the Formosan aborMnes; D«t|Bhg for tbe 'fnnst part fn 
elevated houses they are aoeustomed to “ walk the air,” and their suspension brldgei are singularly 
clever. Supported solely by rattan eaUe^ Uiese amasihg structures span the gteat spaces between 
lofty mountains, and the agile hlllinen traverse them without a trace of fear 
PkoH, Df, OmHm H9U 


FORMdaAN BAMBOO RAI^Si^F bHINEBE PfBHfeKMAN 
Tha T6k Pat, or ** Catamans ** at tt ia called ^ Bmpeaoe, ie a large raft of etout bamboo lashed 

togetlicr. AaUghtralliiigninsioiiiidit, andatabintbeoeatfoprovldet aiafeeeatfor^paiMiiiw. 
FnUaiidliiiaciiraaaUiiiayappear,it,iievertheiiM is the best type of veiMl to cope with the loagb 
seas round the Focmosan coast 
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AT WORK \H FORMOSA’S MAIN INDUSTRY: DRAINING OFF CAHPHOR OIL 

After tbe cunplior 1ms ccyitaDiiad ollt are pticed In woodea troofttt and aU tlM tiM atseadal 

dl li dniMd off Into pans and than takan to the rsfinanas for further treatmenL This yellowish, 
aSMBlialcampteoOfsusidasanenibcocatioo. It must not bo oonfuaad with camphorated oil, which 
Is camphor dissolved In olive eU 
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PLACID WORK WHERE DANGER LURKS UNDER EVERY BUSH 
Camphor workers lead a dangerous life, for the forests are haunted by head-hunting savam who 
are ontv kept in check by armed forces protecting the :>tills against molestation. The tree Is felled, 
and with adze like tools the workers gouge away chips small enough to be placed In the retorts 
One man can generally cut enough chips to keep one stove supplied and also attend to the distiUatioo 

among new immigrants. But whatever experts, and it may be said that life in 
were their mistakes at the beginning, the settled pait of the island has been 
the Japanese have since made ample revolutionist. From being a heavy 
amends. Civil government was eslab- burthen it has become a prosperous 
lished in 1898 under Viscount Kodama, asset to the nation, and a condition of 
an able, conscientious, and determined anarchy has been converted into one of 
administrator, and Formosa began to peace and prosperity. In 1920 its 
prosper, and its present condition population was 3,654,398. 
furnishes an unanswerable certificate to The expansion of trade, both with 
the competency of the Japanese as foreign countries and with the parent 
colonisers. islands of Japan (Japan proper), has 

There is no element of civilized been marked by a high d^ee of 
government which has not been intro- progress, both in its quantities and 
duced. Education, sanitation, hygiene, values. In the twenty-three years 
justice and punishment, roads, railways, ending 1920 the aggregate value of 
harbour improvements, posts, telegraphs imports and exports grew from yen 
and telephones, lighthouses, waterworks, 31,000,000 to yen 389,000,000, a twelve* 
industry, agriculture, afforestation, fold increase. 

minerals, banking, insurance, town im* Verily, there is nothing to which 
pilovements, have all dome under the Japan puts her hand which does not 
fostering care of honest and energetic turn to gold. 
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The Spirit of France 

A Study Introductory to the Description and 
History of the Country and of the French People 

By J. E. C. Bodley 

Corresponding Member of the French Institute 


A ugust 2, 1914, is a date 

which will never be effaced 
from the moniory of those who 
lived that day in France when the 
pencral mobiliz.ition Wcis announced. 
From Brittany to Navarre, fiom 
IHanders to Provence, every town and 
villiigc was tlie scene of an inspiring 
spectacle. The une\i)ccted call to arms 
was hailed with one unanimous cry of 
cheerful acce])tancc of war with that 
(‘nomy which just forty-four years 
before had invailed the PVeiich frontier 
and was marching to linal and un- 
avenged victory at the gates of Paris. 

All this had happenecl before the birth 
of the ardent youths who were chanting 
the “ Marseillaise " on ('very point of 
the territory. Bui they were en- 
couraged by many of their eldci*s who 
had sc'on the other war, and the shouting 
crowds on their way to join the colours 
thought that this w'as surely the first 
stage of their journey to Berlin. When 
it was known that England wits 
hastening to the rescue, no doubt 
remained that the French, with their 
British Allies, would’ march through 
the Unter den Linden n» less time from 
the opening ol hostilities than that taken 
by the Germans to reach the Champs 
Elysdes after the Franco-Prussian War. 

VitioiH of Mr Anqr TrSvaipImnt 

Had that dream been rcaliKed ; had 
the French with their Allies crossed 
the Eastern frontier, pushfrig back the 
German hordes and devastating the 
Fatherland, as fitting punishment for 
their unprovoked aggression; had a 
speedy peace been <fictated to fafien 
Germany from its captive capital, a 
new spirit have arisen in the 

French natkMi oomparaHs to that 
which sent I 3 ie patiiisCic* kevto to the 
victories of aad jh^mapes. 


singing the* song of Rouget do Li.slc, to 
avenge Iho invasion of 1792 a spirit 
which, in its development, cliangcd the 
hisslory of Europe. 

No one can evtT know what form 
that spii It w'ould have Liki 11 afti r a 
swift vh'torv in 1914 and a triumphal 
march to Bi'ilin. If the fortniu* of war 
had taken this turn, an amh-ition.^ 
soldier, who had led the armies of 
France across the plains ot Rhenish 
Prussia and Westplialia, leaving at 
Cologne and Mayeiice lasting souvenirs 
similar to those left bv the (ierm.uis at 
Reims and SoihS(»ns. and treating Esy n 
as they tieated Lille, s.uch a victorious 
loader might have been atclaiimvl by 
the coiK puling troops and by the 
] 5 eople of Pans, awaiting his return, as 
the saviour of his Lountry, “ capax. 
imperii/’ 

Incomplete Fruits of Victory 

Short of that, even though no modi- 
fication of government had resulted 
from a speedy victory, it might have 
re-endowcel the national tcmperaineut 
with that genial urbanity, of which 
Fnuicc used proudly to boast as its 
heritage from old Latin civilization. 
An able French writer, M. Marcel 
Boulenger, asks the question : “ Sommes 
nous encore polis ? " arul answers it 
with an emphatic negative. He sug- 
gests that the French have not recovered 
their traditional ptditeiiei^, which was 
impaired by the humiliation of the 
Franco-Prussian War, because the traces 
of 1870-71 were not wiped out by the 
German surrender of 1918. 

Thou§^ Alsace and Lorraine were 
restored to France, so many limitations 
have been impost on the legitimate 
flrttitl of victory that it is no wonder if a 
^iril oi discontent should continue in a 
narion aggrieved that, after aU its 
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sacrifices, real victory was still uno 
achieved. There are aged men in 
France to-day who, though they were 
no lovers of the Se^nd Empire, recall 
with pride the triumphal march through 
Paris in 1859 of the troops of Magenta 
and Solferino, who brought back with 
them the spoils of Nice and Savoy, 
putting the nation into good temper 
with, a government become unpopular ; 
and they contrast the happy result of 
the Austrian campaign in which France 
had no warrant to participate, and 
that of the Great War which was 
toned upon Fram*e. 

Victory Without Exultation 

ITbs the victory over Germany was 
1101 <^f a kind to produce any spirit of 
exliilaiation in the nation. It was 
Tranre and not Germany that had to 
induic the sorxow and ruin of invasion. 
For four years and a quarter, while the 
Gein)an soil w«xs more immune from 
damage than sea-piotccted England, 
the Wthest provinces of France, up to 
the gates uf Paris, wcie laid waste and 
dren*.hed with the blood of the young 
generats'.in of Fienchmcn and of their 
Bntish Allies When the armistice 
f'ame it was officially announced that 
the Germans were beaten. But m 
France there were few signs of victory. 

There vus unspeakable relief at the 
ending of those vears of cannige* when 
day by day in thousands of towns and 
villages the women watched the mayor 
come* forth from the Maine, whither 
came the news from the front, and 
waited to see at which doors he would 
knock, the messenger of death. 

War Ravages RedreMed by Induitry 

There was thankfulness that fate had 
not given to Germany the power to dic- 
tate the terms of peace. But soon it was 
felt that Germany, the wanton provoker 
of the war, was let off with a penalty 
lenient compared with that which, in 
case of its victory, it would have 
imposed on France, and which certainly 
would have included the dismember- 
ment of France and its total impoverisb- 
meat by fine and confiscation. The 
old sores oi 1870-71, handed down 


to succeeding generations, not having 
been healed by the German defeat, no 
new spirit of ^cerfulness in the nation 
can be recorded. At the same time the 
people in the provinces have -set to work 
with dogged serenity to redress the 
ravages of the war and the dis- 
advantages of the peace, with their 
indomitable industry, which is not a 
new element in the spirit of France. 

That love and aptitude for hard work, 
together with the memory of the horrors 
sufiered by the victors in the war, are 
bamers proof against the infiltration 
of the spirit of militarism in the French 
nation, confraiy to the imputations of 
some English critics, who ought to know 
better. It is not difficult to show that 
militarism unless a new meaning is 
attached to that term, has no effective 
existence in Fiance. Before the war, 
notwithstanding the unrequited offence 
of Germany, French policy was culpably 
pacifist. 

A Sacrifice to Pacifism 

In 1905 the ilisrrusstil of that excellent 
Mnii'stei loi Foieign Affairs, M. Del- 
cdsse, to pie.jse the Kaiser was a fatal 
act of sul>«ic' vieiicy to Germany. M. 
l>‘J<asse had Lu i*n at tho Quai d'Oisay 
for the long ttrm i>f seven years under 
f nn narii’'t^ is The last of them, 

M Ivt'UvuT, v*n)‘no(\ the confidence 
of the ( O'-nuivAit in fin inciers, who, 
then ..tS MOW, wert tendcily solicitous 
for the piospejLU> ot Germany. He 
had told I lie Germ.m Ambassador in 
Paris how he admiicd the Kaiser, and 
that Fnmcc did not want revenge, 
but peace at any price. Thereupon the 
Kaiser's government demanded the 
dismissal of M. Dclcassc on the ground 
that he was negotiating an alliance 
with England, and threatened that if 
such alliance were .:oncluded Germany 
would attack France. 

There was then at the British Fordgn 
Office a rare British jiroduct, a minister 
v> 4 io knew and understixxl the French. 
Lord Laasdowncliad, in 1904, negotiated 
the entente with France whfeh had 
smoothed away many causes of friction 
between the two countries. He now 
fomutty pfOpoMd that it should be 
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transformed into an alliance, and 
M. I>lcass6, on the day that he 
announced to the cabinet the British 
offer, was (Usiriissed from office — for fear 
of war with Germany. 

Political France was so pacifist that 
the portentous event of the refusal 
of the alliance — which, if concluded, 
might have made the Great War 
impossible — roused little interest in 
I)olitiral circles. Parliament was busy 
with the rupture of the Concordat, 
discussing such questions as to whether 
the cure or the mayor should have the 
right to order the ringing of the bells 
in the disestablished Church. 

Consciousness of the ultra-pacific 
policy of the Republic sharpened the 
exasperation of the French when Ger- 
many retorttxi by wantonly attacking 
them, and justified those who had 
never ceased to cherish the hope of 
revenge. It revived that warlike spirit 
which sent the youth of France en- 
thusiastic to join the colours at the 
country's call. 

But the long-drawn struggle on the 
ravaged soil of Franr e, with none of the 
romance of war to inspire their imagina- 
tion or to palliate their misery, sickened 
them of war and all its in('i(l(‘nts a 
sickener shared by the soldieis of theii 
British allies. 

Modern Warfare and Militarism 

The nameless horror of modern w'ar- 
farc has sunk de('p into the .soul of 
France in a campaign compared with 
which the retieat from M<j.scow was a 
military promenade. Even in the 
Franco - Prussian War there were 
episodes which cast a glory oN’cr defeat, 
such as the forlorn charge of the 
cuirassiers at Reichshofen. But in the 
Great War victory itself was destitute 
uf glamour. Yet cold courage of a finer 
temper was required from Frenph and 
British soldiers than that kindled by the 
cavalry chai:ge or the assault of a city. 

The result of such experience of war 
is that there is no militarism in France 
of the kind which gave Napoleon the 
support of the nation in his career of 
conquest and autocracy. StiU less is 

(Aae my of die mtiamt whM 
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acclaimed General Boulanger, though 
innocent of victory, *' en revenant dc 
la revue," when his black horse capti- 
vated a Paris weary of inglorious 
President Grevy and his attendant 
politicians. France still enjoys its 
parliamentary politicians, and none 
of* them is suspected of taking riding 
lesson.*;, as was the Abb^ Siiyte in 
1799, when he saw that the counter- 
revolution was certain, and would 
need a leader on horseback— his eques- 
trian ambitions being foil d by the 
return of General Bonaparte from 
Egypt. 

Civilian Miniatera ot War 
Nothing can be so far-fetched as the 
idea that the actual rulers of the Re- 
public are preparing the way for mili- 
tarism. All the prime ministers since 
the war have been old office-holders — 
" ministrablcs ’’—of anti-militarist type; 
and the resumption of the practice of 
having a civilian politician for War 
Minister bars the way for an am- 
bitious soldier, who might take ad- 
vantage of his position of official 
ascendancy at tlu‘ head of the army. 
M. ('Icmcnccau, the organizer of victory, 
had he been younger, and al>lo to counter 
the inttigues of the jealous, might have 
harl the ])owcr to make his government 
an instiument of militarism ; but this 
was not a likely proceeding for the 
old enemy of Boulanger. 

Militarism ImpOBsible in France 

It cannot be Uyo strongly repeated 
that militarism is incompatible with 
parliamentary government, and its 
establishment in France would put into 
the ranks of tlie unemployed all the 
politicians who have held bfficc for the 
last thirty years, except those who 
would submit to serve under a militaiy 
dictatorship. So the new regime, in the 
improbable case of its being supported' 
by a plebiscite, would be opposed by ai^' 
irrepressible phalanx of adroit and 
eloqueift politicians. For militarism 
signifies a government dominated by the 
army, such as that of Germany uodtf 
the Kaiser or of France under Napoleoii 
I/l—a r^ie unpossiNe to set up b 
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France without a revolution upsetting 
the parliamentary Republic. As the 
Great War did not produce the 
" Gdn^ral X ’* of Renan’s dreams there 
is HO more prosjxjct of a militarist 
government in France than theie is of 
a restoration of the monarchy. 

Armamentt a Form of Insurance 

France justly repudiates the charge 
of militarism. It insists that its policy 
of maintaining a large army is based on 
fear of Germany. I’Vance is indeed the 
nation which has the greatest desire 
and need for disarmament and ])eace. 
Those who accuse the French of keeping 
up a big arm\’ for reasons of iniht.irv 
vainglory know nothing of the spnit of 
Fr^ince or of the' condition of the 
country. With its feeble biith-iatc', 
anci its need of a niimeious iiopulation 
t^ ri'storc the ravages of the enemy, it 
cannot aiford to bestow its remaining 
inanh(X)d and its diminishc'd rcsouices 
on^tti army kept up to levive any 
distant tradition. 'Fhere is no place 
for militarism in France, and it it 
makes the sacrifice of niaintainiiig the 
stronge.st standing aimy in liuin|)e it 
is because of the unconsumecl menace 
of Germany, which forces upon hVance 
a |)olicy not of militarism, but of 
insurance. 

The French Point of View* 

That policy of insurance is closely 
connected with a by-product of the war 
which has had an unfortunate influence 
on the spirit of France. Years have 
passed since the official ending of the 
war ; by 1922 hostility to England had 
become an untowjird element in the 
spirit of France — the French Govern- 
ment and the British having joined 
issue on the capital problems of victory 
submitted to the Allies. We have 
nothing to do here with the texts of 
treaties or the proceedings of con- 
ferences. Our task is to note the effect 
on the spirit of France of their 
consequences. 

The unhappy disaccord of the two 
Governments first arose from the 
ignorance of the French point of view 
with which the British proposals were 


tactlessly presented to Britain’s ally. 
At this the French lYess and politicians 
showed a precipitate readiness to be 
irritated. That disposition might have 
been placated had any British spokes- 
man po.ssrssed a knowledge of the 
French temperament and had known 
how to use it with conciliatory wisdom. 
An elcmentarj course of French history 
would have taught that through the 
ages that susceptibility was always on 
the alert in France when Anglo-French 
relations wore in debate. When the 
war ceased and the two nations thought 
that their combined sacrifice had for 
ever l.iid low the menace of Germany, 
it seemed as though their immemorial 
vaiianci* had comv to a noble end — 
a fair pi ospect soon man cd by ignorant 
pel vcisity. 

The British Peace Delegations 

From the first the British delegations 
in France gave a bad impression to the 
Fiencli— even to giateful admirers of 
England. The staunchest of th(‘se, M. 
C'lemenceau, in a scathing epigiarn loo 
forcible to quote, summed up the social, 
ethical, and mental quality of some of 
them. Their attitude was not that of 
the representatives of a mourning and 
impoverished nation visiting an ally 
likewise stricken. Their big 'retinue 
resc'mbled a crowd of pleasure seekers 
lodged in luxurious hotels at the expense 
of the crippled taxpayer, who never knew 
what he had to pay for their diversions 
or how the greatness of England w'as 
asserted by undignified festival in Paris, 
and later at other attractive resorts in 
Europe. 

In this connexion an ingenuous 
English writer observed that the sister 
democracy of France would rejoice to 
see, as a new bond of harmony j^tween 
the two peoples, that England had 
followed its example in admitting to 
high office poor men of obscure origin, 
and in sending them to take part in 
international councils. When the 
Republic was young the legend of 
proletarian virtue was such that candi- 
dates for parliament would boast them- 
selves ** f^ de paysans/* when really 
they were of midd 1 e-cla» origin. That 
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illuskm soon passed, and later, when the 
Rqmblic was endangered by the Panamd 
and other scandals, Frenchmen would 
'congratidate Englbhmen that thdr 
government remained in the hands of 
men of substance and tradition, under 
no temptation to be venal. For until 
this century the Frendi, even when least 
friendly to England, envied and 
respect^ the English political system. 

British PoliciMil Moralitr 

Those who know not the modem 
secrets of Downing Street hope that the 
integrity of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord 
Salisbury still imposes its example. But 
there are Englishmen familiar with the 
coulisses of politics who doubt it, and 
their opinions are read beyond the 
English Channel. One of them, knighted 
for his services to the Allies as a war- 
correspondent and well known in France, 
wrote that the Coalition Government 
was the most sinister combination of 
corrupt materials ever known in English 
history." When this, and many a 
similar criticism from other English 
pens, was translated in the French 
joumak their commentary was obvious. 
Engtishiiien of authority, they said, 
wodld not make such aspersions unless 
they were true. 

The British oflkial thesis, that German 
prosperity is essential to the well-being 
of Europe, is only an economic 
conjecture ; while it is certain that the 
restoration of Germany, prospering in 
the non-payment of its war debts, will 
primarily benefit the cosmopolitan 
finandeis. 

The Jean of An Troditioo 

A curious feature of French discontent 
with England is the tendency of the 
national spirit to resort to historical 
reasons to esqilain the mutual discord. 
It is an ancient tradition. Samuel 
Wilberforoe, who had a knowledge 
of France unusual in an Engli^ 
ecclesiastic, went to Paris when the 
international situation had points of 
resembiimce with that of to-day. 
Ei^nd and. France had won the 
Crimean war. Their victorious alliance, 
then as now, was sealed by the sacrifice 


of French and British soldiers who 
fought side by side, and the two 
governments were officially friendly, 
thoifgh to quote a pamfdilet authorised 
later by the Emperor, “The alliance 
between France and England, which 
had seemed indissoluble, was 
threatened by disagreements arising 
from the interpretation of the 
conditions of peace." The bishop 
spent an evening at the Titilerics 
with the Emperor, he dined witli 
Thiers, and had long talks with 
Guiaot, Cousin, M^rim^, and Mignct — 
there were great names in France in 
those days, as in England. He thus 
heard the views of government and 
opposition, which were finally summed 
up by another well-informed French- 
man, who told him that " the old 
French hatred for England was un- 
abated, dating from Joan of Arc." 

It was the practice to evoke the 
Maid of Lorraine whenever Anglo- 
French relations were strained. But 
during the Great War, and for some time 
after, she was more aptly acclaimed as 
the symibol of reptilsfd invasbn. It 
was the achievement of the British 
delegates to revive the legend of a Joan 
of Arc who personifi^ enmity to 
England, and to bring out ail the old 
histories of anti-English grievance from 
the Heights of Abraham to tiic Kock 
of St. Helena. Sometimes Lafayette 
was put on the scene, to be with- 
drawn when America, too friendly to 
Great Britain, seemed oblivious of 
Yorictown. 

Street NcMnaaelettue 

A proof of the general interest taken 
by the French in international affairs is 
their impulsive practice of giving to 
well-lnKnim streets the names of foreign 
potentates whose nationality for & 
moment is popular in France. Ang^- 
Pari$ians, most loyal to the British 
Crown, regret to find the slxty-years-old 
Avenue de TAlma re-baptizi^ Avenue 
Georges V. We may hope that that 
august name mgy in^ire reflect in 
France sixty yearn hence. But there 
are new names given to thoroivglifrres 
alter the war which already have lost 
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their prestige in French hearts. 
President Wilson, from being a hero, 
was held up to reprobation, but not 
before his name had been adopted for 
a street sign in scores of French 
towns, as well as in Paris. 

Tlie periodic friendliness of the French 
fur English-speaking America shows 
that diSerence of language is not of 
much account as a cause of Anglo- 
phobia. One incident, in this connexion, 
which did not improve Anglo-French 
rclatioas, was due to American influence 
«is mud) as to British — the virtual 
substitution of English for French as 
the language of diplomacy. The spirit 
of the French, proud of the primacy of 
their language in international councils, 
was sorely and justifiably tried it. 
In England, not one person in ten 
thousand knew of this change in dipio- 
matic usage. From Brest to Marseilles 
it was commented upon as another 
slight to France inflicted by England. 

Infhieiiee of the PTcte 

In a land which, in 19x4, saw its 
third invasion in a hundred years, every 
class of the people has reason to he 
interested in international questions. 
On both sides of the Channel a numb^ 
of newspapers have used their power to 
excite animosity between &e two 
Allies. In this the French journals have 
done more widespread harm than the 
English, not because they are more 
violent, but because the pc^ular element 
in the British nation Imys journals 
primarily for news relating to sport — 
unconnected with the game and gamble 
of politics; while in France the part 
of the paper most interesting (after the 
feuiUeton) to the people is that sriiich 
deals with French exterior relations. 

The condeige, who has no counteirpart 
in England, is an expert in foreign 
affairs; the commercial travdler is a 
disseminator of political gossip ; for the 
petty iuictiom^, diplomacy has no 
secrets; and th^ all read, with om- 
tagious indignation, of the artifices of 
England as reveaM in their papers^ 
few of which ever intimate that the 
people of England, exoq>t as taxpayers, 
have little share in the mutual official 
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antagonism of the two allied countries. 
The worst provocation offered by the 
Briti^ Government does not excuse the 
ribald licence of the Parisian ** comic 
Press, with its ignoble anti-English 
caricatures. They foment a feeling of 
popular malevolence wludi has some* 
times taken the form of insults offered 
to Brit)^ subjects by minor officials, 
or even of outrage to the British 
uniform, stained on battlefields, the 
memory of which ou|^t to be sacred to 
every Frenchman. Sudr painful inci- 
dents, deplored by all that is best in 
Fiance, are not only signs of ill-feelmg. 

Britiah Preatiee m Pranee 

They also show that, at a time when, 
apart from its politicians and profiteers, 
the British nation was never worthier 
of respect, owing to its sacrifices in the 
war, the name of British citizen has no 
longer the protective prestige it enjo3red 
in the ** Givis Romanus" days of 
Palmerston — when he said that "A 
British subject, in whatever land, shall 
feel confident that the strong arm of 
England will protect him against any 
wrong.” 

While amateur British plenipoten- 
tiaries have irritated the French, they 
have not inculcated respect for England, 
and by reducing diplomatists to the 
status of clerks in attendance on poli- 
ticians they have impaired the authority 
of Britannic diplomacy. 

The Link of Blood 

It Is to be hoped that the spirit of 
France may be recalled from the path of 
hostility to England, towards which it' 
has be^ driven by the influences we 
have noted. Englidi lovers of France 
are consoled in their anxiety by constant 
proof of the abiding friendship for 
England of the soundest dements in ' 
the French nation. At the darkest . 
moment of official dfsaccord an English- ' 
man mi^t visit Frendi country homes 
without any sign to remind him that 
there was dissoisioD between Er^land 
and France, provided he avoided the 
newspapers if both countries. In 
peac^ homes, away from the zone of 
German devastation, there is nothing to 
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PARIS VIEWED FROM WASIMODO’S LOFTY EYRIE 
Woodrotts changes have been wrought m Paris rinoe the famous gargoyles ware first set npen the Sowars 
of Notre Dame To-day this Mi^ke creature's cm command the sacristy that occ u pis s the site 
of the old Archbishop's HousSi scan the Fonts de rArehevtehd and Do la Toumellei and, round the 
bend, the s|dendkl Pmt d'Austerfats, and watch the sasohe risinc Imm many factory chimneys 
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LOOKING WESTWARD OVER THE CITY Uh LlbHI 
Superb views are obtained from the roof of Notre Dame owing to Us central position in the tie de la 
Cit^ In the Seine. At the foot of the south-western tower the Pont au Double crosses the nver, and, 
beyond, one sees the Petit Pont the dome of the Hdtel des Invalided the tapering Eiffel Tower, and 
in ttie haie, the twin turrets of the Trocadfeo 
PMo, DoM MiLntk 
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recall the war excq)t the empty -places 
of sons of the house who never came 
back from it. 

Such pathetic reminders of the 
German crime nurture a feeling of 
tender sympathy between hosts and 
guests. For the bereaved French know 
that side by side with the graves of their 
sons are those of countless English boys 
who died fighting for France. Here we 
find a noble expression of the .spirit of 
France engendered by the war, and it 
is a pity tlmt such a sentiment should be 
disturb^ by the wrangles of politicians. 

Preoeh end British Comradet in Arms 

If the English traveller goes forth 
into the fields and talks with busy 
peasants who, toiling for the recovery 
of French prosperity more effectively 
than the politicians, have no time to 
read newspapers, he will hear from 
those who went through the war nothing 
but goodwill and admit ation for “ les 
rudes soldats " sent by England to 
share their hardships and beat down 
their enemies. 

Ledsnd of the Esprit /Vonoeau 

So far we have dealt with the spirit 
of France as it has been affected or 
generated by the Great War, not, 
however, without mentioning other 
aspects of it. In 1914, France — as well 
as other countries — was undergoing an 
evolution so forcible that the great 
commotion of the war scarcely inter- 
rupted or diverted it. There had been 
much talk of an esprit nouveau springing 
up in France, an idealistic movement 
which was to unite all Frenchmen under 
a new dispensation of brotherly love. 

It was a visionary fantasy invented 
by praiseworthy writers, mostly Parisian, 
a^ it had no foundation on facts, 
in a period which began with the 
bitter polemics connected with Dis- 
establishment and ended with the 
Caillaux-Calmette drama on the eve 
of the war. In the provinces there was 
no trace of it, either at the polling- 
booths, or among the industrious popula- 
tions which care not for politics. The 
war came, and in half a week the whole 
natuMi was united by the real spirit 


of France, which was not an esprit 
nouveau, being as old as the word 
** patnotisme " m its modem sense. 

Effect! of the Meohenical A|e 

Under the new civilization, issue of 
the mechanical age and diffusing its 
influence over all countries, there is no 
place for that French idealism which 
prepared the ground for the great 
Revolution, and later determined the 
policy and fate of governments. The 
idealistic temperament may survive in 
France, just as traditionalism may linger 
in England. But things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.*' So neither 
one nor the other can have any practical 
efficaev in face of the mechanical 
invasion. This has been in progress for 
a hundred years, but up to the present 
century its results in the way of rapid 
communication and locomotion were 
chiefly economical. Now so pervading 
has the movement become that it is 
changing to one uniform standard 
all the social, material, and moral 
conditions of human life, regardless of 
frontiers— the only bar to complete 
assimilation being difference of language. 

The war, instead of checking the 
movement, took possession of it, and 
notified that henceforth the instruments 
of peaceful progress were not the only 
trophies of the mechanical age. It 
now produced the direst engines of 
slaughter— the aeroplane, the tank, the 
gas-bomb, the submarine — ^which re- 
moved the conditions of the Great War 
farther from those of the wars of 
Napoleon and Nelson than the latter 
were from those of the pre-gunpowder 
era. The *'furia francese," which was 
a glorious expression of the spirit of 
France on the battlefield, had to give 
way to a colder courage less in aca>rd 
with the French temperament. 

Beforb the Great War Uie spirit of 
France was being sensibly affected by 
the p^eful progress of mechanical 
inventipn. Those who doubted it are 
now convinced by the results of its 
precipitate advance since the war. In 
Paris, the usurpation of the handsome 
thonn^hfares by motor-traffic is 
changing the mentality of the capital. 
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with its far-reaching influence 
throughout France. Though a most 
industrious city, Paris was the pleasant 
home of flinerie — ^not merely the 
pastime of idlers or sightseers, but the 
resource and the solace of the busy man 
uf letters, the philosopher, and the artist. 

How many problems have been 
discussed in the course of a stroll on 
the Boulevards, or the Champs Klys(^, 
or of a ramble from the Latin Quarter 
to Montmartre ? How often have such 
walks been described in memoirs and 
romances? Nevermore will they be 
so recorded. The Boulevards are so 
(lead as a social resort that it is 
threatened to bury them in a subway 
for foot passengers. The once sumptuous 
panorama of the Champs Elyses 
resembles an overcrowded railway track. 
So the rash pedestrian who dart's to 
discuss philosophy as he paces the 
Parisian asphalt, or to muse on the 
f incies of his imagination— often inspired 
by the scene of old Paris — finds that 
sauntering has become a capital offence 
in its former sanctuary. 

Menace to French Traditions 

The French were always the most 
animated people in Europe, with vivjicity 
which attained to fury in “times of 
trouble. But from the spirit of France 
in normal times prcKlteded animation 
without haste, and vivacity without 
hustle, a quality reflected in French 
literature. Now, while promenaders 
on the surface of Paris are the prey of 
constant peril, half the population 
takes part in the violent rush of the 
underground railway, where the tearing 
crowcis have lost all Parisian character- 
istics, and the influence is contagious. 
After the war an historic theatre revived 
Regnard's exquisite comedy, " Attendez 
moi sous rOrme," a masterpiece of 
leisurely grace, an<l the actors, influenced 
by the spirit of the age, made move- 
ment of the play so rapid, that someone 
suggested that it should be called 

Attendez moi sous le Mdtro.*' 

This is only a trifling menace to the 
theatre compared with another cosmo- 
politan influence which is the direct 
result of scientific invention. The 


cinematograph threatens to impair an 
art in which France is supreme — the 
art of dramatic diction. It is the 
triumph of the gesture over the spoken 
word ; the sacrifice of human speech in 
an art of which it is the essential com- 
plement to the limited needs of the 
deaf and dumb. The greatest actors in 
the world, the French, though animated 
in conversation, arc on the stage sober 
of gesture. Napoleon asked Talma 
where he had learned thi' secret of 
restraint in his consummate art. He 
replied that it was at the Convention, 
where the most impassioned speeches, 
on which depended human lives, were 
delivered without gesticulation. 

Perfection of Dramatic Diction 

The spoken word in the theatre, which 
Talma acted, has been the pattern of 
eloquence for generations of Frenchmen. 
There is many a public speaker, un- 
known beyond his own region, who 
visits Paris, like the Abbd Guilrel, whom 
Anatole France brought up from the 
country to take a lesson of declamation 
at the Commie Fran^aise. It will be a 
more deadly blow to the French tongue 
than its displacement as the language 
of diplomacy if ever its dramatic 
literature is degraded to be the frame- 
work for pantomimic antics — a change 
which would debase the national spirit 
hitherto nurtured on the representation 
of its classical masterpieces. 

Influence of the Corned ie Pranpaite 

There is no more edifying spectacle in 
France than the Com^die Fran 9 aise, 
crowded on a fine Sunday aftem(X)n by 
people of every class devoting their 
holiday to greet the recitation of 
familiar passages where Ph6dre laments 
her lover, and Harpagon his money-box, 
with all the jeu de th^itre centuries 
old. The present is not one of the 
most brilliant epochs of the Comddie 
Fran^aise ; but the popular success 
which attended its celebration of the 
tercentenary of Moli&re showed that the 
war has not deprived it of its tradition, 
which is threatened by other influences. 

These observations do not apply to 
the contemporary drama. Of it. 
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eminent French critics say that in 
common with all literature of to-day 
it has no distinctive characteristic to 
mark an epoch. The (picstion arouses 
such keen interest in France that several 
“ inquests '* have been published, giving 
the opinions on the subject of the best- 
known writers of France. 

Present State of Literature 

Their general conclusion is some- 
what as follows : Though the out- 
put of books has been large, and 
increasi^d by numerous prizes offered 
by academics and other societies, the 
period since the war has not pro- 
duced any literature wliich shows sign 
of rellecting any m.uked (hange in the 
spirit of France. M.iny “ war books " 
have been wiitten, some of them 
excdlent, u laling “ anecdotes in the 
h'rem h sensi -of the struggle at the 
Front, and of the existence of those 
left at hfniie — chiefly women, lint while 
much good liteiature has birii jiublished, 
then* are no real symptoms of a new 
movement. The war suipiised the 
nation at a moment of uncertain 
fiansition, when no definite loute had 
been taken in liteiatuie or art, distinct 
from the teiKl“iu ies of the <jld fin de 
siecle. 

1822 and 1922 

Some optimistic writ(*is, who* recog- 
nize that there is no literary movement 
to-day which reflects the changing spirit 
of France, and wlio liope that the 
present iieriod of lu'sitancy w'ill l>e 
succeeded by a characteristic era. draw 
a parallel with the situation a hundred 
years ago. 'liien also there w'as no 
distinctive literary movement, while a 
W'onderful epoch of productiveness was 
at liand rivalling in splendour the 
Grand Sidcle, movement succeeding 
movement, reflecting the varying moods 
of the spirit of France till the cent ary 's 
end. But there is no analogy between 
1822 and 1922 on which to build up 
hopes. 

In 1822 France had just emerged 
from a long convulsion the like of which 
no nation had ever survived. The 
Revolution, with the violent abolition 


of the old regime, the reconstruction of 
France by Napoleon, and under his 
lead the conquest of continental Europe, 
had transformed the spirit of France, 
and the generation which assisted at 
this tumultuous renaissance had no 
time for literary action, though there 
were signs of something coming. 

There was the disorganization of the 
cla.ssical ideal, that projection of the 
spirit of France w’hich had influenced 
Europe for a century and a lialf, until 
Europe itself was reorganized by the 
French Revolution. It was a new and 
rejuvenescent France in i(S22, with no 
points of similarity between it and the 
post-war Fiance of to-day, wiiich was 
about to bt'gin a new and peaceful 
conquest of civilization. Its first 
(operation was tin* Romantic movement, 
a reaction .ig.iinst the old classical ideal, 
which w.is eiic()iiraged by the example 
of English litei.iture. 

The New Idealism 

There arc Biitish influences again at 
work in France, but, alas, in a different 
tlirection to that movement which 
insj)ired ('hateaubiiand to say: It is 

Waller Scott w'ho made the Revolution 
of i8}o.'’ It is to be feared that these 
new influences mav have a moie 
injurious effect on the sjuht of I'rancc 
and on its language e\en than the lo.ss 
in the war of a sad number of young 
writeis who gave the brightest promist* 
of illustrating Fiench literature and of 
perhaps initiating a new school. 

F’ormerly the French lepiobated the 
English because they were addicted to 
drink and to ])rize-tighling, ili unkenness 
and boxing being signs «)f a brut.il 
temperament. Since then Biitish in- 
sobriety has a rival in F'n'nch alcoholism, 
while the prize-ring has become a high 
altar of French patriotism. This is no 
exaggeration. 

After the general election of 1919 
the Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine 
came to the Chamber to take their 
scats. It was a pathetic sjpectaclu to 
see them on their way to sit in the 
French Parliament from which they had 
been excluded since 1871, and a re- 
spectable little crowd assembled to hail 
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MEN WHO HELP TO MAINTAIN THE SPIRIT OF VILLENEUVE 
Unlike the Fkench army, the sister service, still animated by the traditim its historic past, to 
recruited to a large extent from volunteers, the majority of whom come from Botany. thm 
“ matelots " In the photograph are standing on the quay at VUlefraae^ an impor^t naval station 
whose whits houses nestle amid oUve-ooveied bills oveilooidnc the Medltemnean 
Pkah, DmtM HtUUh 
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in their persons the restitution of the 
annexed provinces. 

But that same day Paris saw another 
patriotic sight on a more grandiose 
scale. At the Gare du Nord there 
arrived a French pugilist, fresh from a 
victory in England If a few hundreds 
cheered Alsace-Lorraine re-entering the 
Palais Bourbon, thousands of the 
democracy of Paris gave the prize- 
fighter a welcome more boisterous than 
any received by a marshal of France 
returning from the battle-ground. If 
this manifestation did not point to the 
decline of idealism in France, it showed 
at least that French ideals are changing 
their bases, with transforming conse- 
quences to the spirit of France. 

Culture Suoriiced to Mutculurity 

More widespread than the popularity 
of boxing is that of a less unwholesome 
English import — football. Its vogue* 
extends to climates in France not 
favourable to sweltering games. One 
has to live in a southern town, where 
the heat is greater in February than in 
an English May, to realise how British 
sport has taken hold of the youth of 
France. Throughout the land they 
read few books. The bookseller's ^op, 
once a sort of literary club in a country 
town, has gone. The numbers of 
students in the higher faculties are 
decreasing. The Fr^ich are becoming 
a nation of athletes on the English 
model, and the State is munificently 
endou^ the new religion. Critics 
protest against this revolution which is 
sacrificing Latin culture to Anglo-Saxon 
muscularity. 

Thu Jargon of Sport 

An eminent patron of the athletic 
movement admits that *' Les champion- 
nats de sport, la fi^vre du ring de &>xe, 
la violence du football, excluent* la 
meditation indispensable aux choses 
de I'esprit.*’ Him words are quoted 
not only for the sound sense disguised 
in Arv^Frendi jargon, but as an 
example of the vitiating influence of 
Eng^ sport in the French language. 


In the past the lingo of the Turf was 
imported from England for racing 
purposes, but this was seen only on the 
back sheets of newspapers, and was 
rarely used outside Paris and its 
environs. It is mc^ serious when 
literary journals of wide circulation are 
full of distortions of the French language, 
such as those just quoted from a cultu^ 
pen. It seems as though the price which 
France has to pay for cultivating 
muscular cosmopolitanism is nothing 
less than the sacrifice of its language, 
the noble organ of the spirit of the 
nation, which is bound to deteriorate 
if the purity of that organ is per- 
manently impaired. 

An important feature of the cult of 
athleticism is its extension to women. 
It has made such progress since the 
introduction of lawn tennis as a game 
for girls thirty years ago that the 
" Education physique et sportive de la 
jeunc fille " is now an artide of educa- 
tional programmes, and will soon be 
recognized by the State. The training 
of French girls in physical exercises is 
said to have improved already the 
physique of the race. In giving them a 
certain measure of freedom it facilitated 
the movement of feminine emancipation 
which came with the war. 

Bnuiiioipation of Women in Prnnoe 

Some French writers (though theirs is 
perhaps an exaggerated view) regard this 
movement as the only social change 
caused directly by the war. Till then 
the majority of young French girls were 
still Verlaine's *'ing6iues aux bandeaux 
plats qui vivent presque inconnues 
dans les romans." 

The emancipation of the unmarried 
girl whidi advanced during the war has 
nothing in conunon with the political 
emancipation of women in England. 
Few French women in any class want to 
vote or to have anything to do with 
politics, for which t^ have a whole- 
some contempt. Though the Bar was ' 
thrown open to women years ago the 
female advocate arouses no interest. 
The movement of sc^^alled emancipa- 
tion caused by the war has affected 
chiefly the well-to-do classes whose 


even when used by a learned member 
of the Institute. 
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daughters saw how English girls, always 
lefs restricted than them^ves, were 
in hospitals and in ambulances even in 
the battle line, attaining an unprece- 
dented degree of liberty, of which the 
most revolutionary feature, from the 
French point of view, was the suppres- 
sion of the chaperon. 

This social upheaval, creating anew 
type of maiden in the cultivated classes, 
who have considerable influence on the 
tone of literature, cannot fail to effect a 
change in the spirit of France. At the 
same time it affects only a small propor- 
tion of the female population. I'he 
millions of French women who form the 
backbone of France grew up without 
the protection of chaperons. It is they 
who in town and country have " run ’* 
the serious business of France. The 
shops, the inns, the big farms, the 
little peasant properties, when prosper- 
ous, owe their prosperity to women. 

State Educatioa of Women 

In England, some of the worst cases 
of shirking military service wore in rural 
districts, where labourers were exempted 
on the excuse that if they were not kept 
at home agriculture would polish. Nut 
so in France. There the women ac- 
complished the work of the men si*nt to 
the Front, being before that emergency 
already skilkxl in all the pioductivc 
labours of the country-side -digging, 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping — illus- 
trating the spiiit of France, of which 
few of them had ever heard, ju.^t because 
it was their duty and habit. 

It would need a volume to tell cu' the 
ditfiTeiit ways in which the women 
influence and mould the spirit of France. 
Changes arc aliead, and they will not be 
like those produced by the feministic 
movement in England. One of the 
greatest importance has been on way 
for some years. It is the changed out- 
look of women of every class owing to 
the development of higher education. 
How is this going to affect the generality 
of women ? One point among many is 
of special interest. A new generation of 
women, except a minority who attended 
the Catholic Ecoles Libres, has been 
educated in State schools, elcmentaiy 


and secondary, without religious 
teaching. 

At home they have for the most part 
been brought up religiously. Baptised 
in infancy, their First Coi^union has 
been celebrated with all the ceremony 
which makes that rite the most import- 
ant of family festivals, even when the 
father is anti<lerical. But if afterwards 
a girl enters a secondary school the 
influences there are usually ** hue.*’ Is 
this then producing a new type of young 
French woman, and if so what influence 
will it have on the spirit of France? 

The Choral 

In the anti-clerical days of Gambetta 
and Jules Ferry it was said that if 
French women had had the franchise 
they would have voted a war with Italy 
for the restitution of the temper^ 
power of the Pope. The women of 
France, now as then, do not want a vote 
for any purpose, but if they were com- 
pelled to exercise it they would pro- 
bably be fi'ir from unanimous in 
accepting political direction from their 
spiritual advisers, as did their mothem 
and grandmothers. 

The question of the Church in rela- 
tion to the spirit of France is also one 
which cannot be dealt with in a page. 
Hero, no doubt, the war has m^e a 
sensible difference. On the eve of it 
the anti-clcricalisin which had broken 
the Concordat and dissolved the religious 
associations was losing some of its 
bitterness. But there was no serious 
reaction in view, 'flie war came, and 
when thousands of French youths were 
dying every day the churches were 
filled by those who were left behind, 
chiefly sorrowing women. 

The War mod Tolerenoe 

When the war ended the churches were 
frequented by men in greater numbers 
than had bc^ seen for years, many of 
them soldiers who had come through the 
war. This was lemarked not only in 
regions where religious observance is 
traditional, as in Brittany. At Bordeaux, 
a typical dty of moderate opinion, the 
great cath<^al. was crowded with 
congregations exclusively of men. 
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whenever a popular preacher was 
announced. 

This is not to say that there were 
definite signs of a religious revival in 
France. It was rather that, from the 
anguish for the dead and the joy for 
those who had come back, a spirit of 
tolerance was passing over the nation. 

Gallant Conduct of the Clergy 

This new spirit was encouraged by the 
gallant conduct of the clergy in the 
war. The military service of priests 
and of seminarists, ardentlv opposed by 
the bishops and the clericals, had turned 
out to be a blessing for the Church. 

Had the priests been exempted from 
war seivice as ministers of religion 
were in Britain they would have been 
treated, however unjustly, as licensed 
traitors and cowards. As it was, when 
a village cure, even in an anti-clerical 
region, fell before the enemy he was 
revered as a martyr ; and when he 
returned from the war, maimed or 
w'caring a ribbon won for valour, he 
became the hero of the parish, the 
bitterest free-thinker not danng to 
insult him. 

The situation in Alsace-Lorraine wris 
also matter for consideration. There, 
under German rule, the Church had 
been tieated handsomely in contrast to 
the harassing policy of the French 
Kepublic. It would never do to allow 
the satisfaction of the jpopulations, 
brought back to France, to be marred 
by the feelmg that in matters of religion 
they were exchanging a regime of favour 
and prospeiity for one of neglect and 
irritation. 

Reluiiont with the Vatican 

So for this and other reasons the 
French government look advantage of 
the conciliatory spirit passing over 
the nation by renewing diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. It was a 
pity that the Concordat could not have 
be^ restored also. But the Senate, 
which reflects the fundamental opinion 
of the nation more faithfully than the 
fluctuating Chamber, so opposed the 
appointment of an ambass^r to the 
Papal Court and the recq>tion of a 


Nuncio in Paris-— even threatening to 
refuse the vote for the expenses of the 
Roman mission — that the government 
saw it had gone to the farthest limit of 
braving the anti-clerical tradition of the 
Republic. 

One difficulty the government had to 
contend with was the public belief that 
the Vatican under the late Pope, during 
the war, had been a German agency 
hostile to France. This impression was 
not remo\’ed by the enigmatic utterances 
of the Holy See under a new pontificate. 
It took a paradoxical form one day at 
the Chamber when a pacifist deputy, in 
plcadmg for collaboration with Gcimany, 
<j noted in support of his argument a 
j)dpdl declaration, which produced the 
singular spectacle of the Extreme Left 
loudly applauding the utterance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. This did not mean 
that the Radicals and Socialists wcie 
contemplating the restoration of the 
Concordat and the return of the monks. 
It only signified that the Holy See, by 
its ambiguous language at the time of 
the conference at Genoa, had so('med 
to favour not only (krmany but also 
the Bolshevists of liussia. 

Socialism 

The mention of the parties of the 
Extieme Left raises the question of the 
extent to which Socialism exen ises influ- 
ence on the spirit of Fiance at the 
present day. Politically, it has less 
power than at any period of this 
centurv. The Socialist gioups in the 
Chamber have few’er members than in 
previous parliaments, though elections 
for local bodies have shown a certain 
increase in the Socialist vote. But, 
generally speaking. Socialism is a less 
serious danger in France than in Eng- 
land. The addition to its groups by 
the introduction of new organizations 
labelled " Communist ” or “ ^Ishevist '* 
has not strengthened its representation 
in parliament. 

In England there is always an exag- 
gerated idea of the strength of Socialism 
in France. It dates from the Insur- 
rection of the Commune in 1871, which 
even a well-informed'writer like Lecky, 
mistaking the meaning of the word 
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** Communard/’ called the “ Communist 
Revolution." It had nothing to do with 
Communism, being a movement in 
favour of communal automony, which 
if successful would have made the 
Commune of Paris, with its revolu- 
tionary elements, supreme in France. 
But though Karl Marx blessed it as 
a revolutionary movement, it was not 
founded on the doctrine associated with 
his name. 

The obstacles to the serious advance 
of Communistic Socialism in France have 
been, first, the individualist character 
of the French, derived from the great 
Revolution, which defended the principle 
of property in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man ; and, second, the in- 
stitution of peasant - proprietorship, 
which has been a strong defence 
against the theory of State-ownership 
of the land The pure doctrine of the 
Revolution is rarely discu^ssed nowadays ; 
and as for peasant-proprietorship, small 
properties have been divided and sub- 
divided into such minute paiccls, under 
the testamcntar>’ laws, that they are 
becoming too small to give much sense 
of landowning to the proprietors. 

Socialiim in Rural France 

Ihis is one of the reaains why the 
peasant in regions where minute sub- 
division his operated is found to be 
amenable to the plausible Socialist 
doctrine which has made sensible pro- 
gress in certain rural districts. The 
propaganda is sometimes found to have 
its origin in the proximity of industrial 
centres where trade unions are active. 
In one entirely rural department where 
the peasantry had become very 
prosperous after the war, a wave of 
communistic theory (not practice) 
invaded it, wfaidi was traced to the 
influence of Spatridi and Italian work- 
men employed in iron works just beyond 
the departmental boundary. 

An unloolced-for feature of rural 
Socialism to-day is that it is most 
pppular where the peasants are richest. 
Their sudden increase of wealth, instead 
of pramotiiig content, seems to impel 
them to dmire .for more. This th^ 
drmunof obtain^ by the ii^iplicatioo^ 


Socidistic doctrines, which they fatu- 
ously imagine will minister to their 
increasing love of luxury. Easily-earned 
money and easy means of communica- 
tion, by the motor traffic which has 
destroyed the peace of the beautiful 
rural roads of France, and has 
facilitated access to the towns where 
there is every temptation to squander, 
are having an injurious influence on the 
saving habits of the peasant. 

Paper Currency end Pruf[elity 

One minor cause of this is curious. 
Travellers are familiar the paper 
money which since the wai has flooded 
France — once the storehouse of gold 
and silver. The dirty little scraps 
bearing the names of Bayonne, 
P^ngueux, Caen, and .srores of other 
country towns which have a Chamber 
of Commerce authorized to issue the 
debased currency, are not adapted for 
hoarding in the proverbial stocking. 
So when a peasant has received on 
market day, instead of a bag of gold 
and a pile of substantial ci own-pieces 
a squalid packet of notes, he loses 
account of their value and is willing 
to squander at all (\ents the low 
denominations of the paper ciiriency, 
in defiance of the tradition which, by 
the saving frugality of the people, has 
made France the richest of nations. 
If the new coinage ha.s come too late 
to check the habit, and if moved by 
other influences, the French peasant 
ceases to save and to be the stand-by 
of the nation when public funds are 
needed, a change in the spirit of France 
will take place, the operation of which 
is impossible to forec^t. 

In the foregoing pages it has been 
possible to give only some slight indi- 
cations of the tendencies of the Spirit 
of France after the war. The effects 
of that great disturbance will not 
imj»robably be merged in the world-wide 
revdution of the mechanical age, which 
is mternationalisiiig all peoples; and 
it can hardly be hoped that it will 
leave intact the Spirit of France 
wbidi for five centuries has had a 
paramoiint influence on the history 
of dvfliKftllcm* 
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^MONSIEUR LE MAIRE” 8IQN8 LEGAL DOCUMENTS AT HIS OFFICE 
Thou^ often of very humble birth, the French me) or it both the wnwientetfveof the iocel coounnne 
^ ^ fovemment He it elected by e muiiicqial oounol onotmting ef from 


turn to him to lettle quettioot of all corti, and he L head of the local pohoe 
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I. Social Life Under the Third Republic 

By Hamfltoo Fyfe 

Spiaal Correspondent m France dnnng the Great War 


T he first thing to be said about the 
French i)eople is that they are 
wrongly called a Latin people 
There is a strong Latin element m them, 
which comes out in their subservience to 
bureaucracy, in their pnfertnee for 
ideas which are logical and four square, 
and their distrust of the m)rstical, the 
huge, cloudy symbols of high romance * 
which mean so much to the English race 
But their descent and their spintual 
make up are more Celtic than Latin 
They are difftrent from the peoples of 
the Celtic fnngc, who have betn pushed 
on to the fringe by more energetic 
stocks The trench are the Celts who 
have remained m the centre and 
prospered To the Englishman the 
\LTy term Celtic 
suggests failure in 
the matcnal sensi 
German wnters 
have gone so far 
as to suggest that 
tlie Celts have no 
right to exist 
These judgements 
have the French 
out of account In 
France we can 
study the Celt in 
prospenty, the Celt 
who has dropped 
poetry and become 
a smiling, shrewd 
materialist 
It IS the matena- 
lism of the French 
which has made 
them the most 
avihzed people m 
Europe They hve 
m and for the 
world Few of 
them, if we except 
the Melons, have 
any real b^ef m 


the supernatural They aim at getting 
the best out of this hfe, and they succeed 
m that endeavour better, on the whole, 
than any of the ir neighbours Contrast 
the French peasant or labourer with 
those who belong to the same classes in 
Fngland The frenchman carnes him 
self like the equal of all the world, though 
without any boonsh assertiveness He 
works hard perhaps not so hard as the 
Englishman, but with more zest 'He i‘ 
far liettcr nourished and he gets vastly 
more enjoyment out of his food Ht 
shows an appreciation of pleasant forms 
colours, and buildmgs He takes of 
his hat to no man as an ac knowledge 
ment of mferiority He takes it off tc 
every man well s to every woman 
in order to show 
his respect for their 
-and for himself 
Here IS a sketet 
of the 1 reneh 
pccLsant made b> 
a writer whe 
knew him well 
P G Hamerton 

Ignorant but full 
of intelligence hi*- 
m inners are excel 
lent he has delicate 
perceptions he has 
tact he has a cer 
tain refinement 
which a brutalised 
peasantry could not 
possibly ha\e If 
you talk to him at 
his own home or in 
his field he will 
enter into conver- 
sation with >ou 
quite easily and sus- 
tain his part with 
a pleasant com- 
bination of dignity 
and quiet humour 
1 he interval be- 
tween him and a 
Kentish labourer is 
enormous 



OLD BRETON WEAVER 
He belongs to the little pine clad mountain 
village of Sainte Barbe, in Southern Bnttany, 
famous for it« fifteenth century chapel and its 
annual Pardon 
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“OLD FASHIONS PLEASE ME BEST 
The Norman peasants are a conservhtive people and still preserve 
many of the costumes of their anoestors, and this high faeaddrtts, 
daintily arranged with lace and fine muslm, is a picturesque 
addition to the women's dress on festive occasions 
Photo, Criti 


minded man Whether 
they are ^townsmen or 
countr3nnen, the Prench 
of the manual labouring 
class stifl justify Matthew 
Arnold* scommendatifin of 
them ' 

The eonasDn peoffle in 
France seem <to me the 
loundest tsf the French 
nation They seem to me 
more free mm the two 
opposite degradataans of 
multitudes~-bnital]ty and 
servility — to have a more 
developed human life, more 
of what distinguishes else- 
where the cultured daaaes 
drom the vulgar, than the 
common people in any 
other country with whiCo 
1 am acquainted 

I shall probably 
astonish many people by 
attdbutmg the civilized 
charaoter of the French 
to their family life It is 
the behef of the mass of 
the English that family 
life is unknown m France 
It is often observed with 
smug self-satisfaction that 
“ they have no word for 
home ” The truth is that 
the family is in France a 
more important, a more 
lespected, and a more 
mflaential institution 
than It is, or ever was, in 
England It has actual 
power over its members 
The conseil de famille 


All that is no less true to-day than it 
was m the middle of last century I 
have known the French peasant and 
small farmer for a generation, and he 
does not seem to me to have changed m 
any way I talked to any number of 
them while I was m France during the 
Great War We discussed every kmd of 
subject I recollect one whose acquaint- 
ance I made while he was ploughing. He 
stopped his horses and akked me to tdl 
him what was the religion of the 
people. We had qmte a discussion about 
religion generally. He was a Catholic. 
His views were those of a sensible, opmi- 


(family council) can take in hand a spend- 
thrift and prevent him from ruining 
those dependent upon him Its decisions 
can be enforced, if need be, by the law. 

As for the power which is not legal, 
but sentimental, that is exercised in the 
Frendi hunily to an extent which m 
Ei^gland is very rare mdeed A French 
:mother is wor^pped by her sons. She 
is thdr playfelW m childhood, their 
ponfidante in youth, their idol when they 
have zeachfid man's estate She makes 
allovaiices for their small vices, never 
preaches at them, scolds only m a 
petting tone, interests herself in all that 
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interests them, and is rewarded by a conversation They are not told " to be 
devotion such as English mothers seldom seen and not heard " They pick up at 

inspire A Frenchman will turn in an early age the tnck of talking with 

difficulties more readily to his mother ease and wit about almost any subject 

than to his father He knows he can be that may be brought up Wlien a child 

sure, whatever fault or folly he may have makes a piquant comment or invents a 
committed, of her sympathy and neat phrase, father and mother laugh 
assistance and applaud The child quickly notices 

Children of the comfortable class (as how to arouse laughter, how to win 
well as of other classes) live more with applause Of course, there is a bad side 

their parents in France than they do in to this In some children it produces 

England They have their meals with self-assertion and unwholesome desire to 

their father and mother, not in the shine But these results seldom follow 
nursery They are allowed and even The social distmction of the French may 

encouraged to take part in general be in great part accounted for by the 



FRESH VEGETABLES FOR SALE IN QUAINT LI8IEUX 
Lfsieux, in Normandy, contains some of the most picturesque old houses In France, notably the 
Maison de Franks Prmer In this street, the Rueaux F^vres, and others In the Rue d'Orbiquet and 
the Rue des Doucheiles The peasant woman seen in the photograph, weanna the ordinary 
Norman coatumc. Is nawking vegetables grown on her own small holding 
Photo, Goof§t Long 
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FINE RESULTS FROM sFMPLE MEANS 
No town laundry can turn out linen rivalling in whiteness that 
beaten with bats in the open air by the peasant women of the 
Sologne, and afterwards nnsed m the running streams and dried 
in the sunahine and clean wind 
Photo CfHi 


social training which children get in 
almost every home, not only among the 
nch, but among the poor 
They have an mstmct for whatever is 
agreeable Their manners are said to 
he merely on the surface For the 
common mtercourse of life that is 
enough They prefer to be pleasant m 
their speech and looks, to make an 
attractive rather than a repellent im- 
pression They take pains to express 
themselves with clanty and exactness 
They are gratified by agreeable sights, 
by orderly and spacious streets and 
public buildmgs, by the green of parks 
and pubhc gardens There are touches 


of neatness and tasteful 
decoration to be found m 
the poorest French homes 
A French wnter who 
had made a study of the 
common lodging houses of 
London and Pans said he 
had been struck by a 
‘ certain dim striving 
among French outcasts 
who frequented such 
sht Iters towards clcanli 
ness and tidiness and even 
towards taste In the 
London doss houses he 
found nothmg of this kind 
There are no slums in 
trench cities comparable 
in squalor and repulsive- 
ness with those which 
stain the character of the 
British and Irish races 
There is always something 
to redeem the dwellings 
even of the very poor from 
the desolation and the 
abandonment of all effort 
in the direction of decency 
and order which sadden 
one in almost every big 
centre of population in the 
British Isles 
The French workman 
would lose his self respect 
if he were seen m the 
streets, or even in his 
home, dirty and unkempt 
The French woman makes 
It a pomt of honour to 
keep her rooms clean and tidy, to have a 
place for everything and everything in 
Its place That is the tradition which 
she has inhented I know several 
“ lodges " of concierges m Paris (I 
mean the tmy apartments allotted to 
the men and women who, as the 
guardians of the entrances to blocks of 
flats and offices, play so promment a 
part in the drama of Parisian existence) 
which are always clean, orderly, and 
even charming In the morning my 
fnend madame la conaeige looks fresh 
and neat She has her family ready for 
school m good time, well brushed, well 
booted, nourished by their banns of 
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BRETON MUSICIANS AND THE MELANCHOLY BINIOU 
At nearly e\ery country ftie and holiday gathering in Bnttany the peasants may he seen dancing 
the national gavotte to music supplied by plavers of the native bagpipe (or biniou) and a flageolet 
The Breton bagpipe diffen In several resists from the Scottish national instrument, and to the 
unaccustomed ear its sounds are of a rather melancholy, e\en dismal kind 
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UNUEHQOJNQ out-of-doors 


knt*an» 4l>_ ' 


ofa 


« Uw« BntUny the majonty of the meii fellow the 

the pHvllegie of propostug inaman 
P*fl»o, Cr^ 
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OLO-TIMfi C08TUME8 MT A liOOSRN BRKTON WWDINQ 
Breton peoMnte cling at dotely to old cott w a t and outtomi at ihw do to tha old talth, and the 
newly-wedded oonpla at tha church poRh, df ani d In tha garb 61 their district, esempUfy these 
natiow tralti^ for all Breton life has the local church as it centre, while the people ace Bretons first, 
and French dtbant by loroe of dreamstantes 
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milk and good bread She goes out to 
do her shopping with her hair exquisitely 
smooth, weanng a big overall, canying 
a big basket She has always a pleasant 
word to spare and a smile to brighten 
the day with That is the most prevalent 
type of French womanhood 
Before her husband died she looked 
after his business, wheedled hesitating 
customers, kept the accounts In small 
busmesses it is generally the wife who 
does that and who keeps as watchful an 
eye upon all transactions of trade as she 
does upon household affairs Many a 
man i^wes his success in money-making 
to his wife's sagacity and advice. 
French women are bom with an instinct 


for small economies which sometimes 
they permit to make them miserly. But 
this instinct is laigely accountable for 
that love of regularity and trimness 
which gives their homes so attractive 
an air. 

To the beauty which arouses deep 
emotion they are less susceptible than 
the English, even the uncultivated 
English. A slum-dweller from London 
or Manchester can be reduced to silent 
wonder by the first sight of the ocean 
At exhibitions of pictures in White- 
chapel I have seen the roughest East- 
enders moved in their rough way by 
gracious colour and form. The French 
hke Nature best when she has her hair 



VILLAGE SCENE IN THE OLD FRENCH PROVINCE OF NORMANDY ^ 
What was onoe Nonnandy has bean divided sfawe 1791 Into the de par tments of Setne-lnfCrieofe^ 
Manche, Calvados. Bora, and Ome. It is famoos for Its rtdh, moist pastma lands, apple orehaida, 
white and freckled cows, and horses. AH the inhahitants of lUs iwin ware mam willing to 
oonfoont the camera as representatives of meal Ficanee at Its bam 
Pfotob U n i mm ni Frm$ 
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BRETON INNKEEPER'S CHEERY WELCOME 
As he stands in the sunlight at the doorway of the little auberge, 
inviting the passer by to refreshment m the dim interior, he offers 
a welcome that would make even indifferent liquor palatible 
Photo CrM 


waved and her broad 
bosom compressed by 
corsets They like Art to 
represent rather than to 
interpret, to make its 
meaning very plain The 
French student m 
Rossetti's “ Hand and 
Soul ” who declares that 
anything which he does 
not undci stand cannot 
have any meaning, speaks 
for his countrymen 
generally 

It IS not, therefore, so 
much an aesthetic impulse 
which makes the French 
home agu cable, and the 
hrench people careful in 
their dress, and the French 
town or city attractive 
It IS rather a national self- 
respect The Revolution 
endowed the nation with 
this quality Although it 
may often seem that there 
is in reality no more 
Liberty, Fraternity or 
Equality in France than 
there is elsewhere, yet one 
does hnd illustrations of 
the two latter at any rate, 
often enough to justify 
the national motto 
There is not the same 
ditferenee in the standards 
ot life as prevails in 
England The mass of 
English artisans and 
labourers consider themselves still the 
** infenors ’* of those whom they caU 
** the upper classes " It seems to them 
part of the natural order of things that 
those who do not work, or those who sit 
111 offices and wear white collars, should 
have more dainty and expensive food to 
eat, should keep themselves cleaner and 
wear better clothes, should amuse 
themselves expensively and look down 
upon all who belong to a lower class 
than they do 

French artisans and labourers are 
under no such illusion Tliey know that, 
m spite of differences m station and 
wealth, aU men are equal. Miss Hannah 
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Lynch, in an amusmg book upon her 
hfe m France, tells of a miller and his 
wife who were fnends of hers, and to 
whom one day, as they were prepanng 
dinner, the miller being given the task 
of basting the roast chicken, she related 
the story of King Alfred and the 
neglected cakes ,The wife was, or 
pretended to be, shocked “ What ^ 
She struck a king, and she a peasant hke 
me * " To which the miller rephed with : 
“Ah, it doesn't make much difference 
whether a woman is queen or peasant. 
She's BlvfBys a woman “ 

That reflection summed up the French 
attitude towards distinctions of rank 
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The miller would no doubt have said the 
same about a peasant and a king 
** They are both men, after all." This 
explains the bearing of the Frenchman, 
however humble his occupation may be. 
He carries himself with the assurance of 
one who moves among his equals There 
is no servility in him, as Matthew Arnold 
pointed out. He may envy those who 
fare more luxuriously than he and his 
family, but he will not curry favour 


to be found among the French middle 
class. These are the upstarts who shp a 
" de " in front of their names so as to 
deceive people into supposing they are 
of noble birth. The " de," like the 
German " von," suggests that you 
possess land, that you are So-and-so of 
Such-a-place, and that your land has 
descended to you from a long hne of 
illustrious ancestors These were the 
fools who in years gone by supported the 



VINTAGE TIME IN THE SOLOGNE: GATHERING THE GRAPES 
Lving south of Orl£an«, between the Loire and the Cher, the plateau known as the Sologne was 
devastated and depopulated during the wars of religion and degenerated into an unhealthy ni.irshy 
re[j[ion. Since about i860 there has been extensive reclamation, and now once more the plateau 
IS supporting an industrious population engaged in fann work and the culture of the vine 

Pkoio, CfM 


With them by acknowledging them as 
his " betters." 

There is still an aristocracy in France 
which assumes superiority and clings to 
the notion that a traceable long descent 
from ancestors who have borne titles 
ennobles. These people are laughed at, 
but at the same time there is still respect 
paid to them. The climbers of the 
bourgeoisie snobbishly venerate them. 
The writer who says that snobbery is 
peculiar to England is quite clearly 
unacquainted with France. There is no 
snob more snobbish than those who are 


idea of restoring the monarchy, *who 
made a show of piety because it was 
fashionable to go to church , who took 
sides against Dreyfus and in favour of 
the ridiculous claim to infallibility set 
up by the officers of the French Army 
because the real aristocrats were 
militarist. 

But there is another and a far more 
honourable kind of respect shown to 
the marquises and counts and barons, 
and even more to the marchionesses 
and countesses and baronesses, by those 
who are brought into relation with 
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SECOND STAGE IN WINE-MAKING: DRAINING OFF THE MUST 

fatoni»pl»cetttlSr«re «tlU ^e y d 

PMo, CrMi 
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SPLITTING LOGS WHERE KINGS HONTED 
He 19 1 W4X)dcuttcr employed iiv tne wall enc nscd hunting iorest 
surrounding the famois cliateau built for him<tclf bv francis I at 
Cbambuid in Sob goe -the finest Rciuissiiu c palau in existence 

PkotG (rif 


thtm This IS a respect 
extorted by their kindli 
ness, by their good 
manners, by their 
admission through their 
behaviour (though b} 
their words they may d( ny 
it) of the equality of all 
mankind They treat 
their old serv ants as 
friends They talk simply 
and unaffectedly with the 
peasants or with the men 
who polish the floors 
of their hou'‘CS in the 
Faubourg St Germain 
And they continue to set 
a standard of manners 
which is lecognizcd «is a 
valuable contnbution to 
the national iharactfr 
It was the aristociacv 
of France that created 
the charactenstic th.it 
chiefly distinguishes th( 

French people tf da> 

That class had grieioiis 
faults and suttered 
grievously, though not on 
the whole unjusth for 
them I et us do it pastu e 
When Voltaue sought to 
sum up 111 a pbiase the 
gift to the world from llu 
age of Louis XIV , he said 
that this gilt was the 
social spirit The Fiench 
anstocracy set up a Ingh 
and a pleasant Kfeal of 
social mtercouxsc and 
manners That ideal persisted through 
the years of the Revolution, when so 
many other ideals were broken Gradu 
ally it affected the mass- of the French 
people, even the peasants who had been 
before the half-savage and scarcely 
human serfs of their letuLd lords Alt 
through the viassitucks endured by the 
nation durmg the nmeteenth century 
the social spint spread to wider and 
wider circles of the population, until the 
" little leaven *' left over from the age 
of the Grand Monarqoe " leavened the 
whole lump,’* and France became the 
most civilized nation of the western 


hemisphere Through all ranks of society 
thei e runs the desire to be con ect That 
IS a word which is never applied in 
England to behaviour. In France it is 
commonly used to indicate whether a 
man is what we should call a ” gentle- 
man ’ or not Whether he lounges m a 
drawing-room, how he receives a 
challenge to a duel, what he says to his 
wife when she upbraids him with being 
too fond of someone else, all such pomts, 
great and small, come under the heading 
of ” correctness ” The standard is too 
much like that which we used to apply 
to ” gentlemen ” It does not concern 
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WOMEN WINNOWERS OF THE GRAIN 

Long ttickt, jointed midway, the lower porNpn aervlnc as a laah, am need by the peasant folk In the 
winnowing of the grain. The sturdy armi of the women am leaeoned to this aidiiona eserelie, a looie, 
swinging movement of the arm and a dight bend of the body being all that Is required to keep the stick 
whirling as it descends to sepamte the graiii from the chaff 
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lUjlf with the tcelings, but only with the 
outward appearances. Thus there is 
some truth, after all, in the reproach 
that French good manners are on the 
surface only. 

Yet so pleasant are they that oiie 
may well ask oneself ; What docs it 
matter? We need probe beyond the 
S'lrface so seldom. For all the ordinary 
relations of life outward civility suffices 
to keep the machinery running smoothly. 
We are horrified when we hear of well- 
dressed men fighting to get out of a 
building on fire before the women, and 
trampling on the women in their terror, 
as happened at a bazaar in Paris not 
many years ago. Perhaps we thank God 
and think in our self-righteous way that 
such a thing could not happen in 
England. But remember those were 
decadent Frenchmen of the aristocratic 
class, men accustomed to idleness and 
self-indulgence. Most Frenchmen in 
such an hour would behave quite as 
well as Englishmen. And, though we 
mercilessly condemn those aristocrats, 
there is this to consider ; Is it not better 
that people should present a civilized 
aid agreeable front to the world, even 


though they may fail in a moment of 
crisb, rather than be surly and dis- 
agreeable all their lives and most likely 
die without having had the opportunity 
to show that they had heroic stuff in 
them ? 

1 put in this plea the more uigently 
because I am going on to admit that the 
French, or I would rather say Frenchmen, 
are not gifted with the same qualities of 
patience, kindness, tact, that some 
other nations possess. They are not 
helpful to foreigners struggling with their 
beautiful language. They do not suffer 
fools gladly. When it was known that 
French officers were to be sent to 
Rumania as instructors in gunnery, 
aviation, defence against aircraft, and 
so on, the Rumanians were delighted. 
They con:>Ider themselves ne^ly related 
to the French. “ It will be delightful,” 
they said, " for the French are almost 
our brothers.” After these officers had 
been in the country a little while the 
Rumanians changed their tunc. They 
u.sed to come to me and say : ” How 
much better it would be if we had had 
British officers to instruct us I ” The 
French officers found the Rumanians 



SIMPLE PAGEANTRY OF THE HUMBLE BRETON FUNERAL 
rbe ■ombre black-plumed beane that Is so dlstingoisblsii a featuto ol the foNnleef the, weil-t»4o 
fa France has been replaced by a much less imposinf vehide, far the poor camiot’ afford manf 
outward signs of totiow. The procession, headed by a. crow bearer and Gtargy, la ffapneenlathre 
. ^ . . . I, lojiQ^ent in the Bretonaand dqaa so much to nioanrile iS^od^ 

to their had. Ufa 
Photon Min K. OtuMm 


Of the dec^-g^oed ^ety that Is I 
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WHEflE RELIGION IS PART OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

Many of the churches in Brittany are ancient^ most are extraordinarily beautifuL and the intenaely 
rtii^ious character of tlie people, illustrated in this photograph of Bretons leaving church after 
Mass, finds few parallels out^de Ireland. The pure faces of the women, the serious observance 
of Mass and ot marriage, speak eloquently of the essential morality of the Breton people 


Muompotent, and despised them for 
a They thought them stupid, and 
(Ud not try to conceal their opinion. 
Kiissians have suffered not less un- 
uimfortably from French contempt for 
^^!lat seems to them defective intelli- 
The Parisian always makes 
Pans his standard. In general it may 
be said that a Frencliman unfavourably 
( ontrasts what he finds in other countries 
with what he has left behind in France. 
He IS accustomed to think that France 
leads the world in everything, the other 
nations toiling imitatively aiter her. 

There is a certain amount of truth in 
this, ]ust enough to make it annoying to 
the other nations, but it is by no means 
the whole truth, and in any case r^ard 
for the feelings of others should prevent 
It from bei^ so loudly proclaimed. 
That regard is not a strong French 
charact^tic, and the lack of it hinders 
the Frendi from beiQg successful as 
colomsts. The most successful colonists 
are the Britidi and the Russians. The 
Britidi try to look at frmovatioiu from 
the natives* point of vision : they do 


this for reasons of policy, because they 
know their business will advance, more 
rapidly if the natives work with them 
instead of against them. The Russians 
act in the same way, not from interest 
but from sympathy ; their humanity is 
wide and deep enough to ensure their 
getting on well with any race of human 
beings. French colonial administration 
is not sympathetic, noi do the French 
colonists really settle in the lands they 
develop or exploit. Their intention is 
to return to France as soon as they have 
made enough money to purchase them 
moderate comfort at home. 

In the French colonies, as in France 
itself, officialism is carried to a length 
which probably does more to check than 
to fur^er the execution of the matters 
in hand. A French writer has denounced 
as the curse of his country ** Tabus de la 
paperasserie," the overdoing of formali- 
ties, the pl^e of official papers. All 
contact with authority reveals the 
complication attached to even the most 
trivial pieces of x»iblic business. There 
appears to be a love of this explication 
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lor Its own sake, an ingenious invention 
of obstacles in the way of transacting 
affairs rapidly or simply When 
Napoleon created the bureaucratic 
machine which was, as he hoped, to 
keep his yoke fixed upon the neck of the 
French people, he did the country more 
harm than by all his wars From the 
effects of war it could recover m a 
generation or so The bureaucratic 
machine still pinches and hampers it 
to day after more than a century has 
passed 

As happens with all govemmg classes, 
the bureaucracy imagines that the 
people were created in order to be ruled 
by it It docs not admit that it exists 
merely as a con\enience, and that the 
ofhciaJ IS the servant of the people 
There is far more petty pomp and 
ostentation among the office holders of 


the French Republic than could bt 
found m certain monarchical States 
The Repubhc has not, mdeed, ever been 
really democratic The prevalent idea 
behmd it has not been the rule of the 
people, but the rule of officials To take 
one example only, the chief authority 
in a French department is not, as in an 
English county, the chairman of a 
popularly-clcct^ county council, but 
the prefect, who is appomted by the 
Government Thus the Government cm 
influence local administration all over 
the country, it usually appoints the 
prefects Math this aim in view 
If there had been a strong democratic 
feeling in France, the country would not 
have financed the corrupt and oppressive 
autocracy of the Tsardom The French 
people poured out their francs by the 
milliard to help keep the Russian people 



VOTIVE OFFERING AT AN ANCIENT BRETON SHRINE 
At this ancient dinne of the Virgin Mary at Plougasnott, notaUe hrchltectnrally for Its snpporting 
caryatides, young Breton girb sometimes eoaie on Ascension Day to make a votive ollenng, and to 
pray that they may have husbands Near by fa the Afteentb-oentun^ ^uroh ol Saint Tean-du 
Doigt, where It preserved in an ancient casket what puiporta to be a Anger of S. John 
Photo iitst y Ondom 
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BUNK-LIKE BEDS OF A BRETON INTERIOR 
In many Breton fannlioaaea the beds are pieced tn nicbes In the vai:, one above the other, edth 
sliding panels as doors thit can bo closed in the daytime. The snow white linen for which the 
country is famous is often stored in a recess beneath the lower bed On the wall near the bed, as 
in the above photofraph. Is frequently to be seen a little shrine 
Pktto, CHU 


in subjection. They cheered the Tsar 
when he went to Fails. They hailed the 
alliance between RepuUic and Despot 
as a safeguard for France against 
Germany, no one suspecting the rotten- 
ness of the system which looked strong 
and maintained a huge military fc^ce, 
but did not take precautions to provide 
it with enough vines or enough ^ells 

Heine said that the Englishman loved 
Liberty as his wife, while the Frenchman 
loved her as hb mistress and the 
German as his bid grandmother. 
Certainly the French have never shown 
a steady afi^tion for Liberty. They 
allowed N^lcon to dominate them 
after the Revolutioo. They allowed the 
Allies to re-impose the Bourbon dynasty 
upon them after Waterloo. They voted 
by an enormous majority the sovereignty 
of Napoleon III. as a change from 
their Second Republic. Smee that 
experiment ended so badly, they have 
had their Third Republic for just on fifty 
years, but not without alarums and excur- 
sions in the direction of monarchy again. 

It is true diat these effervescences 
have been in Paris, and it is a very 


of government are pulled from there 
To find the French people you must 
go into the country and the country 
towii& In the farms, in the market- 
places, at the tables d'hdte of inns, 
in little places (d^euner at half-past 
ten in the morning, probably), outside 
the churches after Mass on Sunday 
morning, you will hear them discussing 
local affairs, and occasionally touchii^ 
upon national problems But there is 
no excitement, no eloquence, no follow- 
ing of every political move, such as you 
notice in the capital. 

Paris has often made history, and 
very mischievous history, by acting 
quickly in a state of hysteria More the 
rest of France knew what was happening. 
For example, when Paris was shouting 
" To Berlin I '* in 1870, seventy-one out 
of the eighty-seven departments into 
whidi the country was divided were lor 
peace. Again, the Boulanger madness, 
when a flashy general came near bring 
prodaimed di^tor, was limited to 
Paris. To get at the mind and heart of 
France you must go among the culti- 
vators of the soil. 


great enror to suppose that Pans 
rqsresents Fhmoe, although the strings 


It is they, with their unimaginative 
common sense, who have been tito chief 
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TOIL-WORN BUT ROBUST SONS OF TMB PRCNCH BOIL 

In their stcufwlc lor existence old age » the arci 'ncniy, but they will lelddm ouii to bcin^ hon du 
comb It, and long pist the allotted span of Hfe umbiiue to till the earth which never fuU to supply 
them with a scanty subsistence Judging from the appearance of the peasant to the left . the *' wear 
and tear " of life h is played greater havoc with his homespuns than with hfti stiirdy fiame 
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BRETON MAYOR AT EAbE ^ 

1 assmg «triiif(erb might not it hrst see in this 

3 uaintl> girbcd hgurc uith roomy breeches 
ark sur(oat, and rouiut hit a person of 
iinportiiict As miyor of a Urcton village, 
he controls hx il itfairs ind k ts as fnend 
and idviser in many matters to hi fellows 
I koto CrAi 

support of the Republic The^ are not 
spLLially attached to this form of 
government in ^he abstract Tlic 
1 rcnchman is above ail else practical 
He judges institutions by their results 
And the peasants feel that the results 
of the riiud Republic have been satis 
factory They feel that it is the safest 
system, the one under which property 
IS mote secuic than it might be undei 
another That is what they principall} 
ask of the men they choose to be 
IVesidents and Ministers— not that they 
shall rule, for the officials do that, but 
that everyone shall be able to work 
and save and mvest without being 
interfered with. They know that any 


■'hongc of svstem would be attended 
by disturbanc k s I hen fore, cve n though 
they m ly not be allogi ther plctued with 
the system in possession, they rather 
bear the ills they have than fl » to othi rs 
they kno»\ not of 

The I icnch an Iht most saving of 
the nations Huy <heri'»h passionately 
the feeling of sciiinty that money gives 
If thi\ hive not displiycd the same 
devotion as tiu 1 nglish to pohtieal 
liberty, they au \ istly more jealous of 
dicir personal iiKltpcntUiut The 
* mbe*- of I undi fimilus w^iirh hivc 
II miy mvistul is mhniUly laigtr than 
he niimlnr in hi^Iind Among the 
nghsh it IS rail for those who earn 



SOLACE OF TOBACCO 
%t her cottage door the presents a quaint 
picture in her tattered shawl and skirt and 
neat white ctoie fitting cap as she applies a 
match to the coarse tobacco in Uh^ bowl of 
her short clay pipe and enjoys the first 
oomfmiiiig puffs 
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weekly wages or receive small salaries to 
have any invested savings. In France 
it b common. The issue of public loans 
b so arranged as to off(T facilities for 
the investment of small sums. There 
are shops where bonds can be bought 



must be ready if suitable husbands are 
to be attracted. Love matches have 
been a little more frequent in recent 
years, but the rule is still for marriages 
to arranged by parents upon 
a financial basb. It b hard for 
English people to 
believe that thb can give 
such good results as their 
own system of unfettered 
choice, but it appears to 



be followed by quite as 
many succe^ful unions 
as can be counted in 
England. I say ** success* 
ful*' rather than happy, 
because I do think that, 
while on the whole French 
husbands and wives 
get along comfortably 
together, and are more 
often partners in the 
fullest sense than are 
English married couples, 
yet they do not as often 
know the happiness of 
married life. 

Of course, nobody who 
knows French life takes 
any of hb ideas about it 
from the noveb and plays 
which slander the nation 
by representing that all 
husbands and most wives 
are unfaithful, and Uiat 
the chief occupation of 
themallbramour. There 
is not the same strict 


VIQOKUUS AT FOURSCORE aM/ 

Hit upright ctrriage. cIcm ey«^ tod louiid health, all betir 
eloquent teatfmony to the heneflu of a rimple outdoor life 
epeiit among the lleldi In hit beloved Brittany. He tUII deUghtt 
to deck hlmidf in the native llitory 

acroas the counter ]ust like cheese or women atr 
sugar. Many a man and man}' a woman exceptional 
cidb at a shop of thb kind ewr y wee k unknown ii 
on pay-day to add some little amount to let the t 
to invested capital. only stipul 

Thu incentive to save Is twofold, open scani 

There b first the anxiet;^ to make said, Frenc 

provision for old age. Secondly, there contentedl} 
b the necessity of putting by a dowry without tk 
for each da^hter who does not give steiulygknii 
up the idea '<3 marriage and become a whkh marl 
member of a religions order. The dowry mutual att 


A j standard set up for men 

athT^'beiir ^ English have 

. estaWbhed, in appearance 

•Ull deUghts ^ 

keep the standard for 
women strict enough, save in *'«*rtain 
exceptional cases, of a character net 
unknown in England, where eadi.agree8 
to let the other go his or her own way, 
only stipulating ihat there riudl be no 
0 {m scandal. In geoerak as I have 
said, French married folks Uve together 
contentedly, but more often than not 
without that warmth of affection, that 
steady glow lit from the flame of pawion, 
whkh marks a marriage founded upon 
mutual attraction and preference, and 
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PARDON IN PRQORBBS 

Pudoiwara OMUilly iMtId oew toidiMoldfilMipN.«oa«ttin» ttnid fields of frowingooni DUtliict 
hon all oth« Climtiaii obaecvanooi, and laiaraad by aooia autborittaa as tba last vaattpst of tha 
aaolMit Faaatiof tba Daad, Biay ba^ja at daim iad aiOiattaqdad by att wbo bavo sp^al bMw to 
pcay Idr, oc tbaahi to oBtr lor btaariafi lOMvod 


AMID THE QROWINQ CORN 

aadd fields of grawing oom DUtliict 
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not in any way controlled 
by money considerations 

The frugahty of the 
French, which is the 
accompaniment of their 
saving habit, has many 
advantages, not alone for 
the mdividual, but for the 
community as weU It 
accounted for the paying 
of! of the war indemmty 
exacted by Germany in 
1871 withm a penod much 
shorter than had been 
thought possible 1 1 keeps 
down the number of 
persons who have to be 
supported by the State 
But It has disadvantages, 
too It IS very often found 
to have degenerated into 
miserly or niggardly 
habits Thnft is among 
certain classi s of the 
country people, and 
among individuals in 
towns, a positi\ e vice 
Skimpmcss is carried to 
the point where it is 
indistinguishable from 
meanness 

The trench woman is a 
most callable manager, 
and she sometimes 
managi's to pare her 
housekeeping down to 
the absolute minimum of 
well bemg This may 
occur m any class, 
but It IS especially prevalent among 
women of peasant origin The small 
landholders in Picardy worship 
economy They stmt themselves, not 
onlv of comforts to which their earnings 
entitle them, not only of pleasures, but 
of what IS needed to make hfe a boon 
instead of a perpetual struggle and gnnd 
They practise the French knoi/k of making 
something out of nothing, though they 
are better nourished than large numbeiB 
of town English families, they know 
nothing of that jolly abundance which 
generally goes with English farm hf^ 
^enty of cream and butter, eggs and 
chickens, pork and bacon, home-made 



NETFUL OF QU8TENINQ SILVER ^ 
Sardine fishing, on which the well being of Brittany's fisherfolk 
so largely dep^ds is occasionallv erratic in its rewards, but 
a good haul means goodlv profit lor owners and crew 
PMo CfMi 

bread and cakes I recall one amusing 
mstance of the French skill in providmg 
meals when no materials seem to exist 
Bicychng once through the Loire country, 
the nch land of Tourame, I broke some 
essential part of my machine just about 
midday The nearest town was many 
miles aww, and though the railway was 
not far off, there was no train from the 
deserted stgtkm, built m the middle of 
a vast, nni^abited jdam, until late ui 
the afternoon My brother and I looked 
niefuUy at one another Wc were very 
hungry after our breakfast of cofiee 
and rolls There seemed httle chance 
of getting anything to eat However. 


i\n 




UNPLEASANT WORK FOR DELICATE NOSTRILS 
b A comer of a sordine ianiory at Coocameau these idrls are atranaing the flah in wire trays for 
drying. Work in these factories is very unpleasant, owing to the smdl of the fish and of the boiling 
oU, but the women get aocustomed to it On iHt days these same women are famous for the 
fasHdions neatness of thHr dresses, shoes, and smooth white caps with snowy lappets 

PAoio. C^iti 
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PROFITABLE USE OF LEISURE IN A BRETON FISHING VILLAGE 
Breton \>umcn, when * ot em(doyed In household chomt or at work in the fieidSi take knitting and 
needlework into the open air to the sunnv side of a chiircu or Cal / or, as in the case of these fisher- 
men's wives, to tbe coiner of a quav, where they retail the goasi,> of the day as their nimble fingers 
engage m the kind of work reserved for their " leisure hours ' 

FAolo. Mm V OnsIow 
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FtlANCE « 

we Miclied about and came to a little 
roadakte eatamlnet. wfacie an old woman 
appeared In anawcr to onr rappioga on 
the door. 

** Could we have liindi?’* we 
inquM. ** Ait certainly, yes/* if we 
wouki give ou^ves the trouble to step 
in and sit down for a little moment. 
We stepped in, and our hearts sank. 
There was not even a fire. But there 
was one in half a minute. The old 


THE FEBNCH 

with what we should have been offered 
in an English wayside public-houae, if 
we had been offmd an3^thing at aU. 
A knudile of dried-up mutton or ham, 
a piece of hard cheese with, ye^erday's 
bread, served on a dirty taMe in a bar 
parlour smelling ofifensivdy of stale beer. 
Th^ understanding and appreciation of 
the value of the small pleasures of life 
is what makes France- so delightful a 
holiday-ground for those who wander off 



READY FOR THE CANNERY AT CONCARNEAU 
CoRcarneau, the name of which fishing port is on these crates of tunny fish ready for the cannery. 
IS notable for il« olJ fortifications ana its fifteen tb-centurv chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, 
as well as for its canneries, and is a resort of artists. Near by. in the Chiteau de Kerjolet, is a 
museum of the costumes and antiquities of Lower Bnttany 
PJbfe. Mtu V OnOom 


woman threw on a handful of twigs, 
bustled out, returned with half a dozen 
eggs, warm from the nests, held a pan 
over the blazing twigs, and made a 
perfectly delicious omelette. While we 
enjoyed this, she went out again, came 
in with what looked like an armful of 
weeds, and served us a most succulent 
salad. Then she produced from a 
cupboard two magnificent peaches and 
a bottle of some local home-made 
liqueur, which we sipped with her 
fragrant coffee. 

A better lunch no reasonable man 
could have desired. We contrasted it 


the tourist track and find the real 
French people 

This people knows better than any 
other how to get the most enjoyment 
from every day's ordinary round. Arbeit 
und IJebe (Work and ^ve) is a very 
old recipe for contentment. The French 
certainly work with energy, and they 
spread their affections over a wide 
field. Mothers love their sops, fathers 
love their daughters, whatever the 
remaining family relations may be. 
Hoarding is loved, good living is loved, 
all the more because hoarding da^es 
with it and makes indulgence rare 
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rncKAHINU UALA ATTIRE 
Holid.iv dress of both men and women in Brittany is distinguished 
bv elaborate embroidery, the work of skilled craftsmen, one of 
whom IS here seen at work, at Pont I’Abb^, on a man's waistcoat 
Phoio, Criti 


Independence is loved. Life is enjoyed 
with a zest and a savour. 

This is true of all the differing stocks 
that make up the population of France. 
In the north you find the jolly, shrewd 
Norman, the small farmer of Kcardy — 
making, as I have suggested, thrift 
almost a vice — the pious, tight-lipped 
Breton, the almost Dutch inhabitants 
of French Flanders, all working hard 
and putting away money, without 
giving much thought to anything outside 
the daily routine of their labour. In the 
centre of France the vineyards skilfully 
tended, and wine made with perfection 
of judgement, bear witness to the high 
intelligence, as well as the industry of 
Biirgundians. Farther south, the same toil 
is taken of the soil with the same steady 


application, and you find 
'le same wise household 
i^anagement and care. 
.-ver3?thing the French 
think it wmth while to do 
— that is to, say, every- 
thing which promises a 
sure return for their money 
and their trouble — they do 
well. Look at the contrast 
between the French and 
the Italian Riviera. As far 
as Ventimiglia, nothing is 
neglected that can add to 
the amenity of the coast, 
to the comfort and con- 
venience of the visitor. 
Cross the frontier, and 
there is noticeable 
immediately a slackness, 
a can’t-be-bothered 
attitude. The railway is 
allowed to run between 
the towns and the sea, 
spoiling the enjoyment 
of the coast. Instead of 
pleasant order there is, in 
general, a disregard for the 
finer aspects of utility. 
This you scarcely ever 
fi.id in France. You may 
lament the dirty, uncared- 
Ur condition of a town 
of historic interest like 
Aigucs-Mortes, but there 
visitors are so few that 
It is not worth while to keep it 
trim and tidy. Utility is the guiding 
principle. Ca ne vaut pas la peine 
(*‘ It is not worth the trouble ”) is a 
final argument, and settles any doubt. 
That almost always means “ There is 
no money in it." 

That principle runs through matters 
great as well as matters small. It 
prevents the French from being good 
colonists. They colonise for what they 
can get out of the territories which they 
exploit. It gives them no pleasure to 
break new ground and to make the 
wilderness blossom like a rose. Their 
interest in their dependencies is purely 
material. 

Trade between the French colonies and 
France is insignificant, appoximatdy 
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SABOT MAKING IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS 
The making of wooden shoes, an Important industry in the French departments of Aisne, Aube, 
Maine-et Loiie. and Vosges, is being earned on in this comer of rural Bnttany m simple but pleasant 
conditions These wooden shoes, worn by large classes of the French peasantry, are carved m a single 
piece, but vary in shape according to local custom 

Photo, Vniormooi Pftu Stmu ^ 

only a sixth of the colonial trade pdkins, an untranslatable term of dis- 

of Great Britain and only lo per dam for dvihans. The officials show, 

cent of the total trade of France The as a rule, no interest in stimulating 
chief reason for this is that the number commerce. Any question of hnpor^ce 
of settlers remains very small. French- has to be referi^ to Paris for decision, 

men do not like leaving France. There Thus it is not difficult ior anyone 
IS no steady pressure of over-population who knows what life in a French ooioay 

to drive them forth to seek tlmir fortunes, is like to understand why the efforts 

Those who do emigrate are hampemd made to induce young Frendunen to 

by bureaucratic red tape. They are emigrate have failed. The government 

looked down upon by the officers as at one period offered to let them ' 

2ia* 


^OLV ARRAY OF WOODEN UHOUN IN A ttHbiUN MAHNfei 





GIFT OF THE SEA FOR THE FERTILISATION OF THE LAND 
In Bnttany many of the farms stretch down to the edge of the sea, and the seaweed left by the tides 
IS utilised by the frugal farmers for the enncbment of their holdings The heavilv laden wagon seen in 
the photograph ts being drawn by horses and bullocks over the rough shingle of the beach to the 
land on which it a ill be used as a fertiliser 



VARIED TOIL IN PROOl^fiSS ON A BRETON FARM 
Tq a f^gner th^ tetan fanny^a appear extremeh picturesque, though a fanner trafnod in no4«n 
mett^ weald much to crttidM in mpeci of their cleanllneis finite It tbt nlaln maMrtal 
used in the buihUngi a frit hatted peasant is drawing water for the laandry operationt of 

the farmer^B wife, nho is tidy industry incarnate in her neat coif and full white sleeves 
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IN A POTATO FIELD OF THE CdTES DU NORD 
The photographer has here caught a rural scene which, while it » in the CoCes du Nord, as the north 
westm section of Bnttany is called, has much of the atmosphere of the plea^nt countryside near 
Barbison, where J F Millet painted his famous picture “ The Angelus " Next to the fishenes, agn 
culture provides the peasants of Brittany with their most important means of livelihood 



BRETON COUPLE IN PICTURESQUE BRIDAL ARRAY 
They have been to the maiiie for the civO ceremony, and are abont to to on to the church for the 
xellgioos service. The bridegroom has the air of a bold cavaUer, the bnde's dress is enriched with 
beautIM lace best man wears his best attire, and even the hone look^y with its tasselled harness 

The Erst step towards marriage often takes place at a Pardon 
PSfltM, Crrftf 
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year of their military service if they 
would go abroad and stay there from 
nineteen to thirty. But they would not 
go. The best part of the trade in the 
French colonies is, therefore, in the 
l^ds of foreigners. There were in* 
Algeria, a few years ago, 250,000 whites 
not French, and only 300,000 from 
France, this total including the officials 
and soldiers. And Algeria is the 
favourite colony. It is reckoned almost 
part of France. It is rich and full of 
opportunities for development. With 
the Sahara desert there is nothing to 
be done. The West Africa climate 
fnghtens away all but the unusually 
hardy or the " bad lots." Madagascar 
is not a great deal better. But in the 
north of Africa and in Indo-China the 
French had fine fields to till, and they 
have reaped next to no harvest. They 
are not a colonising race, and why 
diould they be, so long as they can 
make a living in their own pleasant 


land? There is plenty of room for them. 
Here we come to a matter which we 
are bound to consider soon or late. 
Why is there plenty of room for all 
Frenchmen in France and not enough 
room for all Britons in the British Isles ? 
The answer is because the population ' 
of the British Isles has increas^ rapidly, 
while the population of France grew 
slowly all through last century, and 
during the last fifty years or so has 
sc^cely increased at all. There were 
thirty-eight million people in France in 
1866. There are fewer than forty 
million now. Between 1866 and the 
present time the population of the 
British Isles has grown from thirty 
million to forty-seven million. 

There need be no surprise at the 
tendency of the French population to 
remain stationary. The more civilized 
a nation becomes the fewer are the 
number of births. Comfort is valued 
more and more highly. Quality rather 



HARVEST TIME IN BRITTANY: HOW THE PEASANTS SIPT GRAIN 
Bverybody works in Brittany, and the woman's sham In tha fann labonr is by no 
to the milking and tha buttar-maldiy for wMeb the provlnci Is so famous. Thla^ 


all bands enmad In sil 


Ifting gndni tfis.t 
n tna stni 


i photograph shows 
Isading tha aylindar riftar, from irid£tha old man 
nhm up tha grain 
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IN AFTER days: BRETON COUPLE OFF TO MARKET 
This photonsph suggests a kind of happy sequel to that of the bridal couple given on page 318$. 

In the earlier photograph serious bfe was b^nniof. Here, we may suppose, years ba\e passed 
and left their usual legades, but the pair are still lovers, and. but tha^ ms dress is different, the 
** best man *' may still be nith them 

than quantity is the ideal aimed at. might be left to depend entirely upon 
That t^s ided is reached we cannot say their own exertions and resources, 

for certam The subject has not yet Among the English this.is, or used to be, 

been studied with sufficient care or for thought a goc^ way of begmning life, 

a suffiaently long time It is true the but the French father and mother 

French are the most mtelhgent people seldom take that view They are not 

m Europe, but this may not be due to happy unless they can fed that thdr 

the keeping down of the population, sons and daughters will be secure. 

Education has much to do with it. Secunty is one of the Frenchman's gods 

The sentiment of equahty cannot be This worship accounts for the anxiety 

left out of the account of so many parents to procure for their 

All we can say for certam is that large sons a safe place in some government 

famihes are very rare in France and or muniapal office. Officials, they fed, 

childless mamages numerous Fifty- are secure. 

five out of every hundred marri^ The law of inhentance is but one of 
couples have* only one child. Seventeen many French lautt which restrict the 

out of every hundred have no children freedom of the individual in the interest 

at all. Half of the whole number of of the State. It does not permit a father 

families in France consist of not more or a mother to ** cut off with a shilling ** 

than two diildren. The causes of this any member of a family It insists that 

low Inrth rate are partly natural and the family shall be entitled to a reason- 

partly voluntary. The law of inhentance able share of the parents' possessio p s. 

which ^vides for the breaking up of If there is one child, the parent must 

proper^ in equal shares makes parimts leave to it half of his goods. The other 

disinclined towards large families. Th^ half he can dispose of as he pleases. If 

are afraid that there m^ht be too Mttfe there are two children, the property is 

to go round, and that their children divided into three paits^ o^y one of 

aii7 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Of these two Breton market women one. witli hands on hip^ is 
asking a question that her companion It thinking over before 
giving her reply. The general neatnen of their dress is an 
ever pleasing characteristic of the Breton womenfolk 
PhUOt Mui y, Ontkm 


which is at the parent's disposal ; and 
so on. Marnage cannot be contracted, 
according to French law, unless docu- 
ments are produced proving the age of 
the parties and the consent or refu^ of 
the parents If consent has been 
forma^y refused it may be dispensed 
with, but no marriage is supposed to be 
permitted without the knowledge of 
parents. 

Here is another interesting and just 
enactment. Not only are parents held 
responsible for sheltering^ feeding, and 
clothing their children. The children 
are also bound to support their parents 
when these can no lon^ support them- 
selves. Even a widowed mother-in-law 


r jst be taken care of. 
Until recent years the 
position of women in 
France was, according to 
law, that of minors 
mcapable of looking after 
their own property 
or of discharging even 
elementary duties of 
citizenship. Only since 
1886 has it been possible 
for a wife to make 
provision for her old age 
without the consent of 
her husband. Only since 
1895 have married women 
been entitled to open a 
separate savings b^k 
account and to take out 
money when they please 
Not till 1897 was it legal 
for a Frenchwoman to 
witness a deed. 

Yet these disabilities 
before the law did not 
hinder the mfluence of 
women in France from 
being stronger and more 
pervading than it is, or 
ever was, m England. Not 
only social influence, but 
power in every kind of 
small business, and some- 
times in public affairs as 
well. French men are 
more dependent upon 
women for companion^p 
and counsel than English 
men. They have never taken to club 
life after the English pattern. The one 
dub in Paris which has been really a 
success is the Jockey Club, ** J«e Jockey," 
towhich women are admitted. The idea 
of dubs as refuges from the society of 
women, which is the idea most widdy 
entertained of them in England, is 
repugnant to the French mind. 

French wives know very often all 
about their husbands* affairs. They are 
accustomed to discuss together every 
sort of topic, from the news of the day 
in the n^^apers to the best methods 
of managing thdr children. Everything 
is discus^ frankly, without any as- 
sumption of superi^ty by the man or 
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any avoidance of indelicate *' themes 
by the woman. Thus a French woman 
Is in general more intelligent, more 
interest^ in the as well as the 
small aspects of existence, better able 
to express hersdf upon them, than an 
English woman, ^e has one great 
advantage. Until she is married, or 
has pas^ the age at which marriage 
may reasonably be expected— say, the 
age of twenty-seven or twenty-ei^t — a 
French girl’s reading is very carefully 
circumscribed. She is not sdlowod to 
read romances of the type which inflame 
the girlish mind with exaggerated ex- 
pectations. She does not look at life 
through sentimental spectacles She 
takes a far less ecstatic view of love and 
marriage than her sister in England. 
Ibe stories which she is allowed to read 
do not suggest to her unfoltflng imagi- 
nation that there are heights and 
depths of passion to be scaled and 
plumbed. They do not fill her sold 
uith yearnings impossible to satisfy. 

Thus she seldom questions the choice 
of a husband made for her by her 
parents. If she dislikes the man sug- 
gested, she can tell her father or her 


mother how she feels, and only In 
exceptional cases will any pressure be 
put upon her. Marriage Is to the French 
girl less of an excitement, but more of 
a welcome emancipation and an entrance 
into life than it is to the English young 
woman. It is the evait for wliidi her 
upbringing at home and her education 
at school have prepared her. If she has 
been at a convent school, the nuns may 
have taught her little enough, but that 
little is pretty sure to have included 
some useful instruction in the art and 
science of household management. This 
was not always so. The convent school 
in the past has sometimes tended to be 
merely a school of elegant manners. 
But changes have been made even in 
these museuiTiS of tradition. There 
could hardly be one now in which the 
teachii^ of history ended at the period 
preceding the Revolution, thus suggest- 
ing to the tender mind that France had 
no history since the abolition of the old 
regime. 

For nearly forty years now there have 
been high schook for girls in France ; 
many of these give an education which 
could scarcely bettered. Their course 





WHERE THE WIND COMES |N FROM THE SEA 
is • ^er of one of tb^ ftrms In the “ western wing ” of fair France that come down 

dioerence in the caps of the tura girls exchan^ confidences by the well-side indicates that they 
belong to diSerent |^ts of the country 


includes elementary tcacliing about the 
structure of the body, the rules of 
hpUth, and household economy The 
girls are given some idea of common law 
as well as " mond science/' which covers 
a rot^h acquaintance with the various 
theories about the world propounded by 
phil^phers. Needlework, including the 
cutting-out of dresses, and cookery aie 
taught in a sensible, practical way. 
This sound education costs from £8 to 
£ i 2 a year, with an extra £6 for those 


pupils who do their preparation, not at 
home, but in school under a mistress'seye. 

Importance is given to the teaching 
of elementary science in the giris* 
lycto. Qiemistry, in particular the 
chemistry of food ; physics, so far as 
the care of the b^y and the under- 
standing of the simple processes of life 
are concerned ; the structure of plants 
and animals— these are studied and 
made interesting by capable young 
women professors. It is probable that 
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few of tlic giiK could pas<; wiillcn 
cxaminatiorih in them after the lapse nf 
several years . hut fhcie is iimrh in the 
lessons wintli they never forget. Then 
minds arc coloured by the familiarity 
with the facts of existence which they 
have gained at school 'Ihcv are nioie 
competent mothers, moie skilful house- 
keepers, more (‘nterprising cooks i eas<}n 
of their ac(jiiaintance with these facts. 

fiicyclinit to Healthy Freedom 

Within the last twt'iUy years or so 
there has been a change in the con- 
ditions under which iMcnch girls are 
brought up. They arc not so shielded 
as they were from contact with the world 
of grown-up men and women. If you 
inquire the cause of the change, you arc 
very often told that the bicycle matle a 
great deal of difference, tt was iinjKis- 
siblc to keep under close super vi'.ion 
young women who took bicycle lides, 
and a part of this new joy was the 
mixed companionship which it brought 
into their lives. High school girls now 
go backwards and forwards by them- 
selves : when they leave school they 
have picked up habits of freedom and 
independence which cannot be sup- 
pressed. No harm has come of the 
change, though gloomy forebodings of 
evil were heard from numerous old 
fogies when it began. The French girl 
keeps her virginal charm of dainty aloof- 
ness, and has gained another — the cha^m 
of being a comrade, gay, not infre- 
quently witty in her comments upon 
men and things ; always delightfully, 
without being prudishly, comme il faut. 

Functions of the Family Council 

The spoiled child in France is very 
seldom a nuisance as he or she is apt to 
be in England and America. The 
national respect for “ correctness ” pre- 
serves spoiled children from outrageous 
behaviour. Yet a good many French 
children are treated with excess of 
affection and not enough discipline. The 
other side of this foible, however, reveals 
to us a thoroughly sound and estimable 
care for the interests of children. I 
have mentioned the family council as 
an illustration of the firm bonds which 


unite French families. One of the chief 
duties of the council is to secure the fair 
and honourable treatment of the young 
who aio left without adequate parent^ 
guardianship. Trustees are named to 
watch over them and to safeguard their 
piopcrty. The council has power even 
to remove a child from the care of a 
father who ill treats or neglects it. 

The origin of the family council is 
hidden by the ini.sts of the ages. Its 
history can be traced no farther back 
than the Middle' Ages. Whether it was 
a development from a Roman institu- 
tion has not bi'cn de'cidcd. As it exists 
to day it is a materialisation of the 
spirit of Frt'nch family life, which is still 
influenre*d by the patriarchal idea, the 
idea of a cl.in living for mutual pro- 
tc'ction under the headship of a leader 
and scuttling their difficulties in conclave. 
A family council is summoned by the 
l(*gal official known as the juge de paix, 
which is the same title as that of the 
English justices of the peace, but which 
denotes very different activities. 

Peacemakers for Every DSstrSot 

In every district there is a juge de 
paix, a State official, a barrister. His 
duty is to settle disputes in their early 
and less inflamed stages, and so to save 
the disputants from the expense and 
irritation of going to law. Each party 
explains his case to the judge. There is 
no intervention of lawyers. Very often 
the judge can settle the quarrel at once, 
or can inflict a light punishment if there 
is shown to have been wrong done. He 
can only commit to prison for short 
terms; he can inflict fines not larger 
than £8. Most of the disputes which 
come before him are about the boun- 
daries of small farms. A good many 
arise out of hasty words, known to the 
law as defamation of character. Many 
juges de paix are regarded by the 
inhabitants of their districts with 
affectionate gratitude as fountains of 
shrewd wisdom and kindly advice. 
They are poorly paid, but they discharge 
their duties conscientiously, and their 
decisions arc respected. 

There may be another motive for 
calling together a family council. When 
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This old French tar seeks the aid of a barber on the Ronen quayside 
before he may sally forth spick and span in search of amusement 
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^***b»i and charaeUrisiie Mr6 tins smooth^kesksd 
mIk-maidsH goss I^^Hds tn Iks vicing of Caudshse-sn-Caux 



Tht sfyU of dr$$s of the Breton woman depends largely on locality. In some rural districts of FinisBrr 
is 'worn this aiiractn»e costume which imparts to the lowliest peasant an air of gentle dignity 



imd nuttdins of Roscoff ceremomously parade ike streets in fuU dress oh fesHve 




The saboi^^nuiimr ptus ins irads wHk a glad hsofi ; ks kasms iks 
claiifr of woodsH skoss wilt mvsr bs kuskid on iks roads of BriUanv 

Hmkv him V. OMlmr 


am 




II fiilr ivuhbng the distaff this old village dame^ living ouLide 
Onuw, Sings m quavering voice Celitc songs of the spinning-wheel 
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•• i/iv PiCf w arinK w *v. — — - 

..AnW /*«/ /*w '»W fubemtan is ml koshU to f *bat ehters 

%ifa« V. OmIm 


" is said »fi^ BtsUm, W ti w 


PImKi. MIm V. OmIow 
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.4 stone shrtne crowns this rusttc spring ; m such simple ways 
the Breton is eager to show his gratitude to the Giver of good gifts 



The saH breeee bhms lusfy messi^s to these Breton crab seekers 
whose lads are braving the rough oflnds in the deep-sea fisheries 

zm 
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a father has, to quote the Civil Code of 
French law, " very serious grounds for 
dissatisfaction concerning the conduct of 
his child,’* he can, if the child be under 
sixteen, have him put into confinement 
for a month at a time. " Child ” here 
means ” son." A later article of the 
Code lays down the father’s liability for 
his son's food and lodging. Many fathers 
take advantage of this provision of 
French law for the reclamation of 
spendthrift or incorrigibly troublesome 
young men. In one year as many as 
forty>six boys, all belonging to well-to-do 
families, were sent to an institution 
called the Paternal House (Maison 
Patemclle), not far from Tours, an 
institution founded for the purpose of 
receiving them. 

The fees here are reckoned high, but 
when it is considered that special tuition 
is included with board and lodging for 
£io to £12 a month, and that each hoy 
has an attendant to himself, one can 
hardly see how less could be charged. 
The duties of the attendants are to 
serve the meals of the boys placed under 
their care, to take exercise with them, 
and in general to keep an eye on them. 

Paternal Houae for Idle Boya 

Only one hour is allowed for " exercise," 
which is limited to walking ; but, oddly 
enough, a second hour can be obtained 
by the payment of fivepence for the 
attendant’s time. The boys arc pre- 
pared for examinations, and they are 
made to work hard. Indeed, there is 
nothing for them to do but work. They 
do not see each other. They see 
nobody beyond their attendants, their 
teachers, the chaplain, and the director. 
They are not known by their names, 
but by numbers. 

The theory of the founder of the 
Paternal House was that solitude induces 
reflection, and that it is only because 
they have not reflected enough that boys 
take to evil courses. At first the inmate 
is put into a small and uncomfortable 
cell. As soon as he begins to show that 
he means to work and be tractable he 
is given better quarters, and by way of 
reward for progress in his studies he is 
taken for exctuslons into the deUghtfol 


Loire country, shown the magnificent 
historic ch&teaux of Touraine. Besides 
the hour’s walk every day there are 
lessons in gymnastics, fencing, swimming, 
and riding. When the time has come 
for the pupil to leave, he is asked to 
sign a promise that he will be idle or 
vicious no more. On the whole, it may 
be said that these promises arc well 
kept. A Paris newspaper published 
some years ago letters from boys who 
had been in confinement addressed to 
the director and printed in the annual 
reports of the Paternal House. These 
were all, it should be noticed, cases of 
idleness, not of moral turpitude. The 
latter are more difficult to deal with ; 
but so far as awakening lazy and 
frivolous natures to a sense of the value 
of instruction and the seriousness of life, 
the establishment near Tours has been 
extremely successful. 

Reformfttioii by Rcfleotion 

Now for some of the letters of these 
" incorrigibles." One who warned his 
father before he was sent that he would 
not open a book or take up a pen to do 
any work, wrote after his stay that he 
carried away with him the most grateful 
recollections. He had been taught to 
see that life was real, life was earnest, 
and he had come to understand his 
duties as a social being. Another boy 
threatened at first to kill himself if he 
were not allowed to go home. When 
he left, he wrote that he did not know 
how to express his sense of indebtedness 
for all the advantages he had gained in 
the course of three months. " You 
have made me a wholly different 
being." he said. 

DheipliMry Detention of Inoorrigiblet 

There is another, a much larger and 
a cheaper place of detention for these 
young men in another part of France. 
Here the incorrigibles are treated Iflce 
the young offenders who have becsi 
tntlei^ refomiatory treatment. Only 
£20 a year ^ changed. Most of those 
who are sent here by parents unable to 
d^pline theip are, as at the other 
(dace, the sons of widows. Although 
the sanction of 'a judge has to be given 
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before a boy can be locked up in this 
way, the system is open to abuse. It 
happens that boys are sent away from 
home because their fathers dislike them, 
or because they are not able to con< 
centrate their attention. Sometimes it 
is the method of teaching in vogue at a 
school which is responsible for a boy's 
lack of interest in his work. The 
French have found a simple method of 


knowledge is larger. ‘Riere are not the 
same differences, Matthew Arnold 
observed, between the upper class and 
the lower middle class as are noticeable 
in England. ** There are the manual 
workers forming the basis of the social 
pyramid, and above them comes one 
immense class, which consists of men 
who have all had the same kind of 
education.” That was not entirely true 



BRETON PEASANT WOMEN’S PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
Hard, exacting toil is their portion dunng six days of the week. On Sunday, after attending Mass 
and discharging essential household duties, a brief but much valued hour of leisure falls to their 
lot, and this the women in the photograph are spending in a sunny spot beside the church wall, 
noounally for a card game, in reality for gomp 
Photo, J#Mi V. Omstom 


dealing with backward or indolent boys, 
but not always quite a fair one. 

The teaching in French high schools 
for boys is on a higher level than the 
average of teaching in English public 
schools. The French boy has his mind 
more usefully filled with information, 
his imagination stirred by history^ his 
taste formed and cultivated by his 
national literature. Thus the French, 
as a nation, are better educated than 


when it was written. Since then there 
have been changes both in England and 
in France. But it does remain true 
that the number of Frenchmen who are 
intelligent and well-informed is far 
larger in proportion than the number 
of Englishmen to whom those ^thets 
could justly be applied. 

This is dqe in part to the social and 
mental training whidi French bqys get 
at home. They are invited to reason 
things out for then^ves. They are 
not diecked when thdr argumentative 


the English, their intelligence has been 
refined and stimulated, their stock of 
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IN READINESS TO TAKfe HtN MUIT IN THt'viUMt Htt / 
WaU-to-dp Bratoa farmeit and aiteittM Ml tiMir 4«qfei|l6n to achool at MMh 

wbeM thw ffetuni witb {dtaa of dm Mto dMETim tlMii of ttSrMitfiplaflOi TbpSTRS 
nmaln at homo ding to the oostumoa of tha oooAtry, and taka graat pride in iraariag thorn on att 
laital oocarioni Native coatuma varioa fraatip, — rf» diatrict havuig Ita apodal MaiMraii 
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faculty begins to show 
itself, by being told that 
“ what was good enough 
for their fathers shoidd 
be good enough for them/' 
Then they got in the 
lyc^es an education which 
aims at developing the 
intelligence Even the 
Jesuits who carried on 
the fashionable Paris 
schools, to which many 
Jews and iniidels of 
humble origin sent their 
sons in order to appear 
to be of noble ancestry- 
even the Jesuits set bcfoie 
themselves the sharpening 
of the intellect as the end 
to be attained. 

Against this merit of 
French education had to 
be set until recently the 
absence of games and of 
what we call the public- 
school spint. That lack 
has been to some measure 
filled up. I went two 
years before the war to 
one of the most famous 
lycto near Paris, and' 
found that the system in 
vogue there came nearer 
to that of an English 
public school than any- 
thing which had ever 
obtained in France before. 



BRETON PIPER PLAYING A SOLO 
Despite their racial affinity, the Bretons have not nearly so much 
musical genius as the Irish, Welsh, or Cornish people. Their 
music IS not of good quality, and their folk melodies are poor. 
Their musical development may, perhaps, have been retardra by 
the limitations of their chief instrument, the biniou 
Pkolo, CrM 


The Lyc4e Michelet, called after the 
famous historian, stands on a breezy hill 
above Vanves and has a fine outlook over 
the Seine valley. I drove there with a 
friend who was at a French lycde 
twenty-five years ago. He sketched a 
homd picture of his school life No 
organized games, no exercise save 
waking out two by two, the bo)^ too 
old for their years, a low moral tone, 
very little washing, very little fresh 
air. I believe they have changed a 
bit since then," he said. He soon 
discovered that they had changed a 
great deal. The wide-open windows 
everywhere, in dass-rooms, dormitories, 
dining-hall, surprised him. The big 
and well-equipi^ gymnasium made 


him open his eyes still wider. At the 
football field and the swimming-pool 
he fairly gasped. At the boys whom 
he met he looked with puzzled curiosity. 

“ They have changed, too," he mur- 
mured. " They look more English than 
French." They had square shoulders 
and fresh-coloured cheeks. They 
walked with an athletic swing. They 
used to be pale-faced and long-haired," 
my friend said " They used to have 
love affairs which they took very 
seriously, and they wrote poetry, 
modelled on Alfred de Musset. You 
can't imagine these boys doing any- 
thing so unwholesome." 

In the " gym " there was a boy doing 
a muscle-grind on the horizontal bar 
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BRETON PEASANT WOMEN DRESSED IN THEIR SUNDAY BEST ' , 
Already painters and poets are deploring the tendency of the gorgeous costumes of old Biittany 
to disappear. It Is at the Pardons, themselves probably doomed to disappear, that they are chiefly 
leen, and in everyday life the Bretons are conforming more and more to the conventional dress 
of the twentieth century. The distinctive band-lIke ^ars still remain, however, and tto snowy 
coifs, close-fitting or white- winged 

Another was going through Swedish read in a French review by a writer of 
exercis^ with resolute thoroughness, discernment : " The young Frenchman 
Away in a comer on a mattress two of to-day is not particularly poetical or 

more were boxing. They went at it in artistic, but he is full of courage, 

perfect good-humour, but they meant endgy, and life.’* 
hitting, and hitting hard. One was The fees at the Lyc^ Michelet 
smaUer and took a great, deal of ranged from £40 to £70 a year for 
punishment No Briti^ boy could boardefs, acoOT^hhg to a boy's age. 

have taken It better or made a pluckier Day boys paid from £zo in the ele- 
stand against odds. After this I began mentary division to £ao in the higher 

to onderstand better a statement I had classes. Board and lodging, therefore, 
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GATHERERS OF MUSSELS IN QUAINT CONCARNEAU 
A fishing port and sordine tinning centre, Concomeou is much frequented by artists, who find 
numerous subjects amona the women, who are famed for their good looks and prettv local costumes, 
and in the picturesque Old Town, of which a photograph is given on the next page The baggy 
bloomers worn bv the man are an item of mascubne dr^ that survives modem sartonol changes 


cost less than £50 a year for the older 
boys Set this against the fees, £120 to 
£150, charged at English public schools! 

Many Frenchmen, admirers of British 
institutions, would be glad to see the 
French universities more like Oxford 
and Cambridge, just as the Lyc 6 e 
Michelet has been transformed mto 
some likeness of an Engh^ public 
school The French universities are 
what their fotmders, away back in the 
past, intended them to be— seats of 

7914 


learning Oxford and Cambridge have 
wandei^ far from that intention They 
have become efficient and smooth- 
working machmes for turning out 
membm of a govermng class. They 
keep up the ti^tions of that class 
They lend a pleasant unity to its life. 
They preserved, until latdy, a bond of 
fdlow^p aipong those who took part 
in public dfairs, which softened party 
conflict and banished rancour from 
politics. In France there is nothing 
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of this kind. Young men are not sent 
to universities for the purpose of 
gaining social distinction, but because 
they have a thirst for learning, or 
because they wish to fit them^ves 
by study for the higher intellectual 
activities 

The young Frenchman who goes to 
the university goes there to work, not 
to “ have a good time ** There is none 
of the communal life which moulds 
nearly all Enghsh undergraduates into 
a fixed type The French student 
lives where he likes He need see 
nothing of his fellow-students except 
when he is attending his classes There 
are no sports to fill his leisure and to 
assist that balance between mental and 
bodily exercise which alone can produce 
a fully-developed man The professors 
have no interest in the students save 
as students In short, while the 
English university aims at influencing 
character rather than intellect, the 


French university considers mtellect 
alone. Further* it must be said that 
the intellectual equipment which it 
furnishes is hmited in its scope. The 
absence of fellowship m the pursuit of 
culture tends to narrow ideals, inclines 
the student to seek* learning for its own 
sake, and not for its value in making 
hun a more complete man; deprives 
him of the stimulus of the clash of 
mmds, all eager, not merely to acquire 
knowledge, but to apply it to the 
solving of those problems which have 
troubled man's heart and intellect 
since the world began. 

It IS largely to the character of 
French university education that we 
must attnbute the want of breadth 
which IS often noticeable in French 
judgements, that almost inhuman m- 
sistence upon logic, and that lack of 
geniality in dealing with human 
problems, which have prevented the 
French from ruling with acceptance 






OLD FASHIONS JOSTLE NEW IN UNPROGRE88IVE BRITTANY 
Broad brimmed hats with embroldfred nbboas fonn the special headdress of Breton men, who 
also often wear stnped trousers with a red sash round the waist Loose blouses complete an attire 
sufficiently grotesque to eyes unfamfliar with it. and obviously designed bv men long derd who 
never dreamed of such things as blcydes, entaihng knickerbockm, Norfolk Jackets, and cloth caps 

Mote, Mui V Otuiow 

over what we call inferior races, and in art. The dcole* communale is, 

have obscured among those who have indeed, m many distncts so good that 

been in closest contact with them their parents who could afford to send their 

many excellent and delightful traits children to lyoks take advantage of 
The schooling of the peasant and the tole communale for at any rate 

artisan is on simple but sound lines, some years Every child must go to 

and results in a population well- school until thirteen years old, and the 

mannered, speaking the language with advantages of education are valued 

fair correctness and often with vigorous by French fathers and mothers The 

charm, receptive in mind, and qien to country schoolmaster is held in 

the inftience of beauty m nature and honour, and it is a fairly common 
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BELLES OF OUIMFERl£ 

Onset the most pictiiniqve taerni of kmer Driltenv, Qulin|*erl^ 
is famous for the fMrsooai charm and extraordiiiarv ut^idty for 
work of its womenfolk, who customesrily look as bright and neat 
in their everyday dress as m the hciikiav costumes seen here 


practice for parents to 
send him btUe presents in 
gratitude for hte |isins. 

His position has changed 
very fortunately sinoe the 
days of French kings, even 
since the reign of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 

Under the Bourbons 
there was no provision of 
teaching for die children 
of the pocr. Some 
"sdioolmasters** were at 
the saire time grave- 
diggers and bell-nngers in 
the village church. Others 
went shout from place to 
place like tramps, and 
gave lessons in return for 
meals and rough lodging 
In one parish the school- 
master was also the barber 
The Revolution gave birth 
to a scheme of village 
schoob, but it remained, 
for lack of the money 
to carry it into effect, 
a scheme on paper. 

Napdeon thought little of 
education Like all who 
believe that the many 
ought to be governed 
the few, he held that the 
leas the many knew the 
better. His nephew was 
also of this opinion. It 
was not until the Third Republic had 
got itself firmly established that France 
received the benefit of a good educa- 
tional ^tcm. 

In every commune numbering more 
than six thousand inhabitants there 
is an upper communal sdiool as well as 
die elementary departments. These 
upper schools make special provision of 
testing likely to be useful to boys who 
are going to be farmers or clerks or 
skilled workers with their hands. 
Thus from the lowest to the highest 
rungs of the ladder of education the 
State cither provides or. supervises^ 
and the result is a eomiMct and com- 
plete system, by no means flawless, but 
suited to the desfrea of the people, and 
insulting in a population better 


educated, taking it all round, than 
any other in the world. 

Even after the Third Republic came 
Into being the village s^oolmaster 
had a hard time. The struggle between 
Cleriodism and those who strove to 
keep down the influence of the Roman 
Cath^ defgy led, , as it still leads 
here and there to-day, to bitter animosity 
and persecution. Under the presidency 
of Marshal MacMahon, whose narrow 
soldier’s mind was further cramped and 
distorted by bigoted eoclesiastidsm*, 
ths party which hdd that the desgy 
on^t to rule the country was in 
poMession of far-reaching power. Ibe 
schoolmaster, like all other servants of 
the Republic, was mfide by them an 
object of attack. They wanted to get 
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DUMB YOKE-FELLOWS WHO PULL TOGETHER 

n in France are not bred solely as pets, lor the thrifty country folk Hud a better use for them 
not unusual to see sturdy don of the type shown m the above photofraph pullln| along 
small carts through the streets, or woriclng side by side with their master's patient dmkey Faithful 
and intelligent, they serve as a guard when their master Is absent 
FAala. D0ttM MeUuk 
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all education into tlie hands of priests. 
Miss Betham-Edwards, who knew 
France intimately for a great many 
years, wrote at that period ; *' There is 
no one more liable to censure than the 
schoolmaster, and to political and social 
persecution. If not bom a trimmer, 
able to please everybody, he pleases 
nobody, and has a hard time of it." 

This form of odium theologicum has 
happily almost vanished. Mest and 
schoolmaster are generally good friends 
and allies. Any persecution there is 
nowadays comes from the triiunphant 
anti-Clericals. They sometimes abuse 
their victory by doing their best to keep 
out of any public offices men who are 
known to go to church. This is only 
tit-for-tat, but it is unfortunate, never- 
theless, and leads to injustice, since 
there are many who remain faithful 
sons of the Church without wishing 
to see the clergy exert any power in 
affairs of State. But so strong has been 
the feeling of anger provok^ by the 
attempts of the priesthood to aid the 
restoration of the old monarchical rule 
in France, and so ever-present is the 
fear that they might succeed in deluding 
the people once more and crushing the 
freedom of life and thought which the 
Republic introduced, that it is still 
felt to be dangerous to allow Catholics 
to take any ^are in public business. 
This feeling, however, has been weakened 
by the associations brought about 
during the Great War. 

It was after the realization of the 
part which the Church had taken in the 
" Affaire Dreyfus " that the determina* 
tion grew to close its connexion with 
the State and to break for ever its 
power to interfere in the shaping of the 
nation’s destinies. The first step was the 
passing of a law which called upon 
religious orders to register their rides 
and give account of their receipts and 
expmditure. There were 21.000 institu- 
tions which came under this law. Many 
of them were doing good. Many could 
notberiiown todoharm. Theargument 
urged in favour of the regStratta was 
that only those InstitotkM whkh were 
using th^ wealtib and influence against 
the Republic could have any reason for 


objecting to submit their balance-sheets. 
However, Rome decided to fight. Only 
about four hundred religious associations 
ob^ed the law. Then the law was 
enforced. The penalty for refusing to 
register was exile and loss of property. 
The disobedient religious orders and 
societies which had chosen to obey the 
instructions from Rome rather than the 
law of their country were broken up. 



NEARINQ HER JOURNEY’S END 
Rosary to hand this Bretoa woman passes 
her old age to placid rest and contentment, 
like others of her people, she is demly 
rallgiouB, and 6nd8 much Riiritual comfort 
to tolling her beads, which never leave her 
PkPto, Uta$ V. Omaiow 


Laige numbers of their members left 
France. 

Now the cfeigy began agitation. There 
wereriots. Disturbanoes of order became 
too sorious to be overlooked. The 
Government resolved to disestablish the 
□lurch. This meant the withdrawal of 
the sum of nearly two millions sterling 
a year which the State paid in salaries 
of ecclesiastics, and in {tensions to them 
when ^ey retired. Pensions were 
oAmd. however, to priests over forty- 
five in age with not less than twenty 
years' service. Others could have had 
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ATTRACTIVE VOUNO WOMEN OP HUEL^OAT, FINI8t£rE 
Modmt •df*pofles8loa ditUoguisliet the yoimg wonen of Brittany» who alio are of e very pleasing 
phyiteal type. They are aliaoet Invariably well and suitably dressed In stout black or blue gowns 
with a full apron worn In Irontf and good woes and stockings. All wear snow-white collars and caps 
' or ooift, these variHiif in shape in different dlStrlcti» had even'in dlMiwt vUleges 
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payments from tlie State several 
years while they were making arrange- 
ments to bo paid by their congregations. 
Parishes were to be managed, according 
to the Government proposal, by an 
association of seven persons, one of 
them being .tl^e priest. The churches 
would havd l^n iissigncd to them 
for an iiuleftniW^riod ; for the priests' 


provocation. It was the Agadir incident 
which caused the change in the French 
temper. There had been sliakings of the 
German mailed fist in 1905 and in 190S. 
The Emperor William had paid liis 
minatory visit to Morocco. The ( lernian 
Government had doniaiided tlu' dismissal 
of the French Foreign Minister, M 
Delrassc^. Then in 1911 canu* t? ^ 



SURPLICEO SiNGiNG BOYS RAISE HYMNS IN THE VIRGIN’S PRAISE 

Many Ronijii Cathulics travel from EiiKlanci and el»*:whcre to witness this animal prfx:essioii in 
in honour of the Viri;iii. The church of Notre Danic stands in the old upper town, where 
also the lisheniioii’s quarter, and the choirboys shown here participating in the cerriiioiiy, and 
bearing a .dniiit* cont.dning a representation of the Virgin, are all the sons of hsheiinen 


residences a small rent would have been 
paid. But the Vatican refused to make 
any arrangement with the French 
Government. For a time the feeling on 
both Sides was \'onomous, but it had 
calmed down ewn before the Great 
War. Foolish speeches were made. 
These, however, were forgotten, or 
remembered merely with a smile. 

Thfc spell of the Tolstoyan ideas of the 
brotherhood of all men, irrespective of 
race or nationality, and of the barbarism 
of war, which had been common among 
the French conscripts not many 
years before, was broken by German 


despatch of the German gunboat Panther 
to Agadir, and a further effort to secure 
a German footing in Morocco — a country 
over which France considered herself 
to possess prior rights. *Then, in the 
words of a. writer of that day, “ then.* 
was revealed to France her new soul. 
The mind of her young men was dearl\’ 
shown.*" 

From that moment began the harden- 
ing of the French character, which came 
to its full development during the long 
aiid bloody battles for Verdun in 19x3. 
There was no desire for war in the 
heart of the' nation. The memory of 

aAi 
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PROTECTION AGAINST .SPLASHINQ 
his bearded water carrier keeps hit buckato inm bnmplna up 
against hi» legs bv a simple but effective deviee. An iron hoop 
r*tts on the top of the buckets against the handletp pieterving 
the equilibnum while keeping them clear of the body 


1870 was too painful The indtenients 
of the Royalists would have had no 
effect whatever had it not been that 
the people's patience was exhausted. 
No one doubted the object of these 
incitements. It was to prepare the way 
for a return of monarchy. It was only 
because they fitted the mood of the 
nation that they had any significance. 
A staff officer told me in 1913 that he 
had lately been in command of a 
regiment of Cuirassiers in a garrison 
town near the frontier, and that when- 
ever " the coming war " was disenwed, 
the men always spoke of it in this 
fashion * " Well, the sooner the better. 
Let us stop their pin-pricks once and 


for all " What struck tins 
officer even more than 
their words was their 
physical attitude. "Their 
eyes grew brighter and 
harder. Instinctively their 
thighs gripped the saddles 
more firmly, their fingers 
resolutely gathered up the 
reins. They were ready 
for a forward move " 
Surprise was expressed 
by many in England at 
the hardihood in adversity 
which the French dis- 
played during the war. 
'ihey were said to have 
been changed by it 
Nothing of the kind 
happened. War only 
brought out their 
characteristics more 
clearly. It merely 
intensified the good 
qualities — and the defects 
also — ^which distinguished 
them before. 

The notion that the 
French would be unable 
to endure the nerve-strain 
of a long war, the fear 
that they would crumble 
under ddeat, were in the 
minds of none who knew 
them. The more fortune 
turns against them, the 
harder do the French 
become. There Is in one 
of Conan Doyle's stories— The Tragedy 
of the Korosko" — a Frenchman who is 
in this respect typical of his race. A 
party of tourists in Egypt is captured 
by Dervishea The dioice is offered 
b^ween conversion to Islam and 
immediate death. Those who are sincere 
Christians are ready to die for thdr 
faith. But the Fiendunan is not a 
Christian. He has no reHgfous he^. 
To him Allah and Jdwvah are the 
same. Why dioiild he lefpse to 
admowMge the Moiiwn god? One 
expects to hear Urn my cymeaDy that 
he is prepared to enmoe any faith 
that wfll save hb Hie. Whalhi^pwisis 
ttiat he dedaies at to he 
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of the same mind as the Christians. 
The attempt to convert him by threat 
arouses in him not merely antagonism, 
but anger. He will not, even in order to 
save 1& life, profess a belief that he 
despises. Let them kill him. He would 


find all equally absurd, which makes 
those who judge the coun^ from books, 
and who are not acquainted with all 
classes, fancy that France has no ideals, 
no settled aims or purposes. 


The idea 



long hdd the British 
imagination captive that 
the French were always 
excited about something 
or other. The truth is 
that they are not an 
excitable race — indeed, 
they are less so than 
the English. French 
characters on the English 
stage up to within a few 
years ago were invariably 
represented as talking 
loudly, gesticulating 
furiouriy, working them- 
selves up into a passion 
upon very small provoca- 
tion. I have seen the 
French at moments which 
in England would have 
certainly been marked by 
excited demonstrations, 
comport themselves 
coolly, showing no feeling 
at all. One such moment 
was in 1905 when Germany 
insisted upon the removd 
of M. Delcass^ . from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
There was provocation 
enough then, yet the 


IN PENSIVE MOOD 

Wearing the prottv coatume often seen in her native village of 
Lea*Pontt-de^, in Uie department of Maine-et*Loire, this 
naturally charming daughter of La Belle Prance has been 
caught hy the camera In a somewhat meditative mood 


rather die than bend his will to that of 
savage fanatics. 

There was the French charact^, 
wh^ in the fire of crisis can be fiis^ 
into unbreakable steel. 

In their pro^ierous hours they are, 
as a nation^ seen to least advantage. 
Pditidans create strife over trifles, llie 
distrust, more marked in Frimoe than 
dsawhere, between the *'man of the 
people" and the ^ 'bomigeoia, grows 
more bitter. The reitlem minds of the 
" intdlectuala '* pern in revieiw aU 
^teina» all phfloiopliies, aU faiths, and 


French did not allow 
themselves to betray any 
resentment. If the German 
Government had made* a 
like demand upon Great 
Britain, and the German newspapers 
had bera as insulting in their tone, and 
British interests had been threaten^ as 
French interests were in Morocco, it is 
certain that London and other cities 
would have resounded to warlike cries. 

In France there was nothing of all 
this. There was a tense atmosfdieiie, 
as that of a July day before a thunder- 
storm. There was quiet discusrion. 
Bot on the surface life went on os usoal. 
It was announced that M. Deteass^ 
wngld leave his post. Shooldm wert 
dimgged. Corses were ottered in a low 
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ROUGH WINDING PATHS THAT TAX THE OLD AND INFiRf 
I side streeu and alleys of many French towns are often rough and uneven, lacking drainage and 
serving as a repository for household refuse and rubbish of all sorts The wrinkled old Breton paudng 
to rest by a convenient window ledge on her way to fill her bucket at a neighbounng fountain 
represenU the dogged working quahties p o s se wed by the labounng classes in France 

CfiU 
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toiu It \\<is announced that negotia- I wls in Nancy on the day tlu mobili- 
tion Iiad ( ome to a happy conclusion zation order was posted up Th it night 

Ag im Uu rc ^as shrugging of shoulders tlun were lights in the c ifts and groups 

lli< tmosplicrc lightened Everybody of nscrvists still drinking and talking 
hit 1 litf Hut there was no excitement till the small hours Fhirc w is muih 
Ah >lh(r of the moments in which the riti>llccting of old days ' in thi iigi- 
lrin<h showed their peifect command inent ’ A grey haired man cairymg a 

o\rr thtir feihngs was that of the ^word wrapped in a ncwspajxr was 

oiithn ik of tlu (jieit War They ironic illy cheered as he wtnl by ' 

w lie h( d tlu ( I \ < ht^ w( le takine in ijor in the reseric who made a nee 
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WASHING-DAY IN A FRENCH VILLAGE IN HAUTE ALSACE 

already out at work lend a helping hind at the* communal washing place 
m the square of now restoi^ to Fiance While the elder girl n bus> with 

soap and scrubbing board her brother is engaged in keeping the two smaller children out of mischief 

Pketo KM & Hubert 


They did nothing to hasten or retaid 
It When the challenge was thrown 
down, they took it up gravely There 
was httle boasting The processions in 
Pans were made up of hooligans who 
seized the opportunity to pillage shops 
Those who spoke of the thought that 
was in fweryone's mmd said quietly; 
'*So itshas come at last We had 
e*'diired their pin-pneks long enough/* 


knife-gnnder put an edge to his sabre 
was the centre of a laughing crowd 
But there was no marchmg about or 
shoutmg There was even less effer- 
vescence than there had been the night 
b<*fore, when the event hung still doubt- 
fully in the scale After the tension of 
the days past, after the reports hourly 
changing, mchnmg now to war, now to 
settlement, after the suspense and 
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COUNTRY DWELLERS KEEPINO A fItE DAY IN A NEICHBOURINa TOWN 
FMe days affonl opporlunitlct ior mthyayddiiga of which the timpla AlsetUn countryfolk are not 
ilow to avail themeelvea. In their beet d re ieei they preeent a pmure of endlinc oontentmrnt ae 
thqr wander round the town of ObereertMBh hi eeeidi of a mu ee m e n t and entertainment AJeacCiWith 
iti rich products of timber, fiain, and wine, provides profitable em p loyment fdr the peasantry 



The fianc6e of tUe young fokller ii proud ot her lover for the peril* he bu In helping to wrett 
their native pravinM^ the nto the CenwBynaiied itat a^ hU pride In her l a equally m antiert. 
He It wcaiinc the mHorm ol the Chatiam ^Iplnt, and the the e^wnc of the eNMuea of Abaetk 
made specially pfctuieaque bf Its large wing^ headdieii 
fkat§, DaaaU MtLrtth 
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THREE LITTLE MAIDS OF ALSACE IN NATIONAL COSTUME 
Alsatians, tenaciously conservative of old tradition, preserve their beautiful folk costume unchariged 
Huge winged block bows on the head are its most distinctive feature, with long, full skirts of red 
or green, white stockinn, and black shoes A white bodice udth full sleeves is confined within 
elaborate velvet and embroidered corsets with shoulder straps of lace, but these young, undeveloiped 
gills wear pretty cross overs instead 


Strain, the decision seemed almost to 
bring relief A few women silently 
wept A few topers clinked glasses 
The rest went about the busmess of 
the hour 

Next day I travelled by motor-car to 
Paris The country had been trans- 
formed as if by a m^acle from peace to 
war. At the entrance to every town, 
to every village of any size, bamers had 
been put up These were guarded by 
Territorials, and officials asked ah 
travellers politely for their papers. 
The whole male population was either 
in unifonn already, or getting into it 
without deby. The red trousers and 
the blue coats, which proved so utterly 


unsuitable and had to be given up as 
qmckly as possible, were all ready to be 
served out The reservists amved at 
the barracks m all sorts of clothes 
Some were smart young men of fa^on 
Some were clerks or shopmen Many 
workiAen wore their working blouses. 
Into the barracks Uiey poured, received 
their umforms. and, when they came 
out on to the barrack square, th^ aU 
looked amazingly alike. 

The TerritoiiJs, men of more than 
thirty-five years, were doing most of 
the work in these early days, and doing 
it with a stolid, buain^like air. 
patrolled tlw raflway linet^ they guarded 
the bridges. Middle-aged men, many 
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NEAR THE BLUE ALSATiAN MOUNTAINS 

These two old countrywomen of Alsace have paused awhile beside the well situated near to the 
plot of ground that is the scene of so much of their daily toil The well itself is notable for th« 
carving on one of the stout supports for the chain and bucket, and for the nm of Iron on which 

the bucket can be rested 

of them fathers of famibes, lean felt he must work of fiis loy in shouting, 
mechanics, portly heads of businesses, m nding about on crowded taxicabs, 
spectacled studious teachers, and men in calling for the King and Queen to 
of letters, they had left their counters appear on the balcony at Buckingham 
and their counting-houses, their lathes. Palace The Parisians made no noise, 
study tables, or professors' chairs, or waved no flags, never thought of 
perhaps they had just laid down scythes gathering round the Elys^ Palace and 
and mattocks They had put on their touting for the President to come 
umforms again, submitted to the dis- out They used to write about the 
aphne of the army. They were sleeping phlegmatic Englishman. It is the 
" on the straw," dming off the " soup French who are really phlegmatic, who 
of the soldier," helping in their country's really look upon excitement as a form of 
defence, all without any fuss or sdf- mild insanity, who in crisescankeepcalm. 
consaousness, without any trace of It was French vivaci^, Fiendi vigour 
omotionsl dlstuihaiioe. ofspeech.whichinisled&|^obaerven. 

After the Aimistke had been signed Thm who looked into the Uves of the 
on November zx, 19x8, the Londoner French were not deceived. Forexample. 
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I ..ORIAL OF THE MARTIAL PROWESS OF THE “GRAND MONARQUE” 

Human activity Rtvanns through the gate of St. Dentft, dividing the Rue du Faubourg St. Dents, seen 
in the ffircgrou'iid, from the Kue St. Denis, one of the oldest, and still busiest, streets in Paris. 
The fine arch roinmeinoratcs the victories of Louis XIV. in Hollaiid and on the Rhine, figured under 
the tropliy-covenvi olx'litks, tlic (jrand Monarque himself figuring in the relief almvf ti)e archway 



TO THE IMMORTAL HONOiM OF EMPEROR AND **UNI(NOWN WARRIOR** 
Tourerihg up from an enioenca In On Placr da the end of the Avenue dee Chamna Blyite 

the wiiimb Are de Tvimai^la a^ jandmaifc Ml ovir Farit and symboUtaa the ndHtaryjSoity efSl 


Franofb 


Coaumnoratfng primmilir the of Napolwn I., It It { , 

Fmce'e ** Unlmown WamOT,** UIM in the GrMtWer, wae laid to reeD 
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rU>WCR8 ON THE RIVER BANK PACED BV IMMORTAL LOVERb 
Cfieat \arioty of Intemt !• to • walk Moat Bm Selnt w k wo It wlnd^ Uirouiili Pant bv the 

different Indiistriet that havo appropriated tkt Mieciieilva qoaya. Here It fffvmi a hint of the colour 
•nd fragranee iMad over the QuM aw Flmire uMch cum frcii the Pont da Notre Dame to the Pont 
dfe St tottle. Upon tbie quayonet etnod the abode of Abelard and Hetolee 

n» 
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BLUE-BLOUSED RAILWAY PORTER OF BOULOGNE 
One of the Arst t\pes of f renchmcn seen bv the cross Channel 
traveller on landing, the ruli^av poiter in his workmanlike 
blouse, peaked cap, and muffler is a hard and — a substantial 
*^pourbdre" is forthcoming — ver\ willing worker 
Pko/o Horn W Sukvib 


(libcharge their duties 
v.ith conscience and 
competence, and do many 
d kind little * service 
besides But m general 
lhe> ha\e a bad ncUnc, 
ind It IS not, I fear, 
imdeser\ td This is partly 
tlie fault ot the system 
Iinagine the pouer which 

in be exercised by a 
m ilLVoknt being who 
knows all your comings 
nut and your goings m, 
who knows what \ouha\e 
toi ihniici and w lure you 
Mild \oiir w isliing and 
wnv ^lU Mimitimis ha\t 
a head k hi the uiorning 
after who looks it ill 
\oui litttrs and k i Is all 
\ourpo t lids whokiipb 
note of \ III Msiiois ind 
pumps you scr\ int foi 
iin infotin itum whu li Ik 
or she — miv often h* 
cannot get for hii i >i 
hciself 

It is so casv to ( hllrl 
vour concierge \ on n i\ 
do it by coming in 1 iti 
ind nnging for Mie coid 
to be pulled whicfi opens 
the street door Ilu Pans 
flats are built usualh 
round a courtyard, which 
has gates on the street 
These are closed at a 
certain hour The 


none Dui a phlegmatic folk could endure 
the tyranny of the concierge If there 
were attached to all blocks of flats m 
London a guardian of the gate who 
systematically blackmailed all the 
tenants, there would be such excite- 
ment as would result m theu* being 
violently swept away In Pans, 
shouldera are shrugged whenever the 
concierge is mentioned **>\liat will 
you ? Of course we are robbed But 
what can we do ^ Nothing, absolutely 
nothing " 

Not all conaerges are robbers Many 
are the firm and faithful friends of 
the dwellers m appartements Many 


conaerge sleeps with a cord close to the 
bed, and when anyone rings he is 
supposed to pull it at once Sometimes 
he requires those who pass in to shout 
their names as they go by his loge, the 
tiny habitation on the ground floor in 
which he and his family dwell Or 
offence may be given by not paying 
on a sede considered sufficiently 
generous There is a regular payment 
for the attentions of the concierge, but 
It is small, and has to be supplemented 
by tips at the New Year and at other 
times, and by constant small payments 
for services rendered If you are set 
down as stingy, or if for any other 
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reason you get a bad mark against 
your name, the concierge can make 
your life a burden to you. Visitors 
who inquire for you will be told that 
you are out when you are in, and, when 
you are out, that you have left for good. 
Parcels will be sent away or hidden, 
messages will be forgotten, cards left 
upon you will be torn up. It is one of 
the duties of the concierge towards the 
tenant to take up the letters which the 
postman leaves on the ground floor. 
These can be kept back and, if you live 
high up, they often are kept back simply 
from laziness. Thus your friends may 
be estranged, your tradesmen made 
suspicious, those who ask favours of you 
offended, and those from whom you 
have reason to expect benefits turned 
into enemies for life. 

As for the .scandals which the con- 
cierges are able to cause, if ill-naturedly 
disposed, they are a torture to the thin- 
skinned, and even to those who laugh 
at them they may be a source of 
irritating inconvenience, possibly of 


actual loss. Sensitive people have been 
driven to suicide by stories set going 
in the concierge’s loge. Here the 
servants are often to be found gathered 
in the evenings, and their talk centres 
as a rule upon the affairs and oddities 
of their employers. To propitiate the 
concierge, who can do a servant bad 
tuMs by whispering, for instance, about 
the lateness of the hours she keeps, it 
frequently happens that a bottle of 
wine is taken in, or some dainty from 
the larder, something that the employer 
“ will never miss.” Those unfortunate 
tenants who have given ground for 
gossip and evil-speaking are blackmailed 
without pity, and wherever they may 
move to they find that their reputation 
has gone before them. There is a 
freemasonry among concierges which 
tangles perpetually the foot of the 
indiscreet. 

The servants who compose the 
parliament of the concierge are mostly 
of the type known as bonnes k tout 
faire (maids to do everything). But 



fAINTINQ FROM LIFE IN A PARIS ART SCHOOL 
In one of the larw studios of the Colarossl Academy in Paris a ** life *' class is at work on a model 
who sits on the dais on the ri^t. Paris is a renowned centre for aspirhig artist.^, who come from 
aU parts of the world to study in the art schools, usually takini; up tlieir quarters in the Montmartre 
district In the north of the city, or in the Quartier Latin eouth of the Seine 
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This is a practice known 
to all Neither the trades- 
men nor the sor\ ants' 
employers object to it It 
IS not a good plan, for a 
bonne who is iinscru])ulous 
will spend more than is 
necessary in order to 
increase her commission, 
though it must be added 
that the French servant 
can seldom be called 
dishonest, however keen 
she may be on picking 
up whatever unconsidered 
tnfles may happen to 
come in her way The 
halfpenny in the frant 
commission is really a 
tax on the employers of 
servants , the ti adesmt n 
take good care of that 
But It IS often a nuisanc e 
for the tradesman as well 
He has to take pains not 
to offend the bonne He 


POSTMAN OF THE REPUBLIC 
The postman in France carries his letters in a Ions case of shiny 
black leather slung across hts shoulder^ He makes a pleasing 
figure as he goes his round in his uniform of blue tumc, white 
trousers, and stiff peaked cap 

they are not in the least like the “ maid 
of ail work '' type in England ; they are 
more like housekeepers. For example, 
they are accustom^ to do every day 
the family marketing. Of! they go after 
breakfast with baskets on their arms, 
neatly dressed, often wearing a starched 
and frilled cap, and lay in the household 
stores. Even if a mistress wished to 
do her own shopping she would find 
this difficult, for not only would the 
tradesmen charge her more than they 
charge a bonne, but the bonne would 
have an unappeasable grievance against 
her mistress. For out of the shopping 
the bonne makes a profit which is quite 
a valuable addition to her wages. 

On each franc that she spends she 
receives back a halfpenny as commission. 


must sometimes flatter, 
sometimes bribe, in order 
to keep her custom Here 
again is an inconvenience, 
to say the least of it, 
which the French 
phlegmatically suffer 
instead of taking steps 
to end it. 

Perhaps, though, if you 
employed a bonne k tout faire you would 
value her good qualities so highly that this 
commission evil would seem by com- 
parison trifling For undoubtedly she has 
merits which more often offset it in the 
eyes of her employers. She is a hard 
worker. Early in the morning she comes 
down from the top floor of the apartment 
building, where all the servants sleep, 
and begins in her kitchen. By eight 
o'clock she has taken round the " little 
breakfasts" of coffee with rolls and 
butter, and as soon as the family is 
dressed she gets to work on the bed- 
rooms, so as to have them done before 
she goes to market. She must be back 
in good time to prepare d^euner, which 
is the French family's principal meal. 
After that has been cooked and'served 
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HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND FOR THE LITERARY AUTOLYCUS 

Many n treasure has been found by the literary Autolycus in the boxes of the dealers in second-hand 
books whose wares are displayed on the parapets of the Seine embankment, particularly on the 
south side of the river near to the Quartier Latin. Here and there among the boxes and trays of 
books, pictures, drawings, and curios often find a place 




uniHANCE to the promenade of the "BEAU MONDE” OF PARIS 

The magnificent avenue known at the Champs-£lyt£es is the parade-ground of fashionable Paris, whose 
carriages and motor-cars are continuously pacing to and fro over this spacious 'thoroughfare. On a 
stight eminence stands the massive structure of the Arc de Trlomphe de rEtoite, the largest triumphal 
arch in existence, erected by Napoleon I. to commemorate his victories 








THE ** PLAYGROUND OF PRINCES AND THE BATTLE-GROUND OF KINGS” 
Tte historic gaid^ of the TiUleriea were first laid out in the reign of Louis XIV.; enlarged in 1889, 
of the Palace of the Tulltties, the scene of many ei the most dlsatireiis events 
^ French monarchy. The Are % Trlomphe du Canon^ an 
iBBitatioa of the Arch of Sevens at Rome, was focxneriy iba prmdpal antraaoa to the Thiteka 



raniLAR PARIS THOROUQHFARS: BOULEVARD MONTMARTRE 


Muy at Ihi tM OM tliwli e( Parii «• MsM *■ 
«MC«ly Mw o teart wl rt fci that dh Hu oM i Tlia Wa 
cttmLlhanaByaowiMpar kiaaki,aadllw« ' 
UMW ooofit An imaoiiDiAaiy dttuocDW p 


It woukl be fer from eeqr to t 

— the ordinary atnot* but tba li^ roavt 

ce^ with the host of thblee and chain ontaide 
d the typical boulevard of the p r eie nt day 
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COLLECTINQ RESIN PROM THE PINE WOODS Uh uiHUNUt: 

Although the chid Industry of the Gironde district of soutb-irestem Pnnce is wuie production 
much work is done in. the forested areas. The method adopted In collecting restn from the pine trees 
Is somewhat similar to that In use hy the rubber g r c fwh r s Illustrated on pages 496 and 8^4 The 
white coated workman makes incisions in the stenif and the gum runs into a metal cup 
PAole, Frmk C SUm 
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she has her first free time in the day 
She enjoys her own dejeuner, which is, 
as a rule, very much the same as that 
of her employers She drinks wme. 
and she takes her black coffee after- 
wards The idea that servants could 
be fed on food of mfenor quality has 
never obtained m France smee the 
Revolution, when the theory of equality 
became a fixture in the national con- 
sciousness 

This affects also the relations between 
the bonne and her employers She is 
often made a firiend. Her mistress wiH 
consult her on matters of domestic 
economy, even of dress. She will 
confide to her mistress her family 


troubles and her love affairs When 
they are annoyed, bonnes are mclined 
to be insolent, to tell liome truths But 
their stormy tempers soon quiet down 
and their self-possession comes back 
Their self-respect is strong, and it 
teach^ them to respect others 
Their maimers arc pleasant They 
open the door to visitors neither with 
the Polar coldness of the expensive 
English parlourmaid nor with the frowsy 
familiarity of the "slav^Z* T^have 
a welcoming smile for those udiom they 
admit They are sympathetic when 
there is nobody at home. If a caUer 
wem to speak to a bonne In a tone which 
she considered rude, if a man failed to 
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raise his hat slightly to her when he 
asked if madame was chez elle, if she 
were not addressed as mademoiselle, 
she would take offence, and very hkely 
show her resentment the next time 
the caller appeared But so long as 
the bonne is treated with the respect 
to which every Frenchwoman deems 


declamation, and at the end aaidi 
** What a pleasure, mademoiselle, to 
hear one's language so well pronouno^/' 
That the diiierence between the iqieech 
of the cultured and that of the mass is 
slighter m France than m most other 
countnes is largely due to the care which 
IS taken to make actors and actresses 



GATHERING FRAGRANT VIOLETS IN A FIELD AT HYERES 
In the sunny climate of southern France flowers abound, and a considerable trade is done in 
exporting blooms to England or sending them to b^nt factories These workers are picking violets 
destined for the 1 ondon market 1 he flowers are protected from strong winds bv screens similar 
to the one seen behind the workers, raised a few feet from the ground 
Pholo, Horace W Ntckolla 


herself entitled, she will be smooth, 
agreeable, even charming She is a 
characteristic figure m French life 
A wntcr who knows trance very well 
(Miss Winifred Stephens) tells this 
story to illustrate the cultivated in- 
telligence of the servant class A fnend 
who had mvited her to go to the Theatre 
Fran^ais— the Nationd Theatre — was 
prevented from going herself, and sent 
her bonne to act as chaperon This 
good woman had received merely an 
dementary school education, and Miss 
Stephens expected her to be bored by 
the performance of a classic tragedy. 
But she watched its devdopmeiit with 
mterest, listened attentivdy to the 


speak correctly Their drama has an 
mfluence upon the people’s speech as 
well as upon their intelligence It would 
be tibsurd to think that all French plays 
arc of a nature to shock Bntish sus- 
ceptibilities But it is true that in their 
farces they often overstep the himts 
which in England are set to propriety, 
and that in their senous pieces they 
discuss the facts of existence without 
any desire to conceal the ughcr aspects 
of them 

The French do not observe the same 
reticence as the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Their comic journals are frequently 
coarse, frequently designed to stir the 
lower passions, sometimes repulsive 
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BLOSSOM TIME IN THE ORANGE GROVES OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
The flowering flekb of the Rivien are one of its ehief delights In the neighbourhood of Gigaie 
aome 60^000 acres are under cultivation, and heliotrope, hyacinth, tuberose, violet, rose, orafig»> 
bloaaom, each in its aeison, scents the atmosphere for several miles round Orange trees are 
cultivatM specially for their flowers, from the petals of which delicious essence* are manufactured, 
over two thousand tons being annually consumed for the manufacture of eau-de Cologne 


There were papers iir Paris which during 
the South A&ican War filled every 
Bnton with disgust, whatever his opinion 
of the war might be This is a side 
of Frendi character which it is impossible 
to Ignore Nor is it possible to overlook 
the ravages of another evil->alcoholism 
Here we have to distinguish betyreen 
drunkenness m its ordmary disgusting 
form and the gradual poisomng of the 
mind and body, which is caused by 
drinking to excess such spirits as 
absinthe and vermouth (there is another 
kind of vermouth besi^ the French , 
this is the Itahan, which is harmless) 
Against drunkenness there is a strong 
prejudice m France. It is looked upon 
as degrading, as a hateful vice The 
habiti^ dnmkard is treated as one who 
forfeits all rights of citizenship. After 
a certam number of convictions he can 
be disquahfied from serving on juries 
or hoklhig any public office He may 
even be deprived of his vote. 

Rarely does one see a drunken man 
in France. Women are scarcely ever 
known to drink too much. In the 


cafes, to which most people resort, no 
hard or ste^y drinking goes on. Indeed, 
the sale of’ coffee and sirops and other 
non-intoxicants used to be larger m 
most caf^ than the sale of alcohohe 
hquors. Yet m recent years there has 
b^n a disastrous growth of the diseasf 
known as alcoholi^ Fifty-six milhon 
pounds a year the nation was spending 
before the Great War on alcohol m its 
most dangerous forms. Dunng the war 
the sale of absmthe was forbidden, and 
there has ansen a cry for its perpetual 
prohibition For alcoholism is one of 
the causes ot the alarming increase of 
tuberculosis, which m the nineteenth 
century earned off ten milhons of 
people, and m France alone, dunng this 
century, has been killing a hundred 
thousand every year. Vigorous efforts 
are being ma^ to reduce this number. 
Teachmg is given everywhere as to the 
precautions to be taken against the 
disease. Open-air hospitals for con- 
sumptives have been provided, and a 
number of agricultund colonies for 
tuberculous s(ddiers are in operation 
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It will, however, take some time for by M. Caillaux. It was only imposed 
the people to be persuaded of the value under stress of war necessity. Men of 
of these measures, for although they are all parties call for administative re- 
Republicans, the French are conservative forms which shall reduce the over- 
in their habits of thought They do not centralisation from which the country 
like changes. They clung, for example, suffers. 

to the red trousers of their soldiers' In all that has to do with the Army 
uniform when other nations adopted the disinclination to make dianges 
colours that would not attract attention, comes out especially strong. This is 
Only after numberless soldiers had been due, not only to the fact that among 
sacrificed because they were too con- French officers patriotism amounts to 
spicuous did the French nation admit a religion, and that any tampering with 
the desirability of altering the old uniform the chief instrument of patriotism 
and adopting the "invisible blue." arouses suspicion and jealousy; it is 

There was dogged opposition also to in part accounted for by the hardened 
the income tax, originally proposed officialism of the War Office, which 



ONE OP THE WILLiNQ WORKENS IN A CHAMPAGNE VINEYARD 
The chubby hands qf this tiny Fbsnch demoiaalle puU asMe the kmc tsndrile, disdoeinc cluster 
after cluster of the luscious fruit, and Iwr basket w soon fdll to overSowlac. The nape- 
gathering season N of but short durmtiont and before long the vintagsn will turn their backs 
on the despoiled xineyaxds with the pravmlel si^ cf leUsf— periieps « regret : ** Adieu penint ! 

VendeiMpM sont faltes." (** Farewell, baskets 1 The vintaginii over.**) 
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STURDY DEFENDERS OF FRANCE’S MOUNTAIN FRONTIERS 
The Chasseurs Alpine are among France's finest light troops. Employed chiefly for mountain work, 
they are distributed among the higher military fOTmatlons. Apart from the usual military equip- 
ment, these troops, who wear a special dark-Sliw uniform, carry ice-axe, alpenstock, ro^, and 
all the usual implements of tha mountaineer, the complete weight per man amounting to over 6o lb. 

Photo, Donald UeLeish 


opposes a solid rampart of inertia when- 
ever reform is proposed Thus the 
French mobilisation {dans were known 
for many years to be obsolete. Military 
authorities, one after the other, urged 
that precautions shoubi be taken against 
a Gorman advance through Be^um. 
When war came there was none. The 
mobilisation trains carried the troq)s 
to the Eastern fiXMitier, where the 
Chinese wall of fortifications had long 
been recognized by the Germans as an 
obstacle too formidable to pass in the 


first days of a campaign. The s^c 
opposition to improvement in the war 
Office sent the French Army Medical 
Service to the front with horse-drawn 
store-carts and far too few ambulances. 
I recollect a priest who had been called 
up and put in charge of the. drugs and 
chessings with a fidd service hospital 
teUing me in those early days, ** For 
many years motor vans for this 
purpose have been talked about, but 
you see we did not get beyond 
that." As a class, French officers are 
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French generals able and 
ready to discuss both 
matters relating to their 
profession and &e general 
affairs of the universe 
with shrewdness and wit. 
Whatever their rank, 
French officers are almost 
always couiteous, hospit- 
able. simple and charm- 
ing iq their manners, 
pleasant companions, and, 
^though insistent upon 
strict discipline, for the 
most part kindly and 
friendly with their men. 

The private soldiers arc 
all conscripts who serve 
their two or three years 
(the term was lengthened, 
as will doubtless be remem- 
bered, a short time before 
the war), and then become 
reservists, compelled to go 
through a certain amount 
of traming for so many 
years until they are 
drafted into the Territorial 
Army. Whether on 
balance military service 
does moie goi^ than 
harm is an open question. 
Most educated French- 


WINTER SNOWS BRAVED !N THE WINTER OF LIFE 
Nowhere are to be found more bird Horkmg ptopie t^an the 
Titnch peasants Of an age when man\ would ron«-KW 
selves pavt uorl, this cheerful old dame still braves the wir.^et 
suow« m Upper Savoy to collect slicks in the woous 
Phao, HofM n NukolU 

intelligent and hard-working They pleasure. 


men, if they deal with 
one frankly, confess that 
their tune in the ranks 
was worse th.in ilistdsteful, 
and left them very few 
mciuones which they 
could recall with any 
Tlie one advantage that is 


enter the Army as men go into medicine 
or the law— in order to make a living 
and, if possible, to win distinction as 
well. They study their profession even 
more devotedly than the usual run of 
lawyers and doctors There are, of 


generally admitted is the mixture of men 
belonging to all the social strata They 
leani to know one anotlier. They come 
to understand that human beings cannot 
be judged in classes, but must be weighed 
as indiriduals, there jeing just the same 


course, men among them who have no %*aried types m one class as in another 
ambition to mure than competent Tlie nd: mans son discovers that the 
rcgunental officei^, but as a rule one comrade with whom he has most in 


finds French lieutenants and captains 
sensible and industrious, French majors 
and coJoLels wise and expenenced men 
of tlie world in additicm to being capable 
cotnman<*ers and aJmmlstiafors. and 


•' i nunon :s a briddayer or a ploughboy. 
The conscTAiit from the slums fim^ that 
the bourgeois is as ready to do him a 
service or to exchange a i^heery woixt as 
any of his ervn comrades. All arc 
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FRENCH FOLK 

of the North South 



IVrinkkd and ioathkifa, this old hdy, m hot Jn'm «a^ emd elooofy- 
bHUonadonihroidandlnmeiPononifioa tko ancioniptosa n try ofFrtmee 

PhMp, Wm V OmIow 
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fVM h§r hooked nose and ckin^ and distajf and spindb, this old 
Auoergnat is like the witch of the faity tales onleide the magic castle 

tm 





Hrr txauisite akawi ia tha prida o/ Ikia paamuU of Muoarpta,mHoaa 
sfnmg Hgnitv accorda wM with aid of tka waatkarad skma about bar 
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Though ItsUtun may hoar no good of thomoolou, Uuy mm liorivo 
o$$itrtainmtnt from oamadropping round th* fountain of VW^nmeh* 

Mmio. Hotm* W. NMdb 
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In ik$ JNWMwr mouhint of SottUum Framt tk$ b ri$nmi ng fomUam m 
tk»aqu€m9fPuf^Thtnm9i»mwrieom»hoontofkir^m«nondh0aat 

nwt* Ham* W. WalMlt 
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equal in the e^ of the seigeant All 
have the same inconvemenoes, the same 
hardships to endure. 

The young man called up at the age 
of twenty-one has a uniform served out 
to him in barracks, and is allotted his 
place in a big dormitory. The uniform 
need not be new. Often it has been 
worn before, and it must be looked at 
carefully to see that it is not stained or 
torn, for the new wearer will now have 
to pay the penalties for any slovenliness 
on tibe former wearer's 
part. The soldier's fare 
is monotonous — stewed 
meat and vegetables, as a 
rule; no wine except on 
manoeuvres; coffee and 


the discipline is rigid* even harsh. The 
unfortunate soldiers have abad time of it. 
Deserters \riio stay out of France escape 
that, but they caimot return to their 
country until th^ have reached the 
age of forty-five. 

It is possible, when the League oU 
Nations has established itself and won 
confidence, that the new order in 
Europe may lead to the abolition of 
compulsory military service in France 
This will mark an even greater chan<M 




bread for breakfast. This, 
at least, was the diet in 
barracks before the war. 

It may have to be im- 
proved now that the 
French have learned how 
different is the feeding of 
the British soldier, even 
in peace-time. 

The passing of certain 
examinations secured the 
privilege of serving only 
one year instead of three, 
but even one year usually 
leaves the educated young 
Frendiman resentful. 

What he detests most of 
all is the loss of liberty. 

He is at the mercy of 
officers and sergeants. He 
is a small part of a vast 
madiine. No personal 
videnoe is permitted. The 
men cannot be struck or 
beaten, as th^ were in 
the German Amy. The 
law is severs on that 
point But there are 
other methods of making men 
oven tlio*^h thess 
nuy not bo anployod, die eenee of 
oMuMmant, of naving lost dw liifit 
to order one** own fife, k Mhom 
S eme desert, but not may, lor die 
ponfahment is heavy. Those iriio are 
oa pt ored are sent to the d i e c fa l in a i y 
battaBoae atatkned hi Algeek. Here 


than any ertiidi to«dc plaoe at the time 
of the Revofadoii. 

Somenhat i^art temperament^, 
as diw are geographically, from the 
other mndi peasantry, die Corsicans 
deaetva asMcate mendon, and not only 
becanse of die stateimen and soMieis 
of Cosaican oeigin, of vdiom Napdeon 
BoiHparla is sopreme, who have held 


m 
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i he stref ts of Nice are tfanafomied during carnival, wbcn the whole town hecome i the scene of 
unresirained gaiety Decorative can of elaborate design pass through the streets ; “ v^oni/* or 
masked balls, are held in all the theatres, and a great battle of flowers takes place on the mnoiade 
des Anglais Firework displays, confetti fights, and dandng In the publlo squares are all Indulged In 

PMo DotuM UcUUk 
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WHERE LOVE OF CLEANLINESS TRIUMPHS OVER WINTER’S OBSTAOLHd 
In marked contrist to their compatnots seen in the photograph below, these peasant women of the 
Chamonix distnet perform their duties under conditions that are far from enjoyaole Standing in deep 
snow, they have broken the ice in the trough that is placed near their village at the foot of Mont Blanc 
1 o judg> by their smiles the prospect of washing their linen in ice cold water holds no terrors for them 




p 
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SIMPLE SCENE OF DOMmiC INDUSTRY IN NICE 
in ^blna watm of the Bale dei Aiim a •toBe’a thvoir from the handsome Jetty CailiiOk they are 
waging clothes. A hon^y some, InUl tivtfi, to be enacted in one of the most fashionable quartern 
of Nice Nyert heless, these washerwomen appear quite i meons ctoue of the gay crowd which paradea 
the fine boolevaids and the beantifol piAHo gardens abonnding in thsir immediate neighbourhood 

m, Umtm W 
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LIVE STOCK FOR SALE IN THE OLD MARKET PLACE OF SUNNY NICE 
The climatic conditions of southern France enable the farm folk to raise croM and poultry nith 
more success and less labour than their kinsmen m the northern districts Standing against the high 
whitewashed wall, and surrounded by crates containmg live rabbits and pimons, the smibng country- 
woman holds up a fine Belgian hare to catch the attention of the crowds that throng tne market 

Photo, DohmU UcLouk 


great place in French history. Occupy- 
ing an island over-run by invaders 
more frequently perhaps than any 
other piece of the earth of equal size, 
they have preserved a patriotic ardour 
and an individual character quite 
remarkable in the circumstances. 

It was in their immemorial resistance 
to absorption by foreign invaders that 
their distinctive institution, the vendetta^ 
originated. Enturely fearless, and fiercely 
proud, they regard the slightest affront 
as a personal challenge to a duel to the 
death, the victor in which will have 
to answer with his life to the victim's 
family, until no survivor remains of 
either house, whether Montagu or 


Capulet. Despite their vindictiveness 
they are a deeply religious people, 
with many admirable qualities of 
frankness and good faith and, in 
particular, of generosity positively 
embarrasring to strangers^ 

To refuse their hospitality is to 
invite their very dangerous cnifiity; 
to ac^t it is to make a very 
diarming friend, rough, it may be, but 
sociable and self-educated to no mean 
de^ra. In their lovely island -these 
soraer-ahepherds lead an indolent life, 
supportiDg themsdves by hunting, 
ahootiog, and fishing, while their wives 
look after their crops, their vegetables, 
and their fruit. 
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France 


II. The History of the French People 

By Winifred Stephens 

Author of “Women of the French Revolution " and “The France I Know’ 


F rench civilization is the most 
unbroken and one of the oldest in 
the world. I-ong before the dawn 
of history, on the walls and roofs of caves 
in south-eastern France, people of the 
Stone Age were painting pictures of fishes 
and bisons and short-trockcd women 
dancing in a round. When France emerges 
from pre-history her civilization is found 
centring in settlements along the Medi- 
terranean coast, of which, in 600 b.c., 
Marseilles was the most important. 

Prom Julius Caesar to Hugh Capet 

Some .«ix centuncs later Julius Caesar 
invaded France, or Gaul as he called it. 

It took him eight years to conquer the 
country. But he did it thoroughly ; and 
the Romans planted their civilization so 
firmly on Gallic soil that to-day the French 
remain as conspicuously Latin in language 
and institutions as they are Celto- 
Frankish in race. 

Inevitably Gaul, situated on the 
extreme verge of western Europe, served 
as a dumping ground for those hordes of 
barbarians — J^lgae, Burgundians, Cymri, 
Goths. Huns, Franks, and Norsemen — who, 
from the fourth to the ninth centuries of 
our era, swept over the Roman Empire. 
Driven ever farther and farther west by 
the movements of other tribes behind 
them, these newcomers found, when they 
arrived in Gaul and Britain, the Atlantic 
Ocean blocking their process westwards. 
Then came the clash of arms and the 
survival of the fittest — i.e.. of the most 
warlike. In Gaul it was the Franks. 
The first great Frankish king was Clovis 
U70-511). Under him Gaul became 
Christian. 

The descendants of Clovis, the Mero- 
vingians, continued in power until 753, 
when they were succeeaed by the Caro- 
lingians. To this house belonged Char- 
lemagne (742-814), the greatest conqueror 
since Caesar. He was crowned Emperor 
at Rome in 800, thus establishing what 
came to be known as the Holy Roman 
Empire. His kingdom, measuring a 
thousand miles from north to south and 
from east to west, extended from Spain to 
Hungary, from the Mediteiranean to the 
Baltic and the North Sea. Wherever he 
pitched his camps he tried to evolve 
something like order out of the anarchy 
into whiw the barbarian invasions had 
thrown the^old Roman Empire. But even 
he was powerlesi permanently to arrest 
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the disintegration that was in rapid 
progress throughout Europe and which 
set in again everywhere aster his death. 
His descendants made war upon one 
another for a century. 

At the end of that time something like a 
Kingdom of France began to emerge. 
For in 987 the barons — we are now in 
the full tide of feudalism — passed over 
Charlemagne's descendant and elected in 
his stead a powerful noble who was not a 
Carolingian : Hugh, Duke of the Franks 
and Count of Paris, surnamed Capet, or 
the short cloaked (from cappa, the Gallo* 
Latin word for short cloak). Hugh's 
descendants ruled in France for eight 
centuries. His duchy of France gave its 
name to Gaul. His capital. Pans, oecame 
the capital of the new kingdom of France. 
The language of the duchy, '* la langue 
d'oil" later “ oui," became the language of 
the kingdom, degrading to a mere patois 
the ** langue d'oc " of the south. 

But even after his election Hugh Capet 
was little more than the most powenul 
among the great French barons, and his 
kingdom hardly greater than the present 
lie de France. Henceforward, lor the 
next four centuries. French histoi^ resolves 
itself into a struggle between the King and 
his vassals, a struggle in which, little by 
little, the King established his supremacy, 
winning the great feudal fiefs one by one 
by conquest or inheritance, until in the 
reign of Louis XL, 1461-83, France stood 
a compact kingdom with her frontiers 
rounded and well defined, a highly 
centralized monarchy, instead of a loose 
assemblage of more or less independent 
states, when Louis XL died, only one fief. 
Brittany, remained to come in, and Louis* 
daughter. Anne of Beaujeu, whom he left 
as regent, arranged a marriage between 
her brother. King Charles VIII. (1470-98), 
and Anne Duchess of Brittany, which 
resulted in Brittany^ annexation to the 
French crown. 

Religious tad Dynostio Wars 

In the building of this immense edifice 
of the French monarchy the two out- 
standing movements of medieval France, 
the Crusades (eight in all— the first in 1096, 
the last in and the Hundred Years 
War with EnmaM (1338-1453) were stages 
or episodes. Tbeie can be uttle doubt that 
French Idngs weloonied as an outlet lor 
the turbnknoe of their uanily barons the 
holy wars inspired 1^ the wave of 
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intense rclifpous emotion which swept over 
Europe and which hurled the flower o! 
western Cliristendom against the Saracen. 
The Hundred Years War had its 
dynastic pretext. Edward lll.'s claim to 
the French crown, and its industrial 
interest. England's desire to prevent 
France from acouiring the Flemish markets 
so necessary for English wool. But 
apart from these dynastic and industrial 
interests the war originated in the effort 
of Edward of England to reinstate 
himself in the duchy of Normandy, 
forfeited by his grandfather King John 
at the Ikittlc of I 3 ouvines (1214), and to 
hold his fief of Aquitaine against the 
aggression of King Philip of France 
( 1 293-50), who was there his overlord. 

Final Expulsion of the Bnillish 

I’ortune favoured first one side then the 
other. At limes, after Crecy (1346). 
Poitiers (1356). and Agincoiirt (1415), 
it looked as if ultimately the English 
would be victorious. But again and again 
1 ‘Tcnch national feeling asserted itself 
until, fanned into an all-consuming flame 
by the heroic leadership and martyrdom 
of Joan of Arc (1412-31), the invaders 
were finally driven out. Henceforward 
they retained nothing of all their vast 
tiosscssions save Calais, and this was won 
back by the Duke of Guise in 1558. The 
peasant class to which Joan belonged 
nas in more recent times frequently played 
a decisive part in french politics. Before 
Joan's day it had already asserted itself 
in a rising of the peasants, " les Jacques 
Bonhommes,” the '^Hodges " as we should 
say, known as la Jacquerie" (1358). 

Close of the Medieval Period 

In the towns at the same time the 
middle class, la bourgeoisie, was also 
becoming politically articulate. Repre- 
.'•entatives irom the towns, men of le tiers 
6tat (third estate), were summoned by the 
King to meet nobles and clergy in les 
^tats G£n6raux (States General). The 
towns received from their sovereign 
charters and other privileges. Their 
power reached its height when after 
Poitiers, while Kin|; John was a prisoner 
in England, a Parisian draper. £tienne 
Marcel, practically ruled the Kingdom for 
two years. Witli Marcel's assassination 
in 1358 the movement collapsed, and with 
it for the time being the political power of 
the middle class. Henceforward the 
States General were summoned less and 
less frequently, indeed only fifteen times 
between 1358 and 1614, and then not at all 
until the Revolution. 

That medieval prosperity of the towns 
which had rendeM MarceTs brief reign 
possible was only one phase of the rich 
cultnre which nad arisen throughout 


France in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. ^ deeply had this 
culture taken root that not* even the 
ravages of the Hundred Years War had 
been able to destroy it. It had produced 
Gothic cathedrals, marvels of domestic 
architecture, treasures of tapestry, wood- 
carving. wrought iron and jewel work, 
literary masterpieces, and so fine an 
erudition that the university of Paris 
came to be known as " the oven in which 
was baked the intellectual bread of the 
whole world " But by the middle of the 
fifteenth century the impulse which had 
produced this culture — religious emotion 
on the one hand, cont«nct with the East 
through the Crusades on the other — had 
spent itself. About 1453, a year which 
for many reasons may be taken to mark 
the close of medieval and the beginning of 
modem history, France was for the 
moment living on her past. Even then, 
however, in political, scientific, literary, 
social ami religious spheres, events \\crc 
preparing which were to renew her youth 

The RenaisBflnoe in France 

The invention of gunpowder, leading to 
the use of artillery and firearms, was 
rendering private warfare more and more 
difficult, and placing the means of defence 
and attack in the hands of the central 
power. The newly invented art of 
printing, introduced into France in 1469, 
was about to deal dccadly blows at medieval 
traditions in science, literature, and 
religion. The discovery of the New World 
by Columbus (1492) was to open up new 
fields for activity and expansion. Then, 
just at this time, the Italian wars brought 
France into contact wdth the centres in 
which all this new life was seething. 

Defence and aggression have shaped the 
States of the world. No sooner had 
France, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
succeeded in effectually defending herself 
against the English, than she began to 
make wars of conquest. Louis XI. 's 
annexation of Burgundy had made France 
a great medieval and Alpine power. Her 
kings, from their newly acquired Alpine 
fortresses, cast covetous glances on the 
rich plains of Italy. Reviving old dynastic 
claims to the kingdom of Naples and the 
Duchy of Milan, Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. led their soldiers and, for the 
first time, a train of artillery across the 

AIm <1494-15*3)- 

Though almost negligible from the point 
of view of conquest, resulting in no 
permanent territorial acquisitions beyond 
a few Piedmontese fortresses, retained till 
the seventeenth century, the cultural and 
political importance of tiie Italian adven- 
ture can with difficulty be overrated. The 
French invaders, when they returned from 
Italy, had caught the spim of the Italian 
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Renaissance. Through them it took root T'ought firstly in Italy, later on the north- 

in France. It blossomed in the reigns of eastern frontier of France, it continued 

Francis I., 1515-47, and Henry II., 1547- through the reigns of Francis I. and 

59, in works of art and literature. A Henry 11 ., until the French became so 

reformed French language, the beginning occupied by religious disputes culminating 

of modern French, enricmtkl by Rabelais, in civil war that they were for a time no 

purified by Du Bellay, fixed by Montaigne, longer able to engage in foreign conquests, 

was getting ready to be standardised by John Calvin (1509-64J was a Frenchman, 
the French Academy which Richelieu settled at Geneva. When the Reforma- 

founded in the following century (1635). tion according to Calvin first spread 
The political result of the Italian across the Rhine into France, for a time 

adventure was that it brought France up the national religion hung in the balance, 

against a new enemy ; the Empire — i e.. Was it to be Roman or Genevese ? The 

the Holy Roman Empire of Charlemagne. King, Francis 1 ., himself sometimes seemed 

Though still nominally elective, it had now to waver. The middle class of the south 

become almost hereditary in the Austrian and south-west followed Calvin, so did 

House of Hapsburg. Ruling in Spain, for half the nobility. But the successors 

a while in the Netherlands, and with vast of Francis I., Henry II., Francis II.. 1559- 

possessions in the New World, the Empire 60, Charles IX , 1560-74, Henry Hi., 

threatened to upset the balance of power 1574-89, all threw their weight into the 

in Europe Roman scale. They did their best by 

The quarrel between Austria and France persecution and force of arms to trample 
broke out over the rival French and out the Reformation — " rHuguenotlerie," 
Spanish claims to the kingdom of Naples, as it was called. The derivation of the term 
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Huguenot is doubtful. It may have come 
from the German word. ** Eidgenossen " 
((wmpanions). used to describe the Swiss 
Reformers. 

The Huguenots' military leader, the 
famous Admiral Coligny (bom 1519)* 
butchered at Paris on S. Bartholomew's 
Day, August 22. 1572. At the same 
time in the capital and throughout 
France, at the instigation probably of the 
Florentine Queen Slother, Catherine de' 
Medici, peririied some 20.000 of Cohgny's 
co-religionaries. But such massacres only 
fanned the flame of religious independence 
and of that spirit of political revolt which 
was closely allied with it. For thirty years 
(1564*94) the civil wars of religion 
devastated France, until the crown fell to 
Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot leader. 
Then Henry, throwing over Calvinism 
with that famous pnrase, " Paris is 
well worth a Mass," restored peace to 
his distracted kingdom and restored 
France to the Roman Dominion. But 
by the Edict of Nantes (1598) Henry 
granted the Huguenots liMity of con- 
science, and in certain towns permission to 
worship according to Protestant ntes. 

Henri IV., Statesmen end King 

Of all the forty kings who have reigned 
in France since Clovis. Henri Quatre, 
1594-1610, was the greatest and most 
beloved. He found France rent asunder 
by civil strife, decimated by famine, 
effaced in the politics of nations. He left 
her united, strong and prosperous, one of 
the leading Powers in Europe. All this he 
achieved in sixteen years, for his bene- 
ficent reign was cut short by the knife of a 
Catholic fanatic, Ravaillac, who could not 
forgive the King for having been a 
Huguenot. The personification of French 
liberalism, both at home and abtoad, 
Henry had protected the peasant and the 
artisan, and been the nrst of modem 
statesmen to conceive the idea of some- 
thing like a league of nations. A hundred 
years later, after the Treaty of Utrecht, 
the idea was revived by the Abb6 de 
Saint-Pierre, two hundred years later still 
by M. L6on Bourgeois (who afterwards 
was the first representative of France on 
the League of Nations) in his book 
** Solidant6." published in 1908. 

After Henry's death his policy was 
completely reversed by tl\e two great 
statesmen, Richelieu (1585-1642) and 
Mazarin (1602-61), who followed him, and 
by his grandson Louis XIV. (1638-1715). 
At home these statesmen ruled witn an 
iron hand, cmshiim the liberties of the 
individual, espedafly of the turbulent 
baronsandof the Huguenots. Abroad they 
put their faith in annies and launched on 
a career of coimuest. In 1636 Rkhelieo 
Joined in the Tnirty Years War against 
the Empire. 


The brilliant victories of Condfi and 
Turenne brought the war to a happy 
conclusion, as far as Francto was concerned/ 
In 1648, by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
France obtained the acknowledgnoient of 
her right to the three frontier bishoprics — 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun— conquered by 
Hen^ II. At the same time her enemy, 
the Empire, was weakened by the estab- 
lishment of the independence of the 
United Provinces and by the splitting up 
of Germany into a large number of 
independent states. For eleven years 
after the Treaty of Westphalia, France 
continued at war with Spain, until, by the 
Ireaty of the IVrenees, she again won 
more territory — Roussillon in the south, 
and in the north and east a few places 
in Lorraine and the Netherlands. 

The Golden Age of Louie XIV. 

We are now in the full tide of the reign 
of Louis XIV.. of the Great Century, as it is 
called, 164^-1715. It may be regarded 
from two different points of view. From 
one Louis appears everywhere as ** le Grand 
Monarque.'^ In politics he is a beneficent 
tyrant dominating over the most glorious 
riod in the whole of French history, a 
umphant conqueror, finally overcoming 
Austria, the hereditary enemy of his 
kingdom, giving France the hegemony of 
Europe, extending his dominions until 
they stretch in one solid and unbroken 
mass from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rhine. In literature and art, as a 
bountiful Maecenas, he presides over a 
dazzling Augustan age, when, as Lord 
Acton said, Europe's thinking was done 
for her by France. From the other point 
of view. Louis XIV. appears as the evil 
genius of France, a despotic and spend- 
thrift monarch, whose oppressive and 
reckless extravagance led ultimately to 
the crash of the Great Revolution. 

The Reverse of the Medal 

It is in 1685 that this dark aspect of the 
century begins to open up. In that year 
Louis laid the coping-stone on his anti- 
liberal policy by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes and sending into banishment, to 
enrich England and Holland, many of his 
most prosperous subjects. Two years 
earlier Louis' greatest minister. Colbert, 
had died. Bereft of his restraining in- 
fluence and of his genius for finance, the 
King rapidly led his country down the 
road to financial ruin. In war. every 
battle, every siege was a pageant. In 
peace, Louis poured out money like 
water on fdtes and vast building schemes 
at Versailles and at Marly. Meanwhile, 
up and down his provinces the exactions 
of bis tax-gatherers were reducing the 
peasants to a servitude and a bragary 
worse than anything they had enoured 
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in the Middle Ages. Tojrards the end of 
the century not even military gloiy 
gilded this misery. For Louis' generals 
were no longer winning brilliant victories. 
In his last war (1702-1^, fought in 
order to establish his grandson, Philip of 
Anjou, on the Spanish throne, against the 
Empire, England, the United Provinces, 
Brandenburg or Prussia, and Savoy, 
though Louis attained his dynastic 
object be won no accession of territory ; 
on the contrary, with his surrender of 
Nova Scotia to England, there set in 
that conquest by England of French 
colonial possessions in America and India 
which continued for the next half century. 
The treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt. 
terminating the war of the Spanish 
Succession, were signed in 1713-14. The 
following year Louis XlV/s death closed 
the longest reign in French history. 

Discredit Broudht Upon the Monarchy 

The minority which now occurred, the 
Regency of the little King’s cousin, 
Philip Duke of Orleans (1715-23), was a 
period of almost unqualified disaster for 
France. When I-ouis XV. came of age 
things began to look a little brighter. 
In a war against Prussia and England, 
Louis commanded his army in person, 
and at Fontenoy (1745) won the first battle 
since the opening of the Hundred Years 
War in which a French king had defeated 
an English army. Louis. " le Bien Aim6 " 
(the well-belov^), as he was then called, 
was at that time so much the hero of his. 
people that the news of his serious illness 
spread panic among them. But the 
growing discontent with the exactions 
of the monarchy and the vices in which the 
King now began to indulge brought about 
so complete a revulsion of feeling during 
the remaining years of the reign, that 
when, after Louis* death from small-pox 
in X774. his coffin was borne by night to 
the royal sepulchre in the Abbey of 
S. Denis, it was greeted with insults. 

Neither the virtues of Louis XVI., 
1774-93. nor the wise government of his 
ministers, Turgot and Necker, two of the 
ablest of French statesmen, could avert 
the Revolution which Louis XIV. *s 
despotism and extravagance and 
Louis XV. *8 vices had renders inevitable. 
Not even the revival of the French navy 
and French successes, chiefly maritime, 
during the American War of Independence 
(2776*83), in which Ftanoe Joined as the 
ally of the colonies, coula restore the 
popularity of the French monarchy. 
And it was not that institution alone that 
had fallen into discre&t From the 
appearaaee ol Bldotesqaieo'S fhmoos mas* 
tfipfoM. " l^Bsprit dMLois (1748), there 
was hardly an bstitoticMi* aocial, pratioal, 
or reHgtons, which tf Mdnmqnleo, 


Voltaire, Diderot, or Rousseau had not 
been tried and found wanting. 

The revolutionary ideas of these philo- 
sophers were spreading throughout the 
kingdom. By a certain section of the 
nobility, by the Comte de Mirabeau. for 
example, they were eagerly welcomed. 

Motterinis of the Comiag Storm 

These seigneurs, descendants of the old 
feudal barons, had had their political 
aspirations stifled by Richelieu and 
Mazarin. By Louis XIV. they had been 
converted into mere courtiers, striving to 
outdazzle one another at Versailles and 
Fontainebleau. Their lavish expenditure 
at the court and in the wars of Louis XIV. 
had involved them in ruin. They still 
retained certain feudal privileges — exemp- 
tion from taxation and the right to exact 
dues, tithes, and tolls from the dwellers 
on their domains. But privileges alone, 
without duties, remained to these ghosts 
of feudal barons, for the administrative 
functions they formerly exercised had 
devolved on the King's officers, ** les 
intendants." 

In many cases the impoverished nobles 
had been compelled to sell land to the 
peasants. Oppressed by every conceiv- 
able hardship and exaction, pasring in 
many cases four-fifths of wrat they 
eam^ to the King, the lord, and the 
Church, these down-trodden peasants 
somehow, though it seems well-nigh 
incredible, contnved to prosper. Hence, 
even before the Revolution, there was 
growing up in France that system of 
peasant proprietorship which has re- 
mained ever since the main feature of 
French land tenure. Peasant holdings 
before the Revolution occupied as much 
as one-third of the kingdom. 

Destmetion of the Bastille 


Meanwhile, France was threatened with 
bankruptcy. To devise measures to avert 
the crash the States General were sum- 
moned for the first time after an interval of 


175 years. They met at Versailles on May 
5, 1789. With that meeting the Revolution 
began. This National Assembly, called 
later the Constituent, the first df m three 
great Revolution pmliaments, sat until 
September, 1791 ; the second, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, sat until Ssptmber, 1792 ; 
the third, tto Convention, until 
1795. When the States General first 
assembled lew reaUaed what that meeting 
portended. Only a few weeks )ater» 
when Fvis nee and destnmd the royal 
tetrem of the Bastille, on July 14. Louis 
agriahned to his minister: **lt is a 
revolt then I '*Sife^itlsaroviQliitioiir 
Was the rop^. 

The destruction was the first 

Boo* Hie ssoond ooenresd on October 5, 
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when a disorderly rout, chiefly women and 
men dressed as women, marched from 
Paris to Verbailles. Invsiding the Assem- 
bly Hall, penetrating even into the royal 
palace, they demanded com for the 
famished capital, vengeance on Louis' 
Austrian Queen, Marie Antoinette, whom 
they accused of being the cause of all 
their troubles, and the presence of the 
King among his people in the meiroixilis. 
On the following day the petitioners 
returned to Paris, bringing with them the 
King, the Queen, and the Koyal Family. 

Seisure of the Royal Family 

The lugubrious procession was precerlcd 
by tlie heads of two of the King's body- 
giyards, who had l)oen murdered in the 
palace that morning, borne aloft on pikes. 
Soon after the Assembly followed the 
King to Paris and established itself in 
the Uiding Sch(x>i, close to the Tuileries 
Palace, where the King was henceforward 
virtually a prisoner. Pans now became 
the centre of tlie Kc volution. Already 
the oil! r^'gimc had vantshed and political 
c(]iiality had been born when, on the 
famous night of August 4, the noblc^s and 
clergy had, at a meeting of the National 
Assembly renounced their privileges. 'I'hcn 
came the abolition of the divine right of 
the King, who bcciime a mere functionary 
of the State, and the confiscation of Church 
property. Tins was an attempt to restore 
financial order by the issue of papei money 
(assignats), with tlie confiscated property 
as security. At the same time an oath of 
allegiance' to the new constitution was 
exacted from the clergy. 

I'liroiighout the first two 5'cars of the 
Kcvuliition there was no question of 
clepc^ing the King, and much less of 
atkdishing royalty. The first constitution, 
drawn up by the Constituent As.sembly 
and confirmed by I^uis in the a&tumn of 
1791, vested executive power in the King, 
and legislative power was exacted from 
the Assembly of 745 members elected 
indirectly for two years by the eighty- 
three departments which had taken the 
place of the old provinces. 

Execution of the King and Queen 

But Republicanism had even then begun 
to gain ground. It received a great 
impetus by the attempted flight of the 
King and the Royal Family in the 
summer of that year, and was further en- 
couraged by the belief that the Royalist 
emigrants were in league with the Euro- 
pean Powers to restore tlie old regime, 
and that this league had the sympathy 
of the King and his family as well as of all 
in France who were nOt taking an active 
part in the Revolution. 

To this firm conviction of the Revolu- 
tionary party may be mainly ascribed 
most .of the important events of 1792 ; 


the declaration of war against Austria, 
the two attacks of the Parisians on the 
Tuileries on June 20 and Au^st 10, the 
imprisonment of the King and his family 
in the Temple, the invasion of the prisons 
by the populace and the massacre of 
twelve to sixteen hundred prisoners, the 
proclamation of the Republic, and finally 
the King's trial and execution on January 
21, 1793, followed by the Queen's execu- 
tion on October 16 o'f the same year. 

The country was declared to be in 
danger; and well it might be. The ill- 
equipp^ Revolutionary armies were no 
match for the enemy, who was marching 
on the capital. I'irst Prussia, then 
England, joined Aii.stria in making war 
on the Revolutionary government. The 
general of the Revolutionary army, 
Dumouricz, went over to the enemy. 
Every frontier was threatened. Paris was 
without bread and without money. Tiie 
Royalists on the west had risen 'against 
the Republic. The Girondists (so callrd 
because most of the deputies whu formed 
the party roprcsentcif departments in 
la Gironde) driven from office anri from 
the Convention, had raised the standard 
of revolt in Normandy. 

France Under the Terror 

The extreme Revolutionary party, the 
Jacobins (named after the famous revolu- 
tionary club to which most ot them 
bidonged). led by Robespierre (1758-94), 
were now in power. They believed that 
the only w’.^ to save France was by a 
Reign of Terror carried out by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. HoUx'austs of 
victims perished daily beneath the 
guillotine set up on what is now La Place 
de la Concorde. But tlic Terrorists were 
constantly falling out among themselves. 
Mdre Guuiotine devoured two of Robes- 
pierre's former friends, Camille Desmoulins 
and Danton (April, I794)- Finally, the 
Terror ended when Robespierre's owm 
turn came on July 28. 1794. 

The one part of the Terrorists' work that 
had prospered was the w'ar. Long before 
Rob^pierre's fall all danger from the 
frontiers had vanished. Distracted 
France never showed herself more vigorous 
than during those ghastly months when 
she raised for her defence no fewer than 
600,000 volunteers. On the line from 
Strasbourg to the .sea four armies defended 
her; in the west two more held the 
Pyrenees ; another watched the Royalist 
insurgents of La Vendee; while in the 
south-east the army which had just 
driven the English from Toulon waited 
for a new commander. He came in the 
person of General Napoleon Bonaparte 
(bom 1769). He had already made his 
mark in home politics, when ui the street 
battle round ttie Church of S. Roch on 
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October 5, 1795, he had turned his 
artillery on the mob and saved the 
National Convention. Three weeks later 
the Convention dissolved, having com- 
plete a constitution which instituted 
the Directory. The Directory was the 
Revolutionary government. It lasted 
until Bonaparte abolished it on his return 
from ligypt in 1798. By establishing the 
Consulate in its place, Bonaparte practi- 
cally took the government into his own 
hands. 

Thus the movement which had begun 
in 1789 with the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man ended in a military despotism. 
As I'irst Consul for ten years, then for life, 
and finally in 1804 as Emperor, Napoleon, 
though he kept up the form of a Senate, 
was in reality absolute. 

In secular matters, in t’le Civil Code, 
drawn up betw'cen 1004 and 1810, 
Napoleon was inclined on the whole to 
follow the lines already traced by the 
Revolutionary governments. And with 
but a few modiheations the Code has 
continued ever since to determine legisla- 
tion civil, commercial, criminal, and 
penal. 

Napoleon and the First Empire 

In ecclesiastical atTnirs Napoleon was 
reactionary. He abolished Robespierre’s 
worship of the Supreme lk?ing, and by the 
Concordat (1801) re-established the 
Catholic Church on a footing which 
continued until the separation of Church 
and State in 1905. h^ollowing in the 
footsteps of the medieval Philippe le Bel, 
1285-131.), who had brought Pope 
Clement V. to Avignon — where the Popes 
remained for seventy years (1308-78), 
a period knowm as “ the Babylonian 
Captivity " — Napoleon brought Pius VII. 
to Paris to crown him w'ith the crown of 
Charlemagne in Notre Dame. But when 
the crucial moment arrived, as Pope Pius 
lifted the crown from the altar, Napoleon 
seized it, and with his own hands set it 
firmly on his brows. “ 1 found the crown 
of France in the gutter,” he said after- 
wards, ” and I picked it up on the point 
of my sword.” 

While at home Napoleon was organizing, 
if not creating, modern France, abroad 
he was winning the victories — Marengo, 
1800: Austerlitz, 1803; Jena. 1806; 
Eylau, 1807 ; Wagram, 1809— which were 
to restore to France all her old conquests 
and much more. On the north, in e8ei, 
the new I'rance c.xtendcd to the Baltic, 
including Brussels and the Scheldt; on 
the south as far as Rome itself ; and 
be3wnd the Adriatic to the Illyrian 
Provinces. In addition, numerous other 
Europran States had been carved up into 
republics dependent on France, or king- 
doms ruled over by Napoleon's brothers 
and generals. 


But such a powpr, ignoring as it did all 
past traditions, all national feeling, all 
distinctions of race and language, was 
bound to break up, even without any 
foreign attack. From the beginning, 
however, from the Battle of the Nile (E79S) 
to Trafalgar (1805) and on to Waterloo 
(t8i5), Napoleon had met two invincible 
enemies, the sea and the maritime power 
of England. 

From TralaRar to Waterloo 

And the tide began definitely to turn 
against him when he foutul himself 
up against England (represented by 
Wellington), in the Peninsular War 
(1808-14). It became still more adverse 
in the disastrous failure of the Russian 
campaign. Then in 1814. after Germany, 
at T^ipzig, had thrown on the conqueror’s 
voke, came a scries of battles in which 
Kapoleon, though resisting magnificently, 
was driven back and back until he was 
forced to abdicate at Fontainebleau on 
April 6, 1814. 

Eleven months later the exile had 
escaped from his microscopic empire of 
Elba, to which his enemies had banished 
him. He was back in h'rance, marching 
towards Pans with an army of i,5(x> men. 
The restored Bourbon, I.ouis XVII I., fled, 
and Napoleon entered Paris on March 20, 
1815. 

'I he Powers who were remaking the 
map of Europe at Vienna hastily broke 
up their conference, placed Napoleon 
under their ban, and each engaged to 
furnish a fore# of 180,000 men against 
liim. In face of such a combination not 
even a Napoleon could stand. On June e 8 
his failure to prevent the junction of the 
British and i^ussian armies lost him the 
Battle of Waterloo. Throwing himself on 
the mercy of his neatest enemy, he sur- 
rendered to the English on board the 
man-of-war Bellerophon, and by the 
unanimous resolve of the Allies was trans- 
ported a prisoner of war to St. Helena, 
where he aied in 1821. 

Rciiorstion of the Monarchy 

After Waterloo, the French, for a time 
at any rate, had had enough of wars. 
Peace at any price was the foreign policy 
of the restom Bourbon monarchy. There 
were only two exet^tions — a short war 
with Turkey, in which the Turkish fleet 
was practically annihilated at Navarino 
(E827), and the war against Algerian 
pirates, which resulted in the conquest of 
Algiers (1830). 

In home affairs they tried the experi- 
ment of constitutioiiaI.nionarchy. It was 
a failure. The elder Bourbons, Louis 
XVlIl., E8E4-a4. and Charles X., E824-30, 
had been bom and bred in the divine 
right of kings, and could siot find it in 
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their OAture to ffovem constitutionally. 
But the Orltens oranch of the Bourbon 
house, descended from a younger son of 
Henri Quatre, had always represented 
French liberalism. And when tne Revo- 
lution of July, 1830, put on the throne 
Louis Pliihppe, Duke 01 Orleans, who had 
fought in tne armies of the Great Revolu- 
tion, and whose father, £galit6, was one 
of the Great Revolution leaders, much was 
expected of this liberal prince, and of the 
new constitution whicn cleared away 
the last vestiges of feudalism and with 
them the theory of the divine right of 
kings. 

The Revolution of 1848 

Great was the disappointment, there- 
fore, when the July government turned 
out to be as much a one-class rule as that 
of the elder Bourbons, the only difference 
being that under them it had been the 
aristocracy that governed, while under 
Ijouis Philippe it was the rich bourgeoisie. 
After eighteen years of it the discontent 
of the unrepresented professional classes, 
small shopkeepers, artisans, and peasants, 
culminated in another revolution, which 
drove Uie last French monarch from the 
throne, and compelled him and his 
minister, Guizot, to ^ for their lives. 

The Republican Government which 
followed was short-lived. After some 
months of anarchy the nation elected 
Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of the great 
Napoleon, president for four years. The 
National Assembly's attempt to restrict, 
manhood suffrage, the great conquest of 
the 1848 Revolution, aave the president 
an excuse for his coup d'etat of December, 
1851. He dissolved the Assembly, re- 
stored manhood suffrage, and appealed to 
the nation, with the result that he was 
made Emperor. 

Briliiaaee of the Second Empire 

In commercial and industrial affairs the 
Second Empire was a period of immense 
prosperity ; France was covered with rail- 
roadla—the Suet Canal was constructed by 
M. de Lessens (opened 1869) ; great cities, 
like Marseilles, were pracHcally rebuilt; 
and Peris was transformed by Haussmann. 
But in the intellectual and political sphere 
it was the negation of freedom. This, the 
great writers of the day, Victor Hugo— 
who remained in exile throughout— 
Mfehelet. Talne^ and Renan, knew too 
wcH 

Abroad, true to the Napoleonic tradi- 
tion* the Second Empire reversed the 
of the Restoration and jplnnged 
into foreign wars: The Crimm 
War (x854-5d), the war with CUna 
(t$3TAoL with Austria (xS3^i). le- 
surang m the acquisition by mnee of 
Nice and Savoy, and the eetaoMahment ol 


Italian unity, and the disastrous Mexican 
Expedition which ended in 1867. The 
Emperor's clerical policy made France the 
supporter of the Pope’s temporal power 
against the new Italian Government ; 
and from 1861 until the Franco-Prussian 
War French troops protected the Vatican. 

Meanwhile, on the eastern frontier, 
a rivalry was growing up between France 
and Prussia, which was to dominate 
European and even world politics from 
that time to this. France wanted the 
Rhine frontier, which had been hers from 
1795 till 1814. Prussia, ever since the 
Treaty of Utrecht had made her a king- 
dom, had been advancing with ominous 
strides. From the day when her defeat of 
Austria in the Battle of Sadowa (1866} 
marked her out as the leader of the 
Germanic States, Prussia and France were 
like two locomotives rushing towards one 
another on a single track. Tlie collision 
occurred on July 19, 1870, when France 
declared war against Prussia. 

Prom 1870 to the End of the Great War 

Space does not permit us to describe 
the incidents which led up to it — the 
Luxembourg affair, 1867 ; the P'rench 
Army Bill, 1868 ; and the Hohenzollem 
candidature to the Spanish throne. The 
French Minister of War, Leboeuf, had 
boasted : " We are ready, more than 
ready. There is not a gaiter-button 
missing." In truth, nothing was ready, as 
was seen in six weeks of defeats : Weissen- 
burg, Wdrth, Sptcheren, Gravelotte, and 
Anally Sedan, where the whole Imperial 
army, including the Emperor witn his 
mountains of luggage ('* Empmur Colis " 
he was called), were prisoners in the hands 
of the Germans. Two days later, the 
Emperor having abdicated, the Third 
Repqblic was proclaimed in Paris. Mean- 
while the Prussians were marching on the 
city. They invested it on September 19. 

Through nearly five months the 
Parisians held out, amidst terrible priva- 
tions and much internal dissension, and 
subjected towards the end to a severe 
bombardment. On January 39, 1871, 
imminent starvation compelled tiiem to 
capitulate. Eleven days earlier, the New 
German Empire had been bom at Ver- 
sailles, in the very Hall of Mirrors which 
was to witness the signing of that 
Empire's doom forty-eight years later. 
The Treaty of Frankfort (May io» 1871) 
deprived France of all Alsace, exc^t 
Belfort, and of part of Lorraine, including 
Metz, It condemned her to My a war 
indemnity of five milliardSi ana until the 
indemnity shonld be paid establtehed a 
German army on Fmch soil. 

With marvelloiis energy the French 
rallied from defeat. To fine disgust and 
surprise of the Germany by September, 
1873, they had paid their war indemnity. 
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and been released from the presmce of 
the Gennan army of oocujsation. 

The Third Republic has given France 
its most stable Government since the 
Revolution, and a constitution— the tenth 
since 1789 — that weathered numerous 
crises, including ^e Great War. at the 
termination of which it may be regarded 
as standing more firmly established than 
ever before. 


ITS STORY 

Abroad, the Third Republic has given 
France a colonial dominion in area second 
only to that of Great Britain. But with 
the memory of two German invasions in a 
lifetime ; in the presence of her ten devas- 
tated departments ; crippled by the loss 
of more than a million of her sons ; with 
an overwhelming burden of debt. France 
still remains classed by German peril 
and the need of assuring against it. 


PRANCE: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Massive hexagonal, about 600 miles north to 
south, 360 miles west to east, and €80 miles 
north-west to south-east. Coastline of 1,304 miles 
on Atlantic, and 436 miles on Mediterranean ; 
land frontier about 1,663 miles. Very fertile 
plains and high bare plateaux, great rivers 
(Loire, 630 miles ; Rhone, 507 miles ; 5 teine, 483 
miles ; Garonne, 37H miles ; Marne, 326 miles ; 
Somme, 130 miles), and frontier mountain ranges 
east and south (Jura, Alps, and Pyrenees). 

Alsace-Lorraine, 3,603 square miles, and 
^709>73o population, restored to France after 
Great War, with rights of exploitation of coal 
mines in Saar basin, an area of about 730 square 
miles, and population of 637,870, who, after 
fifteen years, are to vote for continuance of rule 
^ League of Nations commission or union with 
France or Germany. Total area of France with 
restored territory, 212,639 square miles, with 
population in 1921 of 39.209,766. The island of 
Corsica, in the Mediterranean, south of Genoa, is 
3 i 367 square miles in area, with a population of 
288.800, mostly Italians. 

G«>verumeat uid Coastitutiou 

Republic, under constitution of 1873, and s*nce 
modified. President elected for seven years. 
Chamber of 610 Deputies, elected for four years 
by manhood suffrage, and Senate of 314 elected 
for nine years, except 73 elected for life, together 
form National Assembly. Conseil d’Jttat, ap- 
pointed by President, is' final court for suits and 

O varcs niles for public administration. Country 
vided into ninety departments. 


Defence 

Land defences include fonper German fortress 
of Strasbourg in Alsace, and Metz and Thionville 
in Lorraine. Other fortresses are Verdun, Tout, 
Epinal, and Belfort. Toulon, Rochefort, Lorlcnt, 
Brest, and Cherbourg are fortified naval harbours. 
Universal service enabled France to place in the 
field, in two weeks after the outbreak of the 
Great War, «,78i,ooo men, with 92,000 officers: 
in 19x8 this force had risen to 3,000,000 men and 

128,000 officeis, including colonial forces. 

The navy, which is manned partly by con- 
scription and partly by voluntary enlistment, has 
a reserve of 1x4,000 men, \vitb about 23,300 on 
active service, and is undergoing revision. The 
battle fleet in 1922 included two pre-Oreadnoughts, 
seven Dreadnoughts, eight annoured crulwrs, 
and five cruisers. 

Commerec end Industries 

In 19s I the area under wheat was 13,443,000 
aern; mixed com, 371.000; rye, 3^83,000; 
bariey, 1,662,000; oats, 8.346.000. The area 
under vines in fo2.s was 3,726,630 acres, gelding 
1,300^260,000 gallons of sHne. Ftuit culture and 


silk industry extensive' Farm animals: About 

2.543.000 horses, 12,782,000 cattle, 9,373,000 
sheep and lambs, 4,584,000 pigs, 1,228,600 goats, 
297,500 asses, and 178,300 mules. ,There are over 

40.000 mines and quarries in which minerals and 
metals are worked, and over 70 sugar works. 
The mercantile marine has a tonnage of over 
3,000,000. 

Chief exports : Cotton tissues, silk tissues, wool, 
woollen tissues, wines, sinailwares, automobiles, 
silks, millinery, artificial flowers, raw imd dressed 
skins, tools and metal goods, machinery, pig-iron, 
butter, table fruits, refined sugar, brandy, liqueurs, 
fish, cheese, etc. Chief imports: Wool, cotton, coal, 
silk, oleaginous fruits and seeds, machinery, raw 
skins, cereals, timber, caoutchouc, copper, pet- 
roleum oils, coffee, and wines. Totals in 1921 : 
Exports, 21,533,000,000 francs; imports, 
2,3 i548|Ooo,ooo francs. Value of franc of 100 cen- 
times, in normal conditions, 25.223* to the£ sterling, 
was in Oct., 1921, 53.28 ; in Nov., 1922, 67. 

Communications 

Railway mileage about 26,230; under con- 
struction, 760 ; projected, 688. Navigable river 
mileage in use, 3.600; canals, 3,620. There are 
over 450,000 miles of telegraph wires, and over 

790,000 miles of telephone lines. 

Chief Towns 

Paris, capital (population in 1921, 2,906,470), 
Marseilles (586,340), Lyons (561,390), Bordeaux 
(267,4x0), Lille (200,950), Nantes (183,700), 
Toulouse (175.430), St. Etienne (167,970), Stras- 
tourg( 166,770), Nice (153,840). LeHavre( 161,370), 
Rouen (iy,7oo), Roubaix (i*^.26o), Nancy 
(113,220), Toulon (106,330), Mulhouse (99,220), 
Amiens (92,780), Limoges (go,i8o). Angers, 
Nlines, Clermont-Ferrand, Rennes, Moatpenier, 
Tourcoing, Dijon, Grenoble, Reims, St. Denis, 
Tours, Brest, Levallois-Perret, Calais, Ijo Mans, 
Orleans, Boulogne-siir-Seine, Versailles, Metz 
(between 86,000 and 62,000). 

Religion end Education 

The country is chiefly Roman Catholic. When 
the Church was disestablished in 1905, religious 
bodies were authorised to form associations for 
public worship. The Roman Catholics have 17 
archbishops and 68 bishops, and 51,000 clergy, 
exclusive of AUace-Lorraine, Algeria, and cr^lonies. 
Of 30,000 men and 130,000 women under vows 
in 1905, many left France, and Protestants 
number about 1,000,000. IMucational system 
highly developed, and the primary scho^s are 
swular, compulsory, and free from age of six to 
thirteen. For boys and girls over thirteen years 
of am there are state Tveges, high seb^ a 
numt^ of State universiHes, technical oollegea, 
of fine arts, and oonservatuirca of music 
and the drama, and an exoeUent syatein of 
training teachen. 
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France 

III. Her Colonial Empire & Its Native Races 
By Gabridle Vanal & Edward Wright 

A amspiOus fi giv§n htn nf ik§ P$opt§9 wmd UmiM of ll« tohmhs mud dmp mdt mtug ^ 
FftmUtinAfiMtAmmiem, Atim, mmdAiut^mlmiim, in m Merits of film mimisiimehiding 
an kUtoricM shM, Sopmrmio mrUcUs em Algorim, Andorrm^ Annmm, Cmm bo di m, 
Dahomey, Mmdggasemr, Moroeeo, and Tmms appear under Heir own keadinge 

1. African Lands & Peoples 

the Berber race, that wandered from the 


I N size, population, and resources, 
French Africa is one of the j^at 
achievements of modem times. It 
comprises nearly half a continent, with 
about one quarter of the peof^. It has 
giveq France considerable stretches of 
good land and perfect climate, suitable 
for white settlement. It has provided 
her with a good share of the tropic 
produce of increasing value for northern 
nations, and, what is of high importance, 
it hhs brought into the orbit of European 
culture a hardy race of mountaineers of 
European t3q)e, who seem to be able to 
breed as well in the tropical as in the 
temperate zone. Reunited with their 
very ancient kinsmen, this white race, 
that is spread from the southern 
Mediterranean coast throi^ the 
Sahara to the bank of the Niger, may 
bring the European to an equality with 
the Chinese in the power of ranging 
through all climates. 

Berber end Bednia Bow to Franco 

The northern regions of French Africa 
are described in detail in the chapters on 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis. We can, 
therefore, open with the Mauritania 
(or Senegambia) country, extending 
between & bar^ of the Atlas Moun- 
tains and the Senegal River. Itcoimects 
with the French Sudan and Sahara, the 
Military Territory of the Niger and the 
Lake Chad country and Tibesti high- 
lands, all forming an uninterrupted 
stretf^ of about 2,600 miles of tropic 
wfldomesB. 

One old native race holds this great 
desert, from the Wad Nun pastures by 
the Atlantic to the rain-fed Tibesti 
mountains of the Libyan Desert It is 
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Atlas at some time unknown, and bred 
the racing dromedary that can feed on 
the scrub of the Sahara. Upon these 
nomad Berbers have descend^ Beduin 
tribes from the Saracen days, and after 
more than a thousand years of Qghting 
and rdigknis intrigue, the Berber 
resumed the mastery of the desert, but 
he, too, fell before the forces of France. 
Alongside some of the migrant Arabs he 
still holds more than three hundred 
thousand square miles of closed territory 
in Mauritania, together with a formid- 
able mass of the mountains of Morocco. 
This free country has become the refuge 
of the old lords of the desert, commonly 
called by the nickname of Tuareg. 

White Lords of Che Deeeit 

These were the men who formed the 
cavalry with which Hannibal continually 
defeated the legions of Rome, and lost 
his last battle because they would no 
longer serve him. When tiie Romans 
invaded the settled part of Barbary, from 
Tunis to Morocco, these men stayed 
the advance of Rome, and then 
tfrdr countrymen. If France cai^ subdue 
and civilize them, she will strengthen 
herself unmensely^ and her French 
Berbers will add to the general power of 
the entire European stock of white men, 
for the Tuareg is a white man of fine type 
who can br^ and flouri^ in tre^ 
heat, while his kinsmen, the settled 
Kabyle, can equally thrive in the snow 
and thin air of the highland pastures of 
the Atlas and Tibesti mountains. 

The Tuaregs are skeletons of white 
skin and cordUke shiew. They live on 
fennented camd milk, dates^ and a 
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little meel, and from the days of the 
Roman Empire th^ hate been famous 
for thair eztnordinary length of life. 
Death from sackness at the age of eighty 
used to be regarded by them as a 
premature decease, and they still have 
a remarkable proportion of active riding 




/ 
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PORCUPINE QUILLS AS AN AID TO BEAUTY 
The women of French Equatorial Africa usually adopt scanty 
drapenes of a decorative pattern, but the tnbal ornaments are 
numerous and original in the extreme, pore 
in the nose bemg the very acme 

centenarians. They and their women 
dress in the blue cotton woven by 
settled Berbers of Wad Nun on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco. 

The men, however, are remarkable 
for their custom of masking their faces 
in a long doth. They do not remove 
it before going to sle^, and only when 
r wash themsdves, with sand serving 


as soap, can their white skin and fine 
European features be diacaned. Other- 
wise what can be seen of them, beside 
part of their aquiline noses and their 
blue, grey, or brown eyes, makes them 
look like J quaint blueskins, tor they 
heavily tattoo anns and hands and 
I other parts of their person. 
They call themselves 

Imochagh, and are only 
called Tuareg, with Tarqui 
as singular form, by their 
Arab foes. " Tuareg " 

means apostates, and they 
are nicknamed thus 
because they abandoned 
Islam out of hate for the 
invading, land-grabbing 
^ Arab. 

Their women, as 
becomes afwild, free, white 
race, are among the freest 
in the world. If possible 
they go with their men 
into battle. They can 
ride a dromedary sixty 
miles in an afternoon 
for pure pleasure. They, 
however, have a more 
graceful walk than the 
men, who generally look 
strange and awkward on 
their feet, as they mount 
their racing camels from 
childhood, and do not like 
to dismount unless it is to 
stretch themselves for a 
rest. Primitive mother 
right is the base of the 
Imochagh woman's free- 
dom. She retains in full 
all the privileges of the 
female Berber. If she 
welcomes a stranger, the 
tribe must use him as a 
guest of honour. If her 
husband has conversation with a slave 
girl, she makes the of&pring family serfs, 
tiriulle if her daughter were so lost to pride 
of race as to many a half-breed, her 
children would be tee and noble. But 
seldom does a Berber girl stoop in this 
way. She bdongs to one of the proudest 
fighting aristociades, and round the 
black camd-aldn tents of her family 
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DESERT OIQNITY ARRIVES ON CAMELS AT TIMBUKTU 
Pastond nomddi of tha Sahara, tha Tuacagi ara lilamiaad pao^ of Barber atock, with maav food 
qualltlai and distinctiva Inatltutiooi. Many of them ara aieauant craftsman In metal and laathar 
worki bandMttery, and waavfaif. This pbotofrapb ahowi a company of petty Tuareg obiaft 
aiTfvIng at lusbiikta to bava a palaver with tba French authorities and to make a Stm puichasaa 
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INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS 

A wamor bom anil bred, the Congolese native 
would rather dispense with his few personal 
adcwnments than with the trusty si^ar, his 
friend from early manhood 

there may be scores of tents of half-breed 
or black retainers The women often 
control the money and are renowned for 
their virtue 

In Mauntama, the most dangerous 
country m the world for an explorer to 
enter, the life of the Berber exists in 
fullest variety. On the northern side, 


with water and good soil, the Kabyles 
live in confederations of fighting villages 
The name Kabyle ' means, as m 
Algeria, a member of settled tnbes that 
are leagued for defence The people 
grow barley, weave blue cotton, and 
make the silver jewelry that jingles on 
every free Berber woman EaJ± village 
IS governed by a freeman’s council, and 
divided into two opposing parties 1^ by 
chiefs Feuds between confederates are 
usually settled, because there is a state 
of peimanent warfare between Berber 
and Arab settlements Then by the 
villages of stone or clay and straw 
built houses and walls there is often a 
camping place for the tents of nomad 
Berber shepherds who wander over the 
desert pastures, mounted on dromedanes 
and armed against hons, leopards, and 
persons who dispute their right to feed 
their sheep 

There are, however, peaceful market 
places for Arab and Berber, such as the 
large walled, towered, and five-gated 
town of Augilmm m Wad Nun, where 
the Jews do most of the work as well as 
3 good deal of the trading, and have a 
couple of synagogues and a school near 
the mosque and great square There is 
also open trade m the oasis town of 
Tenduf, at the inland end of the Tekna 
region by the old tradmg route from 
Timbuktu to Morocco 

Amid the wastes below Tenduf are 
gum forests and famous salt pits on 
which the Niger country de];>ends for 
salt The French Government still has 
to allow caravans to go mto Mauntama 
to trade for salt, and the Spanish 
occupation of the Rio de Oro provmce of 
Mauntama is at present so light aijid 
weak that the free tnbes are recovering 
their market m European goods, which 
they lost m French Morocco and French 
Sahara 

Picturesque as is the broken and 
fugitive Berber lord of the great desert^ 
his defeat was a blessing to all his 
subjects His nval, the ^ab, is dying 
out through luxury and viciousness, and 
though, from a military pomt of view, 
the puntanic virtue of the Berber that 
has enabled him to survive all disasters 
and out-breed all conquerors may be 
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deplored, the perennial strength of his 
stock, when it is finally token to 
civitotion, will be a blessing. For his 
vast lost empire needs Ito again, 
trained and intellectual, as foreman. 
French engineers are already trans- 
forming his old dominion. In some 
places they are finding water only 
fifteen feet below the sand. They are 
turning many a bracki^ well, with a 
single clump of palm trees, into an 
irrigation village, with a square mile of 
date palms and orchard trees. 

At Tougourt a system of desert 
railways begins, with feeding motor 
tracks that ^1 make the Sahara, when 
irrigated and supplied with power from 
sol^ steam plants, capable of supporting 
a large population. Far from being a 
fiat, sandy wilderness, the Sahara, a 
million square miles in extent, is a 
rolling country, with mountains going 
up eight thousand feet into the blazing 
sky, with .rainy highlands like Adrar, 
Air, Borku, aji^ Tibesti, and a soil 
consisting mainly of gypsum, chalk, and 
sand, that needs only water to make it 
wonderfully fertile. Above Cape Juby, 
where there was a British colony until 
1896, there is an example of a waste 
that could feed some millions of people. 

Enormous quantities of water from 
the Atlas run to waste for lack of 
reservoirs and conduits. As a thrifty 
Scot of the old Juby settlement pointed 
out, with vdee breaking at the thought 
of what was being wasted; twenty 
thousand Berbers and Arabs fight for 
food in a region that could maintain all 
Scotland. This is the kind of thing that 
the French are remedying, but they need 
enlightened white Berbers, rather than 
the patient, unprogressive old black 
slaves of the Berber,, to help them in 
their work. 

The trouble is that tiie nomad Berber 
has filled nearly all the best parts of his 
old dominions with vaiieties of half- 
breeds. He peqjled oases and per- 
manent pastures with dusky serfs, who 
are now breeding from the southern 
slopes of the Atlas to the Upper Volta 
territory in the curve of the Niger River, 
and from Mauritania to the frontier of 
the Nile Basin. Below Algeria, where 


the oases are thickset with his mulattoes, 
his old slave races of blacks: blood be^ 
to prevail at Waigla and extend to Lake 
Chad and the blaii^ kingdom of Wadai. 

More useful is the race-making work 
of the Berber in Western Sudan. His 
mongrel nations am the progressive 
forces in a vast territory that was 



TO SPEED THE COMING QUEST 
A hearty weloome awaits vlaltan to thisConfo 
Viliam in the shape of a deafening tattoo 
whicn the old tie^ minstrel beats on his 
most remarkable instrument 
Pikato, Unitrwooi fnu Swffe# 
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settled by dull-minded 
forest blai^. Deadly 
fevers still protect many 
negroes of the low type. 
In the forest of the Ivory 
Coast, voodoo snake 
wor^ppers still hold their 
terrible rites. Free Liberia, 
with a veneer of culture . 
along her shore, spreads 
trib^ with strange, dark 
ways across her back lands 
into French territory, and 
Dahomey, to which a 
separate chapter is 
devoted, though opened 
by railway, remains pagan- 
minded. But close behind 
the worst of the pagan 
tribes press the warlike 
Berber half-breeds, most 
of them strong in the faith 
of Islam. Such are the 
Fulanis, of the French 
Guinea uplands, a stock 
of fair-sUnned fighting 
men, who have violently 
bettered many black 
tribes, from the Senegalese 
to the Hausa, and also 
produced the Bcrber-negro 
Mandingo stock, who are 
smiths, weavers, dyers, 
and leather-makers, and 
fanatic Moslems, busy 
converting the pagans 
behind Liberia and in the 
Upper Volta. One virtue 
of the numerous Moslem 








SONS OF THE SAHARA UNDER FRENCH RULE 


The ancieot town of Timbuktu is a converging point for the 
chief races of Central Africa : and Moor and Tuareg are not 
Infrequently seen walking arm-in-arm in warm-hearted fraternity 


within and without its walls 


half-breeds is that the law of the 
Prophet saves them from both trade gin 
and native intoxicants. So they outlive 
the pagans, and console themselves with 
the kohl nut, that stimulates better than 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, and is growing in 
value as a French colonial Article of 
commerce in Europe. 

Senegal is the favourite French colony 
in Western Africa, just as the black 
Senegalese troops are the favourites of 
the French public. Much of the golden 
traffic of the desert, which the nomad 
Berbers used to send towards the 
Mediterranean, now comes by caravan 
and river steamer down to St. Louis at 


the mouth of the Senegal. Up this 
river a railway connects with the 
waterway of the Niger, ready to take 
the trade of Timbuktu, when there is 
any. The French also base on Senegal 
the scheme of a railway system which 
they expect to give than, among other 
things, a control of trade with South 
America. 

Rare are the harbours along the West 
African coast; but at Dakar, on Cape 
Verde, in Senegal, is a fine naval and 
commercial port, with concrete wharves, 
and cranes for lifting cargoes from and 
to holds of ships and trucks awaiting 
trains. Dakarissomewhat less than two 
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It used to be said in Africa that the 
British first construct a Customs House, 
the Teutons a barracks, and the French- 
men a railway. The Gauls certainly 
believe m creating commerce instead of 
waiting for it, but hitherto they have 
not btea. very enterpnsmg in the 
busmess dev^pment of their Guinea 
Coast temtones Their planters and 
prospectors for minerals seem slow to 
follow their railwa}^ Only the earth 
nut" of Senegal is largely produced for 
European trade, and with some 
thousands of tons of palm oil and rubber, 
represents, accordmg to a recent French 


SUDANESE GRACE 
Since diUdhood die has 
been taught to respect the 
Sag of France, and the 
cam e r a that strange In- 
novation d! the white man 
— esdtea her cunosity 
rather than her isar 

thousand miles from 
Pernambuco, in Brazil 
It is intended as soon 
as possible to bring South 
America a week nearer 
Europe by the construc- 
tion of a line running 
from Dakar to Fer and 
Tangier. Another line is 
in course of construction 
from Algeria to Lake 
Chad. And in French 
Guinea a railway runs 
hundreds of miles into 
blank jungle towards the 
Nigeria fimtier. 


DAUGHTER OF A GREAT AFRICAN NATION 
The elaborate headdresses of the women of the proud Fhlah race m 
French Sudan prove them to be as anient devotees of fashion as 
their cultured white sisters who dwell In the gay capital of the 
far-away European foster-coun^ 
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HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES 
Good looks are of no avail for the men of the Cameroon 
tribes, deeds of prowess alone can attract feminine favours. 
Nevertheless, the carefully-arranged coifiore of this native of 
Sana bespeaks more than a suspicion of personal vanity 
Phoiv, Brown Bro§ 


authority, the full pros- 
perity of the Black Indies 
of France. 

The fact is that round 
her ancient settlement of 
Senegal, France has only 
stak^ out the domain 
she intends to develop. 

So it is in regard to her 
principal n^o territory of 
Equatorial Africa, which 
stretches from Gabun and 
the Congo to Lake Chad, 
and, with the French 
Cameroon, has an area of 
more than one million 
square miles, with a 
population of perhaps 
mne miUion souls. For 
the most part this is wild 
land with primitive folk, 
who live in a steam bath, 
amid rotting vegetation, 
under a killing sun. The 
country is formed of great 
tablelands, rising one 
behind each other, like a 
gigantic staircase each 
step being from six 
hundred to nme hundred 
feet higher than the one 
below jt. 

On the coast level are 
great delta swamps, where 
die mangrove darkens 
leagues of pestilent ooze. 

Above this the nvers 
spread out m immense 
slieets of almost stagnant 
water. Then come the 
rapids and falls from the first table- 
land, in which the rivers have scooped 
out great shallow basins, where they 
spread in sombre grandeur in thic 
pitiless glare of the sun. With the soil 
brought down from the highest temices 
near the Chad country, the basins of the 
immense tributaries of the Congo grow 
into inland deltas of swamp. 

Here little solid earth is left for man, 
and the mosquito, breeding continually 
in the heat ai^ water, fills the air with 
its deadly music. Villages are built 
upon the few banks of tixih idiich are 
not submerged in floods, and In some 
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regions the tribes have to construct the 
mounds on which they live, and canoe to 
their neighbours' huts. Above this 
tableland, where the Congo tributaries 
spread, there is an unflooded plateau 
with good ground, and above thb rises 
the sand waste of the final tableland, 
that has become too dry to retain its 
former forests. 

Such m perspective is the trying and 
very uncomfortable territory of French 
Equatoiiel Africa. It contains a few 
wandering families of pygmies in its 
wildest, glomniest forests. Th^ have 
long since been overbonie and outbred 
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by a variety of n^;roes 
and Bantus, some small 
like the BahJi, some very 
tall like the Atyo, some 
with fine intelligent 
features like the Ba^di^ 
others an ugly mcamation 
of brute force, hke the' 
Central Ubangi tnbesmen 
General kmslup is shown 
by flat noses and gaping 
nostrils, thick lips, 
prominent cheek-bones, 
and a chocolate-coloured 
skm that never deepens 
into black 

Circumstances ha\c 
divided this type of 
humanity into two classes 
— the men of the woods 
and the men of the plains 
The wood negro hves m 
dense, dun, sdent forests 
where the paths between 
the great trees are choked 
with brushwood or 
blocked by the rootsj 
boles, and branches of 
fallen timber Except foi 
the cawing of a few 
toucans and rustle of 
monkeys high m the roof 
of leavesi there is silence, 
and an the green twilight 
IS. thick wilih moist heait 



BRIGHT GIRLHOOD AND UNATTRACTIVE OLD AGE 

The everace Sooialf women it not handsome Her food looks 
undhnift b le in cUMhood, wane rapidly in adidt hfe, whereat the 
ebann of the young gids la always apparent in the flashing beauty 
of their eyas, wdrwmfe teeth, sm tn&bni^t, inteUigent featuree 

dksenption For perhaps two thousand 
years, when the Romans mterfered with 


Here dwdb the crafty, 
fierce, forest negro, bou^ 
by gIdoQiy suspicions and 
b^-temficFcdr to whom 
the gettuflgof foodsoften 
long, heavy hbcMur On the other hand, 
the man of the ptaoBBr living nader the 
.open sky* with lo^growiBgidBostwithm 
reach of bn band,, h oi an ope&„ merry 
nature* trustful and ahnoat hone^ Hk 
chief fault is that kfe c o mei so easy to 
hmithathenianmdbiyiadoleiiL Imth- 
ward he beoonies gfidiiafly blended 
with blacks, who hasre been fadhieiiced 
by the Bertes^ and it is mad that the 
most remarkable of tte Berber half* 
breeds, the FutaoL drove some of the 
fiercest of the bhuto^ such as the Fana^ 
mto the forests^ The extiuordiliiaiy 
medley of thbes fcibiis any detailed 


the Ifaimtama Berber and mduced more 
of them to take to desert life, the blacks 
of the Northeni Congo tnbutanes have 
been hamed B^ber half-breeds, the 
Uai of whom were the Moslem Sudanese 
stocks that slave-hunted for the 
Imochag^ Many of the northern 
tnbes of French ^uatonal Afnca have 
not yet been stndM 
Rcgardmg all the new equatorial 
subjects of France, it may be remarked 
that lew have risen above canmbalism 
Some practise it as a last revenge upon 


zm 
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an enemy, while others buy slaves, 
fatten them and make their fle^ tender, 
for ^eer pleasure in the eating of this 
kind of meat: On the Lower Ubangi, 
die captain of a French steamer put in 
at a village to buy wood, and recognised 
on the bank a native who had b^ his 
steersman. The negro said he was a 


prisoner of the cannibals, and the 
captain offered to carry him off. The 
man had only to leap to the bridge of 
the ship, while the crew covered the 
villagers with their guns and the boat 
steamed off at full speed. But the 
victim refused to be rescued, because 
he was enjoying all the luxuries of life 
in comparative freedom, and the 
prospect of his end did not trouble him. 

Above the negro and Bantu regions 
of French Equatorial Africa is the more 
romantic territory of Chad, with the 


old kingdoms of Kanem, Bagirmi, Wadai, 
and Tibesti. Here, mingl^ with Arab 
invaders from the Red ^a and blacks, 
we meet again the masked Berber in 
three varieties of Imochagh. Fulani, and 
Tebbu, Teba or Tibbu. The Fulani, 
who are also known as Fulah, Fuolah, 
and Fulbe, are the stock that is spread 
from the Guinea uplands 
to the eastern Wadai 
border, as well as into 
British Nigeria and 
Darfur. They are one of 
the world's great fighting 
races, but many of them 
are so mixed with negro 
tribes that the nation 
shades from white to at 
least reddish chocolate 
tints. Above them, in the 
Tibesti uplands and Borku 
hills, is the purer race of 
the Tebbu, who are light 
bronze in colour, with fine 
features like the Imochagh 
or Tuareg, masked like 
them, and of a pastoral 
way of life. Having for 
ages to defend the finest 
pastures in the Sahara 
against foes from all sides, 
the Tebbu are distrustful 
of strangers, and little as 
yet is known of their 
history. Westward they 
have thrown off from 
negioid seiis a darker 
strain in tlie Kanembu, 
and another branch settled 
at Kanar oasis on the 
route from Bomu to 
Tripoli. 

Having followed the wandering 
Berbers from tlie Western to the 
Eastern Sudan, we must now change 
guides, and take the course of Genci^ 
Marchand and his half company of 
Senegalese troops in t 8^, they 

marched from the French African 
border, by way of Fashoda, to Jibuti 
on the Red Sea. It was the Jibuti 
railway to Ab>r<sima. that Jed to the 
rchtme of the Marchand expeditkm, 
witirii, with the aid of an Abyssinian 


army on the Nile, was co have eactended 
ZVM 



AGED BEAU BRUM MEL OF CAMEROON 
Albeit his venerable bead is destitute of hair, the deficiency is 
covered to a uloety by the tight-fitting cap wnich, massed with 
quaint ornaments, is one of the distinctive headdresses of the 
natives of Fumban 
Photo, Brown Bro$. 



NEQRO MUSIC-MAKERS SEARCHING FOR ELUSIVE MELODIES 
Most of the tribes of Equatorial Africa ace devoted to music, and many are the strange devices whicli 
come under their category of musical instruments These natives of French Cameroon have apparently 
eapended much imagination upon their Inventions, but, Judging from the somewhat pathetic 
expressions on their faces, the weird nol«os produced are not altogether satisfactory 
PJkoto, Br0wm Bros. 
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the French African empire from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea. In 
those days the only vegetation in French 
Somaliland was said to consist of three 
palms by the Jibuti hotel, which were 
made of painted tin. Things have 
improved since then. 

French Somaliland 'Still has one of 
the dearest of political 
railways, on which the 
fare to Dir^-Dawah used 
to amount, before the war, 
to about a shilling a mile. 

But the land is no longer 
a desiccated, monotonous 
stretch of bleak tropic 
(.oast, with diy torrent 
beds behind, down which 
unexpectedly roar ruining 
floods. A large under- 
ground lake of fresh water 
has been found, and is 
used to fertilise a soil on 
which fine crops are grown. 

With the dt sert beginning 
to blossom w'ith hot-house 
luxuriance, and trade with 
southern Abyssinia in- 
creasing to £3,000,000 a 
year, the land of hopes 
that wtTe lost at Fashoda 
is prospering in a steady, 
modcrat(* way 

Less happy is the fairy- 
like i.sland of Reunion, or 
Bourbon, rising off Africa, 
and regarded by the 
French as a source of 
colonists for Madagascar. 

It is a great volcanic peak, 

970 miles square at sea 
level, surmounted by two 
high craters, Piton des Neiges and Piton 
de laFoumaise, that gather snow and rain 
and send the waters down thousands of 
picturesque gorges into torrent livers. 
There is a wonderful variety of climate 
from the warm coastland to the snowy 
Piton and the fiery Foumaise that is 
active and sometimes rolls its lava into 
the ocean. 

Little more than a six-mile belt of 
mouldered fertile lava round the ^ore 
is peopled, and in the moist, hot air 
flowers and foliage grow with such lovely 


fury of life that the humblest garden 
looks like a comer of Eden and threatens 
to overwhelm the poor native hut. On 
the heights the scenery is wildly grand, 
with vast amphitheatres and chaoses of 
rock, that go down d2q>pled with emerald 
forests and purpling heather to chill 
pastures, amid which some ancient Breton 

J 


families still dwell. Unfortunately, the 
French settlers are diminishing. At the 
capital of St. Denis, among some' 24,000 
townsmen, there is said to be only a score 
of old families of pure white strain. The 
population has grown into mulatto stock , 
with some negroes, Malagasies, Hindus, 
and Chinese. The half-breeds, with their 
chocolate or caf^au-lait complexioas, 
number about 160,000, and are officially 
known as Europeans. Politics is 
their passion and work their aversion. 
They are also excessively fond of rum. 



BEAUTY JUDGED BY FANCY HEADDRESS 
Among certain tribes of French Congo a woman’s beauty is ludged 
by the manner in which her hair is dressed. Undoubtedly, the 
owner of this fantastic coiffure stands a good chance of being 
awarded the coveted apple by some dark-skinned Pans 
Photo, Kadd & Htrbert 
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and, when young and ambitious, can 
usually be induct to do enough light 
work to earn the money for a frock coat 
and patent leather boots, so as to make 
themselves gentlemen on feast days and 
Sundays. They are one of the most 
worthless folk in a land that is purely 
agricultural. In spite of the richness 


of the soil, they cannot raise enough 
meat or grain for themselves, and, except 
during the wartime prosperity of the 
sugar plantations, mainly worked by 
import^ labour, there are usually more 
imports than exports. Reunion at 
present is a mulatto-lost paradise. 

E. W. 


2. Fisherfolk of the American Islands 


F rench America is like a sunken 
continent, showing only its 
scattered mountain peaks in the 
form of lonely isles in a disastrous sea. 
Once it promised to rival Spanish 
America, and down to the Mexican 
Expedition of the Third Napoleon, 
France had hopes of an American 
empire. All hei present possessions 
consist of a couple of isles and some 
locks off Nc'wfoiindland, two si/cable 
volcanic islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
and a patch of tiopic wilderness in 
Guiana. The total import and export 
commerce of these possessions amounts 
to little nioie than ^S.ooo.ooo a ye.ai. 

The lisherfolk of Saint Pierre and the 
Miquelons, by Newfoundland, are the 
only settled white ywpulation. They 
number about 4,500 people, most of 
whom live on the ten squat e miles of 
barren granite which is Saint Pierre. 
The two Miquelons, which are larger 
and have stretches of arable soil, 
support only some four hundred poor, 
hardy peasant fishers, who arc never 
certain whether Ihe tongue of land con- 
necting Great and Little Miquelon w'ill not 
disappear. The islanders arc mainly of 
Breton and Norman stock, but hardened 
into primitive ways by centuries of 
struggle against adverse conditions. 

DecHninit Importtnoe of SoiaC Pierre 

Saint Pierre attracts the little mass of 
the population by having the only good 
roaclstead, sheltered by the Isle of 
Dogs, with a fishing bank within ten 
hours' sail. Along the port, at the foot 
of a mountain, stretches the small stone 
and timber-built town, with its large 
wooden quays, beyond which are the 


drying strands on which an enormous 
quantity of codfish used to be prepared 
for export. Twenty years ago the 
scene in the hshing season was one 
multitudinous bustle. From Brittany 
and Normandy came large fishing 
fleets, which, with the islanders' vessels, 
numbered more than one thousand ships 
that worked over the great banks. 

Winter Terrom on the Bnnkt 

The little isles then ranked, from the 
commercial point of view, as the third 
most important oversea possessions of 
E'lance They produced an annual 
revenue superior to that of many French 
departments, and the movement of 
navigation was larger than that of most 
French .scajxirts. The fisheries have 
declined through lack of herring bait 
and restriction of grounds 

The people have to stand a winter 
Ix'ginniiig in late October and lasting 
often until June. It is exceedingly cold, 
and at times a ring of icc encloses the 
islands, and prevents all communication 
with the outer world until it breaks up 
in spring-time. North-easterly winds 
come in furious tempests, and, with 
powdery mountain snow, penetrate into 
the poor wooden cabins, and make it 
impossible to see out of doors so that 
even short journeys arc perilous. The 
ice-dust can choke a man, besides preven- 
ting him from seeing. Wlien the snow 
dunes melt and summer comes with a 
stride, the heat and south-easterly winds 
bring spells of fog, covering earth and 
sea usually for ten or twelve days. 
There is also a spring-time procession 
of southing icebergs to add to the terrors 
of the sea. 
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COMELINESS AND COLOUR IN A FRENCH COLONY 

The native woman of Martinique reveb in gaudy odours. The 
cut of her dress may be simple, but the material must be bright, 
and should it not be sufficiently striking a vaxtegated sham is 
worn around the shoulders 


There is incomparably more pictur- 
esqueness and living romance in the 
West Indian colonies of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique. Yet these highlands of 
tropic beauty, bathed in cooling breezes, 
are as perilous as the icebound, fog- 
blanketed rock of wintry Saint Herre. 
Guadeloupe, which consists of two islands 
with some thirty yards of sea between 
them, has an active volcano. La 
Soufri^e. She lifts her menacing plume 
of smoke nearly a mile above theocean 
amid a brilliant hill-country of forests 
and cascading streams. Slight but 
frequent earthquakes make the two 


lands sway like ships at 
anchor. Most buildings 
are, therefore, constructed 
of timber, but this only 
exposes the folk to another 
peril. For in the rainy 
season there are ravaging 
cyclones, sometimes of 
tremendous violence, that 
tumble the wooden towns 
about, and fling the sea 
upon the land. 

Martinique is still wilder 
in her loveliness than 
Guadeloupe. Above ht*i 
undulating, neglected, 
tangled woodlands rise 
six great volcanoes. The 
highest of them is the 
terrible Mont Pelee, which 
in 1902 proved to be one 
of the most devastating 
forces in the world. In 
a tremendous eruption it 
overwhelmed the largest 
town on the island. Saint 
Pierre, in which only one 
man, an impiisoned black 
murderer, escaped in his 
cell from the death blast 
and the lava streams 
One-fifth of the total 
population of the island 
was annihilated, and only 
now are the people grow- 
ing back to their former 
number of some two 
hundred thousand souls. 
The centre of commerce 
has moved westward to 
the old capital of Fort dc France, with 
its rows of timber-built houses, framed 
in verdure and set in a magnificent bay. 
This town has suffered from serious con- 
flagrations, and, as the larger group of 
old French business families perished with 
Saint Pierre, the island has had a hard 
struggle to maintain ^ her fallen trade. 
Both Martinique and Guadeloupe are 
cane-sugar pl^tation colonies, which 
somewhat revived during the Great War 
when sugar was scarce and dear. 

There are only a few thousand white 
men in the islands, and a considerable 
proportion of them are migrants of the 
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MULATTO WORKERS ON A MARTINIQUE SUGAR PLANTATION 

\moiig the heterogeneous mixture of Marhmque natives, white, black, and Canb the mulattnes 
lake a prominent place u here good looks are concerned On the sugar plantations manv lovelv 
t\pe^ of mulatto uoinen may be seen, whose graceful carriage, piquant air and brilliant costume/ 
w Inch nfford bcautilnl audacities of colour contrasts,” are in exc&ent keeping vith the vegetabon 
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official class The bulk ol the popula 
lion are aged plantation slaves and their 
offspnng, with tints of colour ranging 
from dull copper to the pure black 
The vanished cannibal Carib, who would 
rather fight his white masters than 
work for them, inttibred with the 
tamer negro race, and this has been 
turned into a mulatto shade by succes- 
sions of white 'settlers Tlien from Asia 
have been imported free Chinese and 
Hindu laboureis who have introduced 
new blends of blood among the liberated 
slave stock 

The settled coloured folk vainly 
fought for the ir freedom in the fii st part 
of the nineteenth century, and were 


liberated in 1848 They have scarcely 
fulfilled the hope that freedom would 
inspire them with more energy, and the 
sugar industry survived onlv by oigani- 
zation into giand factories and the em- 
plovment of imported Asiatic labour 
Great is the natuial wealth of the two 
large islands and the small isles, that 
have a total area of more than one 
thousand square miles Yet the large 
forests, containing valuable woods are 
but little worked and i very consider- 
able part of the hne soil is negkdtd, 
vvhik the towns are ovei crowded with 
indolent htilf breeds 
There aie no railways, but with 
abundant mineral oil close at hind. 



QUIET CORNER OF AN IMPORTANT FRENCH POSSESSION 
Fort de Franco, the capital of Martinique, the most picturesque island of the Canbbee*;, is the chief 
French nival station in the West Ind'es It is situated a few miles to the south of Saint Pierre, 
the ill fated town which in 1902 was destroyed m a few minutes by a terrible eruption of the 
\ohanic Mont Pclee when one fifth of the population of the island was annihilated 
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NEGRESS TRADERS BARGAINING IN THE MARKET PLACE 
The southtrnmtRl j-^Hnd of the leeward group, Martiniauc specially endears itself to l*rance as 
the birthpliLC of thr 1 inpre«is Josephine and hero too Madame do Maintennn, another famous 
fii;,uro in Iicnch histoi>, pissed most of her eaily yruth A variety of colour and type previils 
among the present dav native islandeis Negro* s predominate but hilf breeds — mulattoes, Copres* 
Chibins, Mat^s— form a large proportion of the population 


motor traction on t xt( ndi cl road systems 
could open up tbc mam terntones, if 
only the mulattoes viould dnnk less 
cheap rum ind work steadily either on 
the large estates or on small farms of 
then own If they had been left to 
themselves, as were their former fellow - 
( olonists of lost 1 rcnch Haiti, they 
would hiive descended to the same Icvd 
TS the free black republicans reached, 
indeed, they do not seem to have climbed 
very high under the easy democratic 
system of France 

Ihe Fref!ch West Indies also resemble 
the great island of the blacks, as it was 
before the Americans intervened, m 
regard to the restriction of commerce 
by aggravatmg customs dues Alto- 
gether the islands rank among the most 
neglected domains of France, but they 
possess, in the chaos of rocks known as 
the Archipelago of the Samts, a natural 
fortress of remarkable strategic value, 
the Gibraltar of the Antilles, near to 
the European Imes of traffic to the 
Panamd Canal. 


Still more neglected than the French 
West Indies is the domain of 32,000 
square miles of French South Amenca 
1 his IS the Guiana colony, equal in size 
to one- third of France with a white 
population consisting chiefly of officials 
The notonous penal settlement near the 
capital, Cayenne, with its remote out- 
post of Devil s Isle, on which Captain 
Dreyfus was kept in solitary confine- 
mtnt, was for long the only pomt of 
remarkable interest 
It is a difficult, tomd country, in 
which thousands of French emigrants 
and convicts have perished From a 
sandbanked, unmdented coast stretches 
a muddy plain, from te& to twenty-five 
miles broad, and of luxuriant fertility 
Upon it IS washed the soil of neigh- 
bounng hills, under wmter rains lastmg 
foi half the year, with the enormous 
volume of some 150 inches Beyond 
the great mar^, all river passages are 
blocked by the cascading waters of the 
wild hill country, whidi rises in three 
tiers to the great inland plateau with 
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Its border range of uncharted mountains 
Besides jaguars, boa constnetors, 
caymans, vaneties of deadly snakes 
and armies of merciless ants, one of the 
curiosities of the country is a man- 
eating fl> It lays Its eggs in the nostrils 
of sleeping men, and the 
gnawing larva kills by 
producing inflammation 
reaching the membranes 
of the brain Some of the 
highland dwellers appear 
no better than fly or snake 
Before the liberation of 
slaves by the Second 
French Republic there 
were important and 
prospenng plantations on 
the steaming coastlands, 
but when freed and blessed 
with a vote the negroes 
refused to work for wages. 

The buildings fell into 
rums, which the tropic 
vegetation quickly 
covered Many of the 
blacks took to the high 
woods and returned to 
savagery, mingling their 
Afncan superstitions with 
Red Indian practices, and 
forming a kind of AMtch- 
doctor confederation 
under a chief known as 
the “ Great Man * 

They escaped the marsh 
fever, the yellow fever, 
and other maladies of the 
coastland, and being more 
than compensated for their 
new losses, mcludmg 
human sacrifices, they may have grown 
mto a population of possibly ten 
thousand This was also an old estimate 
of the number of the redskm tnbesmen 
of the backlands, whom the Jesuits 
reduced to order before their own 
society was dissolved 
In 1854, ^fer the hberation of slaves, 
an Indian brought news that he had 
discovered gold while gathenng sarsa- 
parilla on the banks of the Upper 
Approuague The gold fever that then 
swept the coast was more fatal than all 
other diseases Every able-bodied man. 


white or black, abandoned his trade, 
and went down the unexplored nver or 
prospected m wilder directions Some 
placer gold was found, but the few men 
who made anything hke a fortune won 
their money by orgamzmg trains of 



WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE IN MARTINIQUE 
Although a full blooded Degress she is undeniably ** chic," a fact 
due perhaps to assocuVon with French colonists and to the vivid 
colouring of her costume which is so becoming to her du^y skin 

porters to carry food at famine pnees 
to such miners as, having struck a 
pocket, could afford to buy bad pro- 
visions Most of the? adventurers died, 
and, m spite of attempts at quartz 
mmmg, the output of gold has fallen to 
ten milhon francs a year, while exports 
of cocoa and coffee amount only to 
17,700 francs As for cayenne pepper. 
It is now only a commeraal expression, 
unconnected with poor, miserable, fever 
stneken Cayenne 

French Guiana is still a land of black 
and red savages, which the imning 
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prospector obscurely explores, and 
usuadly finds death. It is true he^has 
found also diamonds and many other 
precious stones of less value, with silver, 
mercury, tin, copper, lead, and iron. 
The immense forests that climb over the 
three ranges of mountains are rich in 
rosewood and hardwoods, and produce 
oils, perfumes, dyes, and resinous gums. 


But scarcely an3rthing is done. At one 
time even hay had to be brought from 
Bordeaux to feed -the horses of Uie small 
garrison. French Guiana is a land of 
old and modem tragedies, without 
development sit present and without 
hope, but some day it will again attract 
the planter, now that tropic diseases are 
becoming controllable. £. W. 


3. Subject Races in 

O F the vast territories tliat form 
the French Colonial Empire, 
French India, a link with the 
romantic days of Colbert and Duplcix, 
is curiously scattered. Its total area 
of about 196 square miles is divided 
between five colonies, four on the east 
and one on the west coast of the great 
peninsula, with a population of over 
268,000, mostly Tamils, Telugus, Malay- 
alams, Bengalis, and Gaurs 
Pondicherri, a low-lying, sandy, and 
alluvial region on the Coromandel coast, 
contains in its capital, Pondicherri, the 
scat of the govcinor of all French India. 
The town is divided into a European 
or White quarter, and a native, or Black 
quarter, separated by a canal. The 
colony is intersected by several rivers, 
including the Gingee, liable to inunda- 
tions. There aie many lagoons, one of 
which, the Lake of Oussoudou, has a 
superficial area of 20,000 acres There is 
railway connexion with the South 
Indian system, and a good water supply, 
but no efficient drainage. 

Capital of a Scattered PotaeMioa 

The natives of Pondicherri, who are 
subject to cholera, marsh fevers, 
dysentery, diabetes, and elephantiasis, 
number about 166,000. They are for the 
most part Dravidian Tamils, and Sivaists 
in religion. The descendants of the 
original Portuguese settlers and native 
women are known as Topas, and differ 
only in dress from the Indians. The 
Taxhils, among the most virile of the 
peoples of south India, possess a litera- 
ture that flourished under the Jains 
between the ninth and the thirteenth 
centuries, and a language that has given 


India & Indo*Ghina 

to English such familiar words as 
cheroot, curry, and mulligatawny. 
Pondicherri and its village enclaves are 
surrounded by the British maritime 
district of South Arcot, famous as one 
of the great battlefields of India. 

In the Gerden of Southern Indie 

Some ninety miles south of Pondi- 
cherri is Karikal, a rice-growing area, 
bordered by the British district of Tan- 
jore, which is part of the garden of 
southern- India." It is a low-lying, 
fertile, and deltaic tract, extending over 
about fifty-three square miles. One of 
the most densely inhabited parts of 
Tanjore, it has a population of about 
55,000, chiefly Tamils. Its principal 
town, also called Karikal, is a mile and a 
half from the mouth of the Arasdlar 
river, is served by a railway from 
Para lam, and is a distributing centre 
for one of the great American oil 
combines. 

In the British district of Godovari, 
named after one of the sacred rivers of 
India, is a small enclave called Yanaon 
or Yanam. Only some five square 
miles in area, Yanaon is a ddtak 
region, receiving water for irrigation 
purposes from a British canal, and the 
5,000 Telugus who form the bulk of its 
inhabitants excel as Marmers, make 
good seamen, and are distingui^ed by 
energy and enterprise. 

The small colony of Chandonagm 
covers cmly about four square miles, lies 
on the Hoo^, twenty-two miles north 
of Calcutta, and, like Mah^, is. re- 
markable for the relative salubrity of 
its climate. It is served by the East 
Indian Railway, but is debarred from 
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ART IN THE SERVICE OF RELIGION THE PAGODA AT VILLENOUR 

rondichcrri Is not so neb in splendid temples as other towns of India, but this pagoda at \ illcn ur 
notable Under a nchly decorated hangar is kept a heavy car made of nicely adjusted square blocks 
of timber with carved representations of a Buddnist procession On festivals this is drawn out in a 
procession by twelve to fifteen hundred men straining on a rope as thick as a huge python s body 
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diicct access to the sea. 
The 26,000 inhabitants arc 
chiefly Bengalis, with a few 
Gaurs. The name of the 
College Dupleix preserves 
that of Chandernagore’s 
most celebrated adminis- 
trator. 

The List of the five 
'‘colonics" of French 
India is Mah^, on the west 
coast, within the Bntish 
district of Malabar. Its 
twenty-six square mile*- 
include the capital, Mahe, 
on the left bank of the 
river of the same name, 
which is used as a coahng 
station, and the district of 
Nalutara on the opposite 
bank. The coconut palm 
grows here in great 
luxuriance Of the 11,000 
inhabitants the bulk are 
Malayalams. wh(* speak a 
language allied to Tamil 
A Mahornedan cLiss js 
known as Maplais or 
Maplots, and Hare is a 
Sudra caste known as tno 
Nay as. 

Most of tlie nativrs of 
French India, all of whom 



on]ov libertv ol rcli^pon 
and the rights of the 
franchise, are Hindus, the 
Mahomedans numbering 


LAOTIAN GIRL IN HER TEENS • f 

1 iVe mo^t of her people she is inclined to be lazy and fond of 
(,os9ip, but she is devoted to music and flowers. The silken 
scart across her shoulder is her pnde, and must match e/actly 
*06 blight hue of the petticoat 


about onfr-tweiilieth. Caste dirtinctions proved themselves in the main frugal, 
are maintained, but exhibit a 1endenc> peaceable, patient, adaptable, and hard- 
to modification under French rule, working. Of the products, teak, sandal- 
From the point of view erf economic wood, aloe-wood, coconuts, bananas. 


progress French India suffers from its 
geographical segregation, French and 
British territorial rights interlacing more 
intimately here than perhaps anywhere 
else in the w'orld; but more than one 
French authority has declared that, 
if a good harbour were constructed at 
the mouth of the Ari^coupom, where 
it is protected by the lie d^ Cocotiers, 
Ponchcherri woidd become one of the 
greatest commeicial centres in India, 


pomegranates, mangoes, guavas, tama- 
rinds, dates, oranges, citrons, areca 
nuts, ground nuts of the Arachis 
h 3 ^pogaea, from which an almost in- 
distinguishable substitiUe for olive oil 
is obtained, are of importance, as arc 
rice, peas, lentils, vetches, betel, indigo, 
sugar-cane, gums, and spices. Cotton, 
sago, vanflla, cacao, and tobacco are 
cultivated. The crops in Mah<5 suffer 
from the inroads of the white ant. 


successfully rivalling both Madras and For nearly all transport purposes oxen 
Calcutta. Under the direction of the small are imported from British India. Ini- 
force of French officials the natives have gation methods in use are in many cases 
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MEMBERS OF A BLACK MEOS TRIBE WITH CHARACTERISTIC TRINKETS 
Fe^ jewels are worn by the members of the Meos tnhes which occupy sextral mountain heights in 
Laos and Tong kmg The women have long curved silver rods in their ears the men a silver axclet 
round their necks Despite the efforts of European travellers to purchase these trinkets the Meos 
are loath to sell them superstitiously fearing that death will sp«H:dily follow if they part from them 
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as pnmitive as those illustrated in the and Cambodia have been descnbed m 
chapters on Egypt In addition to its earlier pages Covering an area of 
cotton ' spinning and weaving mills, 310,344 square miles, with a population 
Pondichem possesses some indigo estimated at nearly 17,000,000, of 
factones, iron works foundries, oil- whom some 24,000 are Europeans, these 
works, tannencs bnckworks, and a French possessions are bounded north 
distillery for arrack by China, west by Burma, Siam, and 

There are many native industries m tl^ Gulf of Siam, and east and south by 
Pondichern and Karikal including the the China Sea There were Frencb 



PEACEFUL DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT RULERS OF CHINA 
Descendants of the people who once dominated Central China, the Miaos occupy the territory ot 
Tong king bordering the Chinese frontiei Although they practise the crudest forma of ani^m, 
and possess but kttle intellectual development, these people still bear traces in tlmr customs 
and traditions of an diluent hi,fher culture They are fair, and possess wavy hair 

making of pottery, tortoiseshell, horn, missionanes m Tong-king m the seven 
and mother-of pearl work, goldmith’s teenth century, but the era of modem 
work, jewelry, mats, baskets, ropes, development m Indo-China begpn in 
sdilclotn. toys, soaps, silk and cotton the *6o's of the nmeteenth century 
lom-cloths, embroidery and lace 1 he whole area is administered by a 

F^'cnch Indo-Chma consists of the governor-general with the assistance 
Protectorates of Tong-kmg, Laos, since 1898 of a supenor council, the 
Annam and Cambodia, the colony of seat of government since 1903 being 
Cochm-Chuia, and the leased Chmese Hanoi The mtenor is coxered by 
territory of Kwangrhow Wan Annam mountainous forests and jungles, and the 

2^2t 20^ 
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LOUD-VOICED GONGS THAT LEND INSPIRATION TO THE SWAYING NATIVE DANCERS OF LAOS 
In strange contrast to the prosaic Inckground provided by the white verandaed house is the wild Khas dance being enacted on the lawn in front. The Khas 
Kmous, savage and untamed tribesmen of the Laos district, like most primitive people, give expression to their emotions in the dance. While the women, in bright 
skirts and their hair bound in high crowns on their heads, sway to the movements of the dance, the two men beat upon their native drums. ha^, diKoidant 

notes excite the dancers and spur them on to creator efforts 
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PATIENT IN THE PURSUIT OF LEARNINO 

Education ii far advanced in the Protectorate of Tong-king, where 
many schools have been established, and this hne old man, full 
three score years and ten, is the d^en of the studento at the 
Umvemty Tnennial Examinations 


hot, moist climate of the south is very 
tiy^ for Europeans Tong-king for 
Europeans is perhaps the healthiest 
area, especially in the winter. The 
maladies most prevalent are malaria, 
dysentery, cholera, and small-pox. The 
two most important river systems are 
those of the Mekong and the tied or 
Song Koi River, the fonfter beidg subject 
to heavy floods and impeded by rapids, 
dioals, and diiftiiig sandbanks. 

At its mouth Mekong forms an 
immense delta of alluvial and ex- 
ceedingly fertile soil^ and the delta of die 
Red River has similar advantages. 


On one of the branches 
of the Red River is 
Haiphong, the biggest port 
in Tong-king Besides 
exporting nee from the 
great Tong-kmgese delta it 
is the only outlet to the 
sea for Yun-nan, the great 
southern province of 
Chma Dunng the three 
years I hved in Haiphong 
the town mcreased by one- 
third, and since 1910 it 
has had railway connexion 
with Yun-nan-fu, the 
capital of Yun-nan Its 
big, two-storeyed house*> 
and broad stieets give it 
the appearance of a 
French town, but there 
are more Chinese than 
Tong-kmgese shops and 
stalls One only sees the 
natives at the market and 
m the suburbs Men and 
women are dressed m 
drab-coloured clothes, the 
colour of their huts and 
roads, which is less 
picturesque than the blue 
of Annam 

Hanoi, on the contrary, 
is full of local colour, 
and has a cathedral, a 
university, a theatie, and 
a racecourse There are 
numbers of native streets 
full of native wares, such 
as toys, sandals, cotton 
cloths, etc ; and in the 
centre of the town is a little lake with 
native pagodas built on islets in its 
midst, and coloured in harmony with 
their surroundings. Under the trees 
oveihaiitgiiig the lake is a broad drive 
mudi fleeted by Europeans in the 
evening. But the most enjoyable 
excursiou for Europeans in Toqg- 
king is the world-fmned Baie d*Alc^. 
Resembling the Inland Sea of Japan, ilHs 
a bigbay whose water is alwa3rsblue and 
seldim nified, and out of vdikh spring 
thousands of idands of fantastic forms. 
Many are quite small, others large 


enou|^ to have grottoes and caves 
23 » 
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that I have often explored Richly 
endowed by nature and easily 
accessible, Indo China has in times past 
offered great attractions to numerous 
powerful races And here still an to be 
found Mois, Cambodians, Annamese, 
Chinese Choms, Tai, los, Man Mcos, 
and Lolos Ihe Mois as stated ilse 
where m this work, have been driven 
baek into the mountain fastnesses of 


Annam The Cambodians are descend- 
ants of the Khmers who built the ancient 
town and palaces of Angkor and came 
originally from India The Annamese, so 
populous that they may be said to hold 
the future of French Indo-Chma in their 
hands are Mongohan m tjrpe, related 
ter but diffenng from the Chinese 
in hgun and character They are 
small slight light-footed, ver atile. and 



CAVALRY SOLDIERS OF TONQ-KINQ ARMED WITH LANCES 
Tong-king, ^hich was brought under France's protectorate in 1S84, has four military terrltoitea 
Of the Annnmese, who form the bulk of the native troops, a former Viceroy of India tala * 
" Though not a courageous people in the sense of inviting or voluntarily meeting danger, they an 
very tenacious ui resistance, and make capital soldiers against an Adanc enemy " 
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adaptable. Their keenest commercial 
rivals are the Chinese. 

The Chams, like the Cambodians of 
Hindu origin, after playing an im- 
portant part in the history of Indo- 
China down to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, are now found only in 
isolated groups in the southern districts 
of Annam and in Choudac in Cochin- 
China. The Tai or Free Men came 
originally from the outskirts of Tibet, 
Yun-nan, and Burma. They founded the 
kingdoms of Luang-Prabang and Siam. 
The Man migrated from Fu-kien, the 
Meos from Kweichow, and the Lolos from 


Sze-chuen. It is on Cochin-China that the 
French genius has set its own peculiar seal. 
They first .occupied it in 1862, but its 
capital, Saigon, is full of animation, 
a great centre of trade, and an object 
lesson of the way in which the best of 
Western civilization may blend with 
and adapt itself to that of the ancient 
East. Its hotels and restaurants remind 
one of some of the most noted in Europe. 
Though forty miles from the sea it h^ a 
harbour of commercial and naval im- 
portance. The amenities include a 
magnificent opera house. On its out- 
skirts, and connected with it by railwa> 



TRIBUTE OF FLOWERS PAID BY SIMPLE FAITH 
Mora nunierous than ihrines of the Blened Virgin Mary in Roman Catholic countries are the 
images of Buddha in lands that have aeomted his teaching. Hera, ih Franch Indo-Chlna, four girls 
have gathered before one sudi image andf, leavhig their dippers outside the holy ground demied 
by the strip of matting, an laying offerings of fresh flowers at the feet of the unresponsive figure 

F. 
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and electric trains, is the 
native town of Cholon, 
whose inhabitants are 
mostly Chinese. Cholon 
is a famous centre of the 
rice trade, and its huge 
granaries are equipped 
with every modem device. 

Rice is the staple 
food of the natives, its 
cultivation their chief 
occupation, and new 
methods of irrigation are 
extending the industry. 

Going from Haiphong to 
Hanoi by train the 
traveller finds rice fields 
stretching as far as the. 
eye can see, the little 
hillocks that from time 
to time break the other- 
wise even surface being 
used as sites for pagodas. 

Laos is thinly populated 
and but little developed, 
but possesses great timber 
forests. Kwangchow 
Wan has a bay which 
may be converted into 
a first-rate port. The 
existing port, Chekkom, 
has a good though 
undeveloped harbour. 

Kwangchow Wan lies 
at equal distance between 
Haiphong and Hong- 
kong, through which 
about one-fifth of the 
trade of Indo-China comes 
or goes. The surrounding 
country is believed to ^ rich in coal. 

On the whole, no French colony is 
more progressive than Indo-China. Few, 
if any, are more contented. During the 
Great War it furnished some 200,000 
men as well as money for the home 
country. Public works, including rail- 
ways, harbour improvements, roads, 
irrigation^ shipping, telegraphy, tele- 
phony are proce^fing, together with 
improvement in method of manufacture. 

Indo-China is one of the richest rice 
fields of the world. Cotton is grown in 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos ; 
tea in Tong-ldiig and Anii^. Rubber, 



ARCHERY IN THE WILDS OF THE ORIENT 
The double-stringed bow is much in use among certain* of the 
aboriginal races dwelling in the thick forests and labyrinthine 
highlands of French Indo-China, and there are tribes so primitive 
as still to use poisoned arrows 
Photo, G. F. W. Etufos 

which needs more capital for its full 
development, sugar-cane, coffee, ground 
nuts, l^ans, pepper, sesame, jute, indigo, 
tobacco; gums, camphor, cinnamon, 
fhiits, vegetables, cardamoms, and areca 
nut are other prc^ucts of the soil, while 
the fisheries provide' an adchtional 
source of wealth. Anthracite coal, 
lignite, antimony, tin, wolfram, and 
zinc exist in abundance, but have not 
yet been properly exploited. Raw silk 
is produced, especially in Tong-king, 
where are thousands of acres of mul- 
berry trees. Stock-raising offers laige 
possibilities. Pigs and poultry are 
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TAHITI'S LONG PAST COMMEMORATED IN TRADITIONAL CHORIC DANCE AND ANTIPHON 
Drainatie da nc es, in which women collected m one group mterrogate men collected in another, are found aihong widely separatM peoples The Zulus* grand 
dances are sudh an aceompamniect to tribal war and hunting songs, and here in Tahiti is an example of a traditional dance m which a choir of women sum chants to 
wbiGli a choir of men chants responses The Tahitians have numerous folk songs dealing with their national life, and also songs peculiar to specific traMS, such as 
boat building, woodcraft, and fishmg, and on great festivals these are aU sung and illustrated by dances 
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reared everywhere. The wild buffalo 
of Laos has been domesticated for 
agricultural work, the zebu is used as a 
transport animal, and there is an 
indigenous breed of small but serviceable 
horses, bred largely in Tong-king and 
Cochin-China. The forested area is 
estimated al^some sixty million acres, 
and much cut timber is floated down the 
Mekong to the saw-mills of Cambodia. 

The industries include shipbuilding at 
Haiphong and Saigon, boat-buil&ng 
and motor works at Kan-tho in Cochin- 
China, silk-spinning and weaving, mat- 
making, pottery, paper-making, wood- 
carving, brewing, (hstilling, printing, the 
mflking of tobacco, matches, soap, 
buttons, and cement, and there are 


tanneries and dye works. Electnc 
lighting and power stations are found in 
Haiphong, Hanoi, Saigon, and elsewhere. 

There is a great national road that, 
starting from the Chinese border, runs 
across Tong-king, Annam, and across 
Cochin-China to the Siamese border of 
Cambodia ; and motor roads, on the 
model df the routes nationales in France, 
traverse Cochin-China, part of Cam- 
bodia, and Tong-king. There is mani- 
festly a great future for French Indo- 
China. The natives are prolific, hard- 
working, intelligent, eager to learn and 
excel, and their religion, with its spirit 
and ancestor worship, helps to keep 
them to the land and to family life. 

G. M. V. 


4. Island Communities in Australasia 


T he Pacific seaway through the 
tropics to the fairy isles of the 
South Sea possessions of France 
is itself a glory. Days of splendent 
skies and resplendent seas, between 
which a mild, caressing trade wind 
blows, alternate with nights of strange 
milky stars, set in an immense lilac 
dome, over waters that break into 
enchanted fire and make a trail of 
radiance behind the ^ip. If you are 
lucky, and choose an errant wind- 
jammer, you will at last see an apparent 
mountain range shadowing out of the 
bluish mist. Then monstrous, fan- 
tastic needles of rock will rise against 
the skyline, and the apparent range of 
mountains will dissolve into five high 
volcanic islands, with a few islets 
neighbouring them. They are the 
Marquesas Isles. 

LotvIIbmi of Llfo loearMto 

It is not usual for a race of cannibals 
to be transformed into incarnations of 
the loveliness of life. But this hap- 
pened to the Marquesans a considerable 
timeago. Their o^y trouble that th^ 
lived too happily for many generations. 
Wild food grows so abundantty that they 
acaroe^ trouble to till the luxuriant soil 
of theur vaBqys» and by the diore are 


such quantities of fish that 'catching 
them is merely a joyous sport. 

Singing, dancing, and feasting in 
coron^ of feathers and quaint head- 
dresses, with love-making of an extra- 
ordinary kind, are their old wa3rs of 
life. They are among the farthest 
adventurers in the Pa^c Ocean, of 
the romantic, primitive, Indo-European 
stock of white men, who fought then- 
way from the Ganges valley down to 
Java, receiving a touch of Malay blood 
on the way, and then set out in their 
canoes to explore and settle the South 
Seas from Hawaii to New Zealand and 
the icefields of the Antarctic. 

Serpents in the Gnrden of Bden 

Where they have remained pure- 
blooded, as in some parts of the 
Marquesas Islands, th^ aro of radiant 
physical beauty. But coarse whalmg 
crews and other seamen bred with 
their women,, and along the diore 
is still found a mob of European 
wastrels of the beachcombing sort, 
who take advantage of the extra- 
ordinarily free manners of the brilliant 
girls and the yet more extraordinary 
generosity of die native families, and 
live, like Infecting parasites, upon one 
of the most woiiderfol id modem 
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races. The old banquet halls are tabooed, 
and so arc the ghastly temples and the 
monstrous stan^ng idols of the war- 
god and other deities. But the islands, 
with peaks towering three thousand 
and four thousand fi|Kt above the surge 
and thunder of the ocean, are mantl^ 


dare not; too often have they been 
broken. They are dying rapidly in a 
curious kind of race-suicide. Brooding 
despair slays them more than disease. 
They are probably the most nervous of 
all races. In an eclipse, men, women, 
and children die of fright, and a few 
nights in solitary black 



prison cell may drive a 
man mad or kill him. 

Happy is the traveller 
if his copra-loading .sailing 
ship leaves the port of 
Taiohae in the Marquesas, 
with its sombre people, its 
grandiose scenery of 
fantastic mountain walls, 
for the coednut planta- 
tions and mother-of-pearl 
fisheriesof theLowlslands. 
Known also as the Pau- 
motu Isles, or Taumotii 
Isles, they consist of some 
fourscore atolls,, rings and 
reefs of coral, each with its 
calm sea-lake in the centre 
and groves of palms, scat- 
tered over a long, stormy 
stretch of tropic water in 
front of Tahiti. They form 
the second gateway to the 
earthly paradise of the 
South Seas. Of the same 
Polynesian or Maori stock 
as their neighbours, the 
Paumotu people have re- 
mained finer than the 
warlike Marquesans. and 
hardier than thceffeminate 


MARQUE8AN FASHION IN HATPINS 
Under his healthy bronce beats a friendly and hospitable heart, 
but this native of the Marquesas is no saint, despite the sugees- 
tion of a halo round his head, given by the reeds that radiare 
from his fillet of shells 


.Tshitians. Their course of 
life and their need of train- 
'ing for long voyages in 
stormy waters have kept 
them athletic and adven- 


with forest jungle, and laced with turous. The pure-blooded men are Greek 

cascades, and, except for the-wild boars' bronzes; while the girls, with long black 

tracks, the wild highlands are blocked hair, exquisite bodies, fine faces, and 

with tangled bush. Here many of the superb dark eyes, are Astartes. There is 

pagan ways of life are maintained, an average of somewhat less than 500 

though what actually goes on, perhaps men, women, and diildren on fixAi 

with aged men with tattoc^ faces forested atoll, and much of the old 

In control, can only be guessed at. strange romance of life survives. 

Unlike their kinsmen, the Maoris, Connecting with the Low Islands is 
the Marquesans cannot forget and another very picturesque group, the 

forgive. They would like to kill, but Gamblers. They are six in number, and 
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HEBE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
Even judged by European stand ii da, an undeniable beauty and 
charm may be attributed to the women of the Marquesas Islands, 
whose grace and symmetry of foim would debght the sculptor 


are arranged in a circle, 
with Gambier, or 
Mangareva, as the seat 
of government. The land 
area is only six square 
miles, with a few p^ple, 
under a king and a 
remarkable number oi 
nobles. But the people 
have been fairly civilized 
and educated in the 
course of three genera- 
tions. They live under 
their own reformed laws, 
and all men over twenty- 
one years of age have 
political rights and elect 
their council, judges, 
schoolmasters, and police- 
men. They are a 
picturesque, contented 
little group of pearl fishers 
and mother-of-pearl 
gatherers, and m^e a 
good living 

Just south of them is 
the famous rocky refuge 
of the Bounty mutineers, 

Pitcairn Island, and west- 
ward IS another sprinkle 
of French possessions — 
green Edens, set in foam- 
white upon a waste of 
waters washing down to the Antarctic 
They are the Austral or Tubuai Islands, 
and the Rapa Island.^ — lonely, pleasant, 
tranquil refuges from the fear of 
civilization, with little tnbes, nobles, 
possessing pedigrees of a thousand 
years, and kings of old romance, who 
have put off their supernatural powers 
but none of their di^ty. South of 
them the nearest land is King Edward's 
Land in Antarctica; northward, among 
the Souety Isles, is famous Tahiti 

Evei since the world ot Europe was 
enraptured by Captain Cook's description 
of the life and scenery ol Tahiti, this 
island of love and flowers, once peopled 
by the most beautiful of races, has been 
the earthly paradise for all men weary of 
civilization. Recently it has become 

America, and trotter is 

divided in feeling between visiting Japan 


and its geishas or steaming through the 
wonders of the South Seas to Taliiti. 

There are, however, some disillusions 
awaiting the wanderer to the New 
Cythera. Things have considerably 
changed since the days of Captam C/Ook. 
Even Pierre Loti's romance of Tahitian 
love, whidi is the standing modern 
adve^isement of the sensuous joys of 
the island, is more a matter of decorative 
fiction than a picturesque statement of 
facts It is Byronism in its last stage, 
when the mind creates the romance 
passion for which it has vainly sought. 
Nevertheless, the wonders of the natural 
loveliness of the island remain. 

Wlivm the voyager has passed the 
coral udands of Paumotu, with their 
brilliant beadies and pfldm-trees, and 
comes in from the sea in the enchanting 
air of eSMy troinc mom, he sees Tahiti 
as a grandiose spectacle of vivid red 
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FESTIVE TAHITI TAKES KINDLY TO THE NEWFANGLED DRUM 
Whatever private opioioa the Tahitians may hohl of Fitenieh men and mjtthoda,' they have onquallAed 
approval for their dnuDS, which an a vast unprovenant an their own crude percuseion inetrumente 
lUt yooim fUlowieea no inoongniity betwan the modem milit^ dram Introduoad by hb Fkancb 
raim nnd the oraate fmtlvai dren gay ndth teal bad^ of hie remote anaeetan ‘ 

d. datePlie 
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siifl green mountains, touched with 
basalt black, rising almost abruptly 
from the sea, forested and crowned 
with cloud. Westward the smaller 
island of Moorea lifts her peaks of 
wdrd ^ape above the open ocean, and 
offers a feast for the eyes that Tahiti 
herself cannot equal, or any other spot 
in the world. 

Tahiti, however, shows, as the light 
swiftly broadens, a singular union of 
qualities. Set agamst the grandiose 
eff^ts of violet sea and emerald and 
scarlet mountains, to which clouds 
anchor at a height of nearly a 
mile ani a half, are 

the exquisite, meffablc - * 

charms of valleys of 
para^se They are divine V' 
gardens, languorous with 
intoxicating fragrances, 
wildly beautiful with 
flowers and fruit, with an 
atmos{>here of voluptuous* 
ness, tempered by the 
freshness of mountain 
streams. But these 
delights are to come. 

voyager to the New 
Cythera has to submit 
to the traditional ordeal 
When Captain Cook and 
his crews landed crowds 
of men and girls rushed 
upon them. At the little t 
modern port of Papeete 
there is an excited mob 
oi canbemen in the 
harbour, and on the quay 
a muhitude of while men, 
half-lneeds of bofSi sexes 
and all tints; fnehwBng a 
considerate proportion of 
Mongolised Tabitiona and 
afewpure-bkxidednativesw 

Those who widi to stay 
in Papeete icnt native 
timber-built houses and 
native servants, and play 
at the soiqple lifn It is 
best to tettve the mkra- 
scopic capital and wander, ONI OF 
through the nOm-gn)^ ihewUdimri 
and perfumed valleys; to g yhter goy 
the cfiiidiiqg tracks to the 


jungly brushwood of the mountain slopes 
with, if possible, a real Tahitian guide. 
Airy lodgings at night will be found 
in dean, lesdf-roofed cabins. At worst, 
sleeping in the mild, sweet open air, 
imder some fragrant tree, with breakers 
faintly rumbling on the reef far below 
and the night breeze diakmg elfin music 
^from leagues of leaves, is a pleasure no 
town can give. 

If search be made in this primitive 
manner for old, real Tahiti, she is soon 
found In the tet place you will taste, 
taste with all your senses, the incom- 
parable banquet of nature's pleasures. 




ONt OF FRANCE'S OVERSEAS UEGEHOen ^ 
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delicately arranged in the true gaidens 
of the HesperidiK. There are stretches 
of wild oranges, with large balls of gold, 
hanging in the green, perfumed twi- 
light vaults of their thick foliage. The 
fruit is seedless and scented, melting in 
the mouth like a soft cream. Wild also 
grows the Indian herb, the banana of a 
deep bronze tint, which, when cooked 
on hot stones, is the favourite food of 
die people. 

Tropical Luxuriance in Retiraint 

Magnificent mango-trees also seed 
themselves and flourish in the liana- 
tangleci jungles, whDe the flowers that 
w'eie born wild, or have run wild, from 
the glowing hibiscus blossom of the 
widespread tree and the yellow bloom 
of the bourao to the white stars of the 
time bush, are beyond enumeration. All 
the glories of the tropics blend and 
soften with the more delicate growths 
of the warm regions of the temperate 
zone. Save in some northern valley 
^ tracks that go in tunnels of foliage in a 
' drowsy heat, by flower and leaf-hidden 
torrents that have lost their power to 
freshen the over-scented air, Taliiti is 
not rankly luxuriant. It is her special 
charm to conserve a kind of classic 
measure in her infinite varieties of 
natural beauties. 

Refioed end Geaerout HoppStalSty 

And a kind of classic refinemeni 
marks her people of the genuine stock. 
You will find them on the mountain 
slopes, ill lonely, pretty cabins, roofed 
with pandanus leaves, walled with liana- 
waitled lengths of tree boles and 
I carpeted with dry herbage. Here one 
is in a land of inexhaustible hospitality. 

Entering the airy, spacious, clean 
cabin, you will squat in Oriental fashion 
on a home-woven mat, and perhaps be 
adorned with flowers, to share the feast 
of fi^, bread-tree fruit, baked bananas, 
and the beetroot-like taro. Then, in 
youz honour, the most precious of 
dishes may be served— a tin of New 
Zealand corned beef 1 Or there may be 
sonw wild piglmg. After the meal, the 
maiden will sing to you. You are the 
guest. The fa^r will wear a gaily- 


coloured loin-cloth and fbwers, the wife 
and daughter long white tunics, collars of 
blossom, and flower coronals. There is 
sure to a child, petted and worshipped 
to the point of folly. As likely as not, 
the toddler has b^n adopted from a 
reputable married woman, quite able to 
bring it up. But family life, based 
on marriage, is a Christian novelty, and 
the people have not abandoned the old 
pagan system. Long before her baby 
is born a woman will be pestered by 
friends to allow them to adopt it, and 
often she gives her infant away. It 
becomes the idol of the foster parents, 
who spoil it with kindness. Having 
regard to the natural strength of 
maternal feeling for the babe at the 
breast, this custom of adoption is one 
of the strangest in the world. 

Deterioration Bred of Indolence 

In the Middle Ages the natives were 
strong enough to populate New Zealand 
with a conquering stock that bore their 
native name of Mohari, and in a less 
rclaxmg clime grew fierce and hardy 
and inventive. But the Tahitians who 
did not join the great flt'ei had their 
strength of character saj^ped by their 
languorous ease of life. 

lentil £uro])eans appeared, they were 
saved from coitscious degiadation by 
the ignorance into which they had 
fallen. Tlioy had only ora! tractions, 
and these changed with the change of 
manners. So they preserved and in- 
creased a ptculiar refinement of taste, 
with remarkable courtesy and generosity. 
Their passion foe the b^uty of flowers 
is but a partial expression of their 
general love for all beautiful things. 
They have the feelings of painter and 
poet for the charm of a landscape. 

As distinct from ail half-breeds, very 
few of them remai. The mirade of 
their absolute physical loveliness is 
becoming only a legend. In laborious 
years of work, the Frei\.h impressionist 
painter, Gauguin, who sctti^ for life 
aiuoiig then, with the aim of recording 
the lut perfect types, is said never to 
have found what he kniged to find in 
one young man or one girl. He had to 


compose his figures from living yet 
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AMPHIBIAN PLACIDITY IN A PRECARIOUS POSITION 
Tahitians are ilinost as murh at home in and upcii the watpi as they irc on land 1 hey learn to swim 
as soon as they cm toddle and when they ?row up become most skilful and daring boatmen dn\ing 
their canoes through surf beating on coral reefs and through furious seas in which it would seci 
impossible such craft cr uld live 
Photo Harnson W ^mtth 




IN A PACIFIC PARADISE WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES 
A glamour of romance has rested over Tahiti, the principal Island of the Sodettr Archipelago in the 
South Fedftc, ilnoe the days when Cook first gave voice to his laudatory deecr^tions of its scenery 
and inhabitants Surrounded by coral nth, intersected with lovely palm fringed lagoons and bays, 
the hlmd, with its exuberant mass of frmt, flower, and foliage, b mdeed a veritable Garden of Eden 
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OLIVE-SKINNED EVE OF A TERRESTRIAL EDEN , 

Tahiti has long been known as a most enchanting spot, where dusky natives of comely form and 
f,cntle manners live happily and poetically in the midst of an indescnbable wealth of natural beauties 
>Vii idyllic scene such as this is no uncommon sight, for the shores are dotted with these carel<*sv 
children of nature, hghtly clad, but seldom without necklace and srarland of flowers 



“TAKE YOUR PLACES**: TAHITIANS IN THE UPA-UPA DANCE 
Spoiled by the enervetiiig vciuptoomneM of the diaiOlo of their lovely Mend hosnfc the TehMane 
of pure blood ne e deflenemto people, eleodily dImlniiMns In nomben. In their decadenee thny 
pmerve their native love of beauty, and a cfaetlo leineaaMit etampe their nanneie and emtuma. 
Wondofful grace maifca the movenenta of the floner^ffieathed yonthe and maldana in their daneaa 
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American and British blood of rough 


scattered traits. So must all qucsters. 
Yet even glimpses of the strange beauty 
of the race, here a face with a Monna 
Lisa smile, there another heavy with 
brooding passion, like Rossetti's Astarte, 
torsos that might have set Michelangelo 
rivallmg Phu^, and bosoms like a 
Praxiteles bronze of Aphrodite — these 
can sometimes be found. G)mpared 
with the coarser but more abundant 
handsomeness of the Marquesans, they* 
seem to indicate that, just as a mortal 
disease wrings immortal inspiration out 
of a Keats or a Chopin, so a fine, strong 
folk may put on a marvellous decadent 
beauty with subtle qualities of pure 
enchantment. 

But French ‘Papeete is the vilest 
caricature of the old garden of love and 
beauty of Tahiti. The early half- 
breed stock, formed mainly out of* 


whaler crews, bear a hopeless hatred 
towards the French. Knowing from 
the fate in iSqy of their kinsmen of the 
neighbouring Leeward Isles that re- 
bellion is vain, they refuse to be con- 
verted to Catholicism, because that is 
the religion of the French, and hold 
with passionate pride to British 
Protestantism. It is also the mark of 
moral life* and native patriotism to 
refuse to send children to a French 
school. Some permanent working 
French settlers strongly agree with the 
last of the natives. To them Papeete, 
with all it stands for, is an abomination 
And there are Frenchmen in France of 
the same way of thinking. 

But New Caledonia is perhaps the 
most striking example of the French 
way of doing the wrong thing in colony 
making It is a great 
treasure island lying otf 
Queensland, in a mild, 
warm, healthy climate, 
that would now be 
whirnng with a( tivity 
und^r white settlers if it 
had not been spoilt in 
the making F\iept for 
occasional trouble with 
its mop-haire<l pninilive 
black race ot fairly 
industrious Melanesians, 
who number al>out 2 d,ooo 
in a land about as large 
as Wales, then is no 
difficulty in lolorisation 
It is true that the 
Melanesian is inclined to 
catimbalism, but he only 
eats foes he has killed in 
the tribal wars, in order 
that their ^ul shall 
survive in' him and 
redouble his spiritual 
powers* instead of 
surviving death and 
haunting 1^. 

He his many strange 
ways and supeistitioDs 
and his ugliness and his 
blood-shot eyes make him 
look somewhat of an 
ogre< Yet he is a good 
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SOCIETY BELLES OF A SOCIETY ISLAND 


Tahitian girls are stnkingty picturesque, but farcicaMuropean 
attire has deprived them of much of their charm ; iicmtheless, 
the seductive Tahitian smile and the pretty custom of wcanng 
floral wreaths have not been utterly abolished 


Urmer of the New Stone 
Age, ana Knows how to 
the best use of water 
by means of aqueducts 
and irrigation channels. 

His- women, who wear 
their irkasy hair short and 
often limewashed, and 
clothe themselves in a 
waist*‘iringe of dyed coco- 
nut-fibre, in which a knife 
is stuck, are even less 
distingui^ied by their 
beauty than the men. 

Thtr^ decorate themselves 
by firicking out patterns 
in theii skin with sharp, 
dry plant-stems, which 
they set on fire, thus 
creating little goffered 
tiimours, arranged in rows. 

But let It not be 
thought that modern 
civilization has not 
changed them In the 
holes m their ears, in which 
they used to place large 
wooden ornaments, they 
now stick their pipes when 
they aie not smoking. 

Those by the town of 
Noumea have taken to 
wearing a shapeless robe 
of colvyured cotton, but full 
native dress consists, in 
addition to the fibie waist- 
fringe, of a necklace of 
pierced stones, bracelets 
of sea-shells, and a coUar 
of the fur of a large fruit-eating bat, 
known as the flying fox. The men wear 
a waist-cloth, thigh bracelets of shells, 
armlets, bat fur collars, large ear- 
pendants of wood or bark, and head- 
dresses of feathers or v^ure, often 
held by a turban knotted with the cord 
of their slings. 

The country these savages scantily 
people is a majestic higMand about 
31 miles broad and 248 miles long, with 
peaks rising 5,400 feet above the tranquil 
tropic sea. All the turbulence of the 
ocean beats against an immense oval 
of coral that leaves a largie, calm canal 
between reef and shore, along which 


coastwise commerce is conducted in a 
mountainous land with few roads. 
Large primeval forests clothe the 
mountain slopes, yet leave 1,600 square 
miles of pasture land, in addition to 
an equal extent of highly fertile tillable 
soil in the valle3fs. 

As the heights are largely of volcanic 
origin and weathered into grand and 
wild forms, sen^Ung cascades and streams 
down to water the lowlands, the scenery 
has a magnificent variety, with a 
luxuriance of foliage, verdure, and flowers 
that only a great landscape painter could 
depict. Even in the dry season the 
wooded mountains nightly collect the 
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heavy oceanic dew, and iib maintain 
perpetual springs, llie heat of summer, 
that scorches inner Queensland, is 
admirably tempered on the great neigh- 
bouring island by moist south-east 
winds. The only natural forces to be 
^carcd are the great cyclones, occurring 



FLOWER OF THE FOREST 
in beauty of colour and of form Tahiti'i 
women are aa enchanting as its vegetation. 
Witness this girl, like a fairy emerging from 
a Sower bud in a tranuocmation scene 

PhttOf P0td (TomWwj 

about once every four years, when roofs 
have to be di^ed down and every 
opening in houses firmly closed. 

Having in very ancient times been 
a part Australia, New Caledonia b 
poor in animal life. This is not alto- 
gether a disadvantage. Useful beasts 
are easily introduced, and there are no 
rq>tiles or beasts of pr^ to make life 
unpleasant, and among insects, only a 
little gr^ scorpion, centipede, and the 


spider are a nuisance. Moreover, these 
are no endemic diseases, and, as usually 
happens in the paradises of the South 
Se^, it is European disease that has 
carried off in less than seventy years 
two-thirds of the natives. 

The room left for the white settlers 
is considerably greater than that indi- 
cated by the great extent of ground. 
New Caledonia, when completely de- 
veloped, may need all her food supply 
to f^ her artisans Iron is found almost 
everywhere, and the known coalfields 
are 450 square miles in extent. Nature 
has also seen to it that only the finest 
qualities of steel will in the future be 
exported. For the island also contains 
immense mines of nickel, chrome, and 
cobalt, while copper, lead, silver, gold, 
zinc, and antimony are among the 
mineral riches awaiting exploitation. 
There is probably work for 4,000,000 
people, vnih all the land of the Pacific as 
their market. Yet at present the free 
white population, includmg some 400 
troops and many officials, is barely 
10,000. 

There are also some thousands of 
whites, of convict origin, together with 
many Asiatic labourers, who will not 
make desirable settlers on this white 
man's land. The lovely, wealthy colony 
was spoilt in 1864 by becoming the 
convict station of France To it, after 
their poiod of penal labour, all con- 
victs sentenced to eight years and more 
servitude were atta^ed for the rest of 
their life. Although no convicts have 
been sent to the idand since 1896, few 
French emigrants arrive, and French 
capital, required for the development 
of natural resources, is not forthcoming. 

New Caledonia has a string of little 
interesting dependencies. These are the 
Loyalty Island, rising out of the sea 
like miee great coral mushrooms. On 
most of thm flourishing Kanakas and a 
small invading stock of Polynesians 
grow oranges and coconuts, and escape 
water famhie by drinking the niilk of the 
coconuts and collecting rain-water. They 
dp not gather all their nuts, for there 
is a Lc^ty crab, with claws strong 
enough to break the coconut shell 
and a taste lor the nut and its 
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FLUTE'PUAYINQ IN THE WILDE OF NEW CALEDONIA 
The naiuee of Nen Caledonia were cannibalf at the Arat appearance of the rrench on the island 
There ire «e\cril tubes niainlv of Papuan onpin, each posscs«ine its own chief and di<;tlnctive 
'custom^ Afisa.ionar\ intliirnn h onl} partialh teiined them ind anrang the gaunt and gloom> 
mountain'' inked naniurk still roiiii, more •killed iii the iits of n irf are than in thobe of peace 
Pkoh, Fuld Mwum nf Chte»to 
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milk. Some islanders f 
are Polynesians migrant 
from the distant French 
possession of the Wallis 
Isles 

Protestant and Cathohe 
missionaries energetically 
contend to save the souls 
of Melanesian and Maori, 
and the majority of them 
are at present of the 
n*formedcr^. The little 
Belep Isles are two 
coconut plantations of 
Catholic converts, 
fk^ond them are the 
uninhabited Huon Isles, 
which enterprising 
Australians stripped of 
much of their guano 
deposits, and off the 
Australian coast is 
another unpeopled group 
of isles, the Chesterfields, 
n markable only for birds, 
turtle^, and fi^. 

To British empire- 
building missionaries are 
mainly due the troubles < 
of the French in the 
important archipelago of | 
the New Hebrides, north i 
of New Caledonia and the 4' 

Loyalty Isles. The group ^ 
is a large one, with a total 
land area about one-tenth *p^ 3 j 

that of England, volcanic i au South s< 
soil of great fertility, and Hebrides wear a 
at least one active volcano. f( 

A primitive Papuan-like 
race, similar to that of New Caledonia, 1 
and fifty thousand in number, is in i 
process of conversion and education. i 
On Anatom Idand reading and writmg c 
areoommon accomplishments. But there i 
are still many trib» of merry, ferocious i 
cannibals, whom slave-raiders, like Bully s 
Hayes, u^ to '* blackbird,'* or trap, ] 
for the sugar plantations. They do not c 
like white men, for good reason, and i 
require much winning over. They are ^ 
ruled by udtch-doctor kings, who owe \ 
their rank solely to the fact that they i 
have inherit* d the cult of some potent I 
spirit. Thea<' die a grief to missionaries, t 
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NEW FASHIONS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 
like all South Sea Islandert, the natives of the French New 
Hebrides wear a stick thrust through their nostrils A gaudy 
loin*cloth IS their only garment : bead necklets and armlets, and 
flowers and feathers in their hair, complete their toilet 


but a joy to anthropologists, as living, 
active evidence of the connexion between 
magic and monarchy, and of the practical 
origin of ifie divine rights of kings. As 
wildly picturesque as the royal sorcerers 
in full dress is the aristocracy of ghosts 
and spirits who keep the people in a 
proper state of fear. They are members 
of secret societies, dressed in fantastic 
masks and ornaments, hedged around 
with every circumstance of fear, and 
with whirring bull-roarers and other 
instruments of awesome sound. They 
haunt and punish all commoneiB who do 
not keep to ancient customs. 



PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE POWER OF EVIL SPIRITS 
Thi^ old Melanesian native of the Frenrb New Meades regards his shrine as an iii\ u)! ible sanctnarv 
None of the e\il spints has power to touch him iracn surrounded bv such powerful gu udinu» os the 
embalmed bod> of one of his ancestors keeping ceaseless srgil beside tho wooden ju jii ” in the 
bne kground Trophicf of slain foeinen ne places lu front of tom for stniil ir reason^ 

Pk»»o, MmrUn Jckmtm 
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IV. The Story of French Expansion Overseas 

By Edward Wright 

Wnter of “Anium : From VosmI Empire to French Colonp " 


F or centuries France has been the 
most persistent of colonising 
powers, and. until recently, the 
most unfortunate. Her Normans con- 
ducted the grandest of her adventures 
oversea, and built up empires which they 
could not hold In the eleventh century 
the Hautevilles won southern Italy and 
Sicity. and. largely by their example, 
inspired the Duke of Lower Lorraine to 
lead the attack on Syna and the Holy 
Land, which ended in the foundation of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

First Period of Bmpire-Buildinl 

When the last fragment of this kingdom 
fell, at the close of the thirteenth century, 
the Normans of Dieppe explored the 
western coast of Africa, and by 1365 they 
had strong trading stations in Senegal and 
Guinea. Then in a war of two years the 
Canary Islands were conauered by 1404 
by a Norman lord. Jean de Bethencourt. 
Other Norman adventurers from Dieppe 
reached the Azores and Brazil, but kept 
their discoveries secret in order to exploit 
their tropical trade. The only permanent 
result of these Norman expeditions, which 
lacked royal and national support, was 
that a dozen shipowners of Dieppe b^me 
rich and powerful, and practically founded 
the modem mercantile manne of their 
country. 

It was not until the reign of Henry of 
Navarre that conquest and colonisation 
were directed by the monarchy. Diepi^ 
still led the main enterpnses. Their 
governor ori^ized the Canadian ex- 
pedition under Champlain who. after 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was settled in 
1604. founded Quebec town in 1608. 
Then in 1671 ana 1681 the great Norman 
explorer. La Salle, extendedf the French- 
American Empire down to the mouth of 
Colbert river, better known as the Missis- 
sippi. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the New France in Amenca com- 
prised nearly all Canada and about nine- 
tenttis of the actual territory of the 
United States. 

Rldgdieu continued the colonising effort 
of Henry of Navarre, with the open in- 
tention of outrivalling England. Guiana 
had been occupy in the reign of Henry 
as base for an Equatorial France. Riche- 
lieu maintained the French power there, 
and by buccaneers and more dignified 
adventurers, extended a strategic line 
the seaway to Spanish Central 


America. His pirates settled in Haiti, and, 
between 1634 and 1635, Guadeloupe. 
Martinique, and other isles of the Lesser 
Antilles were taken. 

In 1633 Saint Pierre and Miquelon were 
settled by Norman and Breton fishermen, 
with a view to commanding Ifowfound- 
land and its cod fishery and the water- 
way into Canada. Two years afterwards 
the Normans, still the leaders in colonial 
enterprise, recovered their old footing 
in Senegal. But Richelieu looked farther 
than Amca. He laid a new base of sea- 
power m the Indian Ocean, by the occu- 
pation of Reunion Island, and made a 
first attempt npon Madagaiscar, an island 
which forms the sulfiect of a separate 
chapter. In 1642. five months Mfore 
his death, he constituted the Company 
of the East Indies, that was to give France 
a great Oriental einpire. 

llie French Company settled in 
Pondicherri in 1674, and, tike the English 
and Dutch, acm as humble traders. 
But in the break-up of the Mogul power 
they were the first to assert the superiority 
of European arms and discipluie. and 
under Dupleix in 1752, peninsuW Hindu- 
stan was practically French. Eleven years 
afterwaras, however, General Wolfe in 
America, and Clive in India, had destroyed 
French power in two continents, and the 
last large piece of colonial territory. 
Louisiana, was sold by Napoleon to the 
United States. At the fall of Napoleon 
the French possessed only Martinique, 
Gaudeloupe, Saint Pierre, and Miquelon, 
part of Guiana and part of Senegal, the 
island of Reunion, and Pondicherri. and 
sixteen small towns in India vrith a 
territory of ig6 square miles. 

Sceond Period Opens with Algiers 

In 1830 a new period of empire-building 
opened, without aim or plan. Two 
Algerian Jews claimed a considerable 
sum of money for com supplied to 
Napoleon's army of Egypt, and the Dey of 
Algiers, taking up case, inaulted 

the French consul and interfered with the 
Marseillais coral factories on the coast that 
dated from the fonrtedith century. In 
the hope of relieving domestic troubles 
by a bold foreign policy, Kii^ Charles X. 
despatched an expeditionary force of 
37,000 men, who captured Algiers in 
July. 1830. 

This did not prevent a revolution in 
France. The new Imig, Louis Philippe, 
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thought of abandoning the campaign, but 
continued it for the same purpose of dis- 
tracting the people. By 1834 the coast 
was occupied and the Atlas mountains 
reached. Then a Moslem prophet, Abd- 
el-Kader, declared a holy war, and bv 
ambushes and intrisues held the French 
at b^ until Z847. when he was captured 
the Berbers continued the struggle, and 
Ssdiaran tribesmen did much to bring 
disaster upon France by retaining one- 
fifth of the French army in Northern 
Africa during the war with Germany. 

There was a serious native iosurrection 
in 1871, suppressed after a campaign of 
five months of very heavy fighting. Other 
risings in 1879 and 1881, by the efforts they 
called forth, led the French officers far 
out into the sands of the Sahara. 

In return for having indirectly assisted 
in the defeat of France, the African races 
were to provide in the next struggle the 
famous “ Black Force that might turn 
the balance of power in continental 
Europe. It was with this definite aim, 
held at first in secret, but published at last 
by General Mangin, that some of the 
finest spirits m the French army, such 
as Gallieni and Toff re, Gouraud and 
Humbert, stretched the power of their 
.countiy down to the Niger, thence to 
Lake Chad, and down to Congo 

Algeria is probably the most dearly- 
bought colony of any modern Europ^n 
Power. Yet, as in the age of the expansion 
of Rome, which was less successful than 
France in taming the Berber, it became 


a source of strength to its conquerors by 
reason both of its fertile valleys and of the 
fighting quality of its original stock of 
hardy mountaineers. French settlement 
was at first slow. There were scaiody 
more thAii 120,000 French men, women, 
and children definitely colonising the 
country in 1871, but more land for fuming 
was won by confiscating the territory <a 
native rebeu, in addition to the purchase 
of large plantations of promise. 

By the expansion of the vineyards, 
market gardens, and general farms, more 
French families were attracted. At the 
outbreak of the Great War, Algeria held 
some 560,000 French people, and perhaps 
4,000,000 Berbers, and about 1,000,000 
p^ple of Moslem, Jewish, and Christian 
stocte. After many experiments in the 
system of government, mchiding a pre* 
liminary essay in civil administration in 
1848, and a military remme that lasted until 
1858, a so-called Arab Idngdom was worked 
very badly until, in 1870, the country 
was placed under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, and made a 
kind of oversea part of France. In 1900 
the French Algerians were granted separate 
financial autonomy, yet freed from 
military, naval, and railway expensm. 

For many years the enterprising military 
adventurers of France, venemAitly bent 
upon empire-building against the judge>- 
ment of a strong body of enlightened 
French politicians, lookra with aw eyes 
upon Tunis and Morocco. Their chief 
icfea was to lighten their task in Algeria 



FRENCH EXPANSION OVERSEAS: LANDS AND PEOPLES IN AFRICA 
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1:^ getting more elbow room on either 
mae of their theatre of warfare. Sober 
French statesmen, like M. Clemenceau. 
thought always of the next European 
war, knowing that Bismarck plotted to 
ensure the neutrality of Great Britain 
allowing France, if not instigating her, 
to conquer as much of Africa as she pleased, 
so as to bring her into serious conflict with 
British interests. 

lateraational Prietioo over Tunis 

On the ground that the Bey of Tunis 
was supporting unruly tribes along his 
frontier, and deliberately ruining every 
French enterprise in his dominion, the 
French in 1881 attacked the Tunis 
border tribes, and also landed an C‘x> 
peditionary force at Bizerta. The Turks 
despatched an intercepting squadron, and 
prepared to land an army to aid the 
Tunisians. The Third French Republic, 
engaged in its first war since the Franco- 
lYussian conflict, practically oflered battle 
against the Ottoman Empire. The Sultan 
tmn avoided open rupture by embarking 
his troops in Tripoli, and the helpless 
Bey. with liis country in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, signed a treaty accepting the 
Frencn protectorate. A Tunisian chief, 
Ali-ben- Khalifa, started a border cam- 
paign along the Tripoli frontier, but his 
men gradually abandoned him. When he 
died under his tent, in 1884, he was 
almost powerless, and the country 
generally was subdued. 

The Italians, as Bismarck foresaw, were 
much perturbed by the extension of 
French Africa over territory they had 
intended to take, in order to counter- 
balance French power in Aljgeria. They 
threatened to raise the affair into a serious 
, European matter when the Italian schools • 
in Tunis were interfered with, but the 
Germans, instead of offering support in 
the intended war, drew them into the 
Triple Alliance. But for skilful British 
dipioroacy in the 3rears before the outbreak 
of the great struggle. Tunis might have 
been, in 19x4, a more costly acquisition for 
France than had been Algeria in 1870. 

Prom Senegal to the Upper Nitfer 

Jules Ferry, who had launched France 
on tliis new career of empire-building, 
with the sardonic approval of Bismarck, 
took the favourable verdict of a general 
dection as covering all possible efforts 
at foreign conquests, from Cochin-China 
and Madagascar to the Sudan and other 
tXDpical regions. With the enthusiastic 
smport of practically aU the army 
offiem of the new generation, he resumed 
the questing adventuresomeness of the 
last Napoleon, and at times warred for 
regions of deadly tropic diseases that were 
not worth the cost of the continuous 
loss of life in holding them. 


Perhaps the most important of the? 
new work of colony-making was that which 
opened from the most ancient of French 
African settlements, Senegal. Napoleon 
111. had sent a strong fi^htmg force there 
in 1854, under General paidh^be, who, by 
continuous warfare for three years and a 
half, broke the southern Moorish tribes 
around Si. Louis, and annexed several 
small native kingdoms. Then in 1880 
General Gallidni, as captain of marines, 
started with a column to penetrate the 
Upper Niger, and was captured after a 
severe action by a sultan of territory- 
above Timbuktu. While he was held 
prisoner another officer of marines, with a 
stronger expeditionary force, fought his 
way into the hinterland of the British 
colony of Sierra Leone, and imposed peace 
upon the obstinate sultan of the upper 
Niger, as well as establishing a very 
shadowy protectorate over the country. 

Prolonged Fight for the Wet tern Sudan 

A railway was planned to connect 
Skmegal and the Niger, but when the first 
section was built in 1883 the Chamber of 
Deputies refused further funds, and barely 
sixtv miles of line was constructed. The 
natives of Timbuktu, who were oppressed 
by then lords of the wild Berber class 
known as Tuaregs, sent a delegation to 
Pans lagging the French President to 
open ttie way to their city. There were 
many small fighting nations to conquer* 
before this could be done — nations of 
ijiongrcl negro, Arab, and Berber strains, 
most of whom were fiercely barbaric, and 
trained by constant fighting among them- 
selves to a remarkable degree of bravery 
and strength of character. 

In two campaigns, from 1886 to 1888, 
General Galli^ni broke into the Western 
Sudan, defeating the famous native Sultan 
Samory, and sending a gunboat down the 
Niger,’ under Commandant Caron, who 
rcaclierl Timbuktu in 1887, and found the 
city wiecked and ruled by hostile Berbers of 
the Sahara. This voyage and others that 
followed were but reconnaissances, for 
which the Niger kings retaliated by raids 
down the Senegal river to French head- 
quarters. 

Year after year continued the battle of 
the Western Sudan, during which the 
great slave-raiding sultan, Samory, formed 
a large brigand empire round the Upper 
Niger, selling about a million and a half 
captives to the Tuaregs and other slave 
dealers, in return for gold, ivory, and 
cattle, with which he l^ght munitions 
from traders on the Guinea coast. During 
this long war, in which another famous 
French leader. General Humbert, won a 
series of remarkable victories, the British 
Royal Niger Compaiw contended with the 
French Equatorial Company in opening 
the land to trade. The Governments on 
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tetti sides intervened in the summer of Ivory Coast with the new Niger temtories 
1890, and the disputed terntoneb were In much the same way French Guuea, 

divided between tne powers Marshal transiently settled in 1843, was ex- 

Joffre settled affairs in Timbuktu. General panded in the Niger campaigns, and 

Gouraud captured Samory m 1898 while connected with French West Africa by 

General Marchand, by trying to stretch the occupation of the hinterlands of Sierra 

power of France to the Nile at Fashoda, Leone and Liberia 

near the Abyssinian border, brought Alongside Nigeria and T^oland was 
about another arrangement of temtones Dahomey, and here the French also 
between the British and I rcnch Govern- thrust inland, after centuries of inactivity 
ments In the seventeenth century they held a 

General Marchand s adventure was fort at the tow n of Whydah on the coast, 

connected with another centre of I rench alongside forts built by the Bntish and the 

expansion in Afnca French merchants Portuguese The British fort was sold to a 

had settled m 1839 by the Gabun river German firm , the Portuguese fort wras 
above the Congo, in naval operations 
against slave traders The son of one of 
the settlers, Du Chaillu, made the region 
famous by his discovery of the gorilla, 
but the colony was completely neglected 
until Sir Henrv Stanley and the King of 
the Belgians prepared to fDund the Congo 
State 

Then an enterprising 1 rench governor 
M Bra/za, was empoweicd to open up the 
country In 1882 pirt of the ( oitgo 
tciritory was taken loading to a dispute 
with the International Association of the 
Congo \t the Berlin Coiifenncp of 1885 
I ranee did not succeed in maintaining her 
claim to the Congo bisin at whkh Jules 
I oriy had aimed 1 n nch explorers how 
evi r sU idily worked lietwet n the (icrman 
region of Cameroon and the Ikigian 
Congo towards and from the ‘^ahaia At 
T ake Chad the Mahdi of the bcnussi ton 
frill riiity was overthrown and killed m 
1002 two years after the slave 1 aid mg 
sultan of Bomii was dthattd tind shin 
Iididi forces fiom Mgiria and fioin 
tin Congo united, an I tin w ly was ekii 
in 1003 for 1 caravan trulc fr in the oases 
below the Atlas range to the network of 
w aterw ay - abov e th< t oiigo Gw ing to the 
tftrman attempt to inti rvt ne at \gadii in 
Moroccan aifaiis part *>1 tin new Urn »ry 
of I ranee, between the Congo and T ake 
Chad, had, m 1911 to h( surr»*ndcred to 
Germanv and attached to Coin roon, 
but by the Peace of Ver'-ailirs and antnge- 
ments lieiwcrn the Allies not only was this 
lost land returned to I lancc but sh took 
as well the larger pai* ot th ( leroon 
leaving only a smallish poitiuL to be 
mergcci into British Nigeria 
Other I renc h possessions in Western 
Afnca likevviac began to expand about 
1883, under the mimsliy of Jules Ferry, 
arcordmjg to the plan for the making of 
the prci£nt vast Afncaii I mpire The 
Ivory Coast had been partly won by 
purchase in 1842, but the permanent 
settlement only began in 1^83 Then, 
during the struggle with Samory, ex- 
plonng French forces a i ranged pro- 
tectorates with chiefs vhu c peoples were 
menaced by the U ruble slave raider, and 
French vtctones 1 tpiaiy con meted tho 
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Defected , but the French fort was of 1805, and bombarded it into sui 

maintained, and its temtory reassured by render A long guemlla war followed, and 

a tre§itv in 1851 for some ten years General Gallium, called 

In 1863 Napoleon III obtained a pro- from French Sudan for the difficult work, 

tectorate over the kingdom of Porto conducted a campaign of repression and 

Novo, and the king of Dahomey, fearful of pacification Queen Ranavafona was de 

DntLsh power, gave further advantages to posed in 1897. and died in exile in Algeria 

the French who however, abandoned their in 1917 

protectorate Jules Ferry seized it again I ikewise in 1883 a settlement was 
in 1883, according to his general policy, made on the Somali coast opposite Perim, 
but the king of Dahomey wanted his land but au attempt to annex neighbouring 

territory belonging to 
Egypt was resisted in 1887 
by Lord Salisbury French 
Somaliland thereupon lost 
its importance as a centre 
of expansion and naval 
base The capital was 
moved from Obock to 
Jibuti in 1896 and trade 
opened with Abyssinia 
On the other side of 
Africa, Morocco, from the 
foundation of the Algeiian 
colony, had been coveted 
by France Spam asserted 
ancient rights, and ar- 
rangements were made by 
the French to observe 
them Great Britain how- 
ever, held, from the days 
of Nelson, that the inde 
back, and, after some years of hesitation, pendcnce of the Sultanate was vital 

raided the French factories and scattered to her position as a Mediterranean 

the people into British territory I he sta power Profound, therefore, was 

French opened war in 1889, but the result the disillusion of Germany when, in 1904, 

was indecisive, and m 1892 the Dahomey the British Government agreed to the 

kme swept m force down to the coast Irench pretensions over the Sultanate 

agam, to recover the customs revenue he of the West Germany threatened war 
had surrendered for one-fourth of their the British Liberal Cabinet vigorously 
value ^ithm three months a small met the threat 

French force captured his capital city. Again in iqii the Germans menaced 
and a few wcelra afterwards Dahomey the Irench, and once more the British 
was a French colony, openmg out into intervened, but, largely through their 
French West Africa • anger over the friendly solution of the 

In pursuance of the Ferry policy of 1 ranco Bntish problem of Morocco, the 
expansion, the great island of Madagascar Germans opened the struggle for the 
was invaded on slight pretext in 1883 mastership of Europe m 1914 All that 
It was a dangerous game at the time, for Bismarck had seemed to achieve, when he 
considerable Bntish interests, naval as induced Jules Ferry to go empire-building 
well as commercial, were concerned in directly against Italian and Bntish 
the maintenance of the independence of interests, had been undone by the gener- 
the Madagascan people Nevertheless, osity of King Edward VII and his 
with the ironic approval of Bismarck, and Conservative and Liberal ministers 
against the fierce but vain opposition of General Lyautey skilfully held French 
Clemenceau, the attack was developed, and Morocco during the Great War, and the 
tlM Malagasy Queen Ranavalona was victorious Republic emerged from the 
forced to accept, in spite of some successes struggle with a vast African empure of 
In ibis field, a vague protectorate When, tested stability and loyal fighting strength, 
however, the conquerors tned to exercise to which was added, in 1920, 20,072 
Br real control over the islands, the square miles of Togoland and a total of 
Halagasy premier engaged Bntish officers 273.759 square miles of Cameroon 
to tram native soldiery France Jn the Onent the French acquired a foot- 
dedared war m 1894, before the island mg in Annam m 1787, lost it soon after- 
army could be dnllra m modem ways of wards, regained and enlargedit by a severe 
fighting. After lonng many men from action in 1861, and Cambodia was annexed 
lever, the French (General Duchesne in 1862, in the form of a protectorate 
reached the hostile capital in the autumn Meanwhile. France won another million 
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end a half Oriental subjects, with the 
Laos territory acquired in 1893, Kwang- 
chow Wan leased for 99 years by China 
in 1898, and three ancient Cambodian 
provinces ceded by Siam in 1907. the last 
being, however, among the deadliest 
rerions on earth. 

in the South Seas the lovel]r island of 
Tahiti, with its surrounding isles, is a 
gem of France's colonial empire. Until 
1842 its beautiful people were practically 
ruled by missionaries from London, but 
the arrival of two French Catholic priests 
was opposed, and this form^ the ground 
for the intervention of a French warship, 
that fibruptly compelled the Island queen 
to accept a Gallic protectorate. So soon 
as the warship sailed away the natives 
refused to recognize the French dominion, 
and after a long struggle a French force 
conquered the island in 1S46. 

Then in 1880, in consequence of the 
heir to the throne having married the 
daughter of^ an Englishman, Tahiti was 
definitely annexed. Various dependent 
archipelagos, such as the Tuamotu group, 
the Gambier isles, the Marquesas isles, 
the Leeward, Tubuai, and Rapa isles, were 
gradually occupied between 1842 and 1901. 
Awakening interest in the value of 
the coconut, in the sun-dried form 


of copra, led to the last annexatiohs. 
Historically, New Caledonia and its 
dependencies are connected with Tahiti, 
though rising on the other side of the 
South Seas, off Australia. Some French 
missionaries, coming fiom Tahiti, were 
eaten by the cannibal natives. To avenge 
them Napoleon III. seized the island in 
1853, anct embarrassed by the cannibals, 
turned them to account as terrors to 
wrongdoers, by making the large new 
territory a penal colony, the first convicts 
arriving in 1854. 

The New Hebrides were occupied at 
the same time as New Caledonia, but 
the British missionaries working among 
the wild natives were more fortunate 
than those in Tahiti. They protested so 
strongly that the French garrison was 
withdrawn, and by a series of agreements 
an Anglo-French protectorate was 
established in 1907. 

The last important addition to the 
Gallic oversea po.ssessions is Syria, ob- 
tained by the Sykes-Picot Treaty during 
the Great War, and, after British conquest 
of the country, placed under the man- 
datory power of France The far-stretched 
colonial domain of the Third Republic 
of France is practically the work of a 
single generation. 
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The Countries 

In Africa: Algeria, Tunis, Equatorial .Africa 
or Freiich Congo (Gabou, Middle Congo, Ubangi- 
Shari-Chad, Chad Terntory, and Cameroons), West 
Africa (Senegal, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Upper Senegal, Niger or Firrich Sudin, Upper 
Volta, Mauritania, Niger Territoiy, and Togolandj, 
Madagascar, Mayotte, Reunion, and Somali 
Coast. America : Guadeloupe and dependent 
islands, Guiana, Martinique, Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon. Asia : India (Pondicherri, Karikal, 
Cbandanagore, Mab^, Y anaon) , I ndo-China( Aonam, 
Cambodia, Coebin-Chiaa, Tong-king, and Kwang- 
chow Wan). Australasia and Oceania: New 
Caledonia and dependencies, Society, Marquesas, 
Tuamotu, Leeward, Gambier, Tubuai, ancf Rapa 
Islands. 

Alge^, Annam, Cambodia, Madagascar, Tunis, 
and Morocco are dealt with separately; 

Africa 

French Equatorial Anuca or: Frihcb 
Congo.— On Atlantic coast, b at man Cameroons 
in the west, and Belgian Crngo on fie sonib and 
south-east, and Ayglo-Emtian Sudan on the 
east, ezoepting Spaaish GiMDca and the Portuguese 


enclave of Cabinda. 

Total area (esdusive of Camwooni, 166^89 
square miles, and 103^270 square mUcs ceded to 
Germany in 1911 and tiiiee returaed by Treaty 
of Versailles) about ySa/ny square miles fGaban 
131,862, Middle Congo 150,292, Ubengi-Sliasi- 
Chad 2 o 8 , 3 I 9 i und Chad TeoHory ^1,676). 

Under a governor-general at Brazzaville^ ht 
Middle Congo. Chief products : Wild caoutcfamic, 
palm oil, cemee, tobacco, and Ivory. 

West Africa.— Territory bouided by Meroeeo^ 
Algeria. Ttnlste, and CMpoli) on the aorth ; 


the Atlantic, Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, Sierra 
Leon^ and Liberia on the west; the Gulf of Guinea, 
Gold Coast, and Nigeria on the south ; and French 
Equatorial Africa and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on 
the east. Includes Western Sudan and great par t 
of Sahara. 

Total area, exclusive of Togoland, about 
1,800,566 square miles (Senegal 74,112 square 
miles, Guinea, with Los Islands, 95,218. Ivory 
Coast 121,976, Dahomey 42 460, Siidan, 617,600, 
Upper Volta 154,400, Mauritania 347»400, Niger 
Military Territory ^47,400). Population 1 2,2831962, 
including 6,829 French and 1,826 foreign non- 
Africans. French Togoland covers about 21,20c 
square miles, with a native population of 1,000,000. 
Whole territory under governor-general at D^ar, 
SenegaL Products include fruits, oils, oil seeds, 
robber, cotton, cacao, coffee, timber, ground nuts, 
palm-kemels, hides, wool. 

Madagascar. — Island in Indian Ocean off 
south-east coast of Africa, about 250 miles from 
mainland. Under governor-generaL Area about 
228,000 squaie miles, population 3,545r57o. 
Malagasy tribes numerous. Capital, Antananarivo 
(pqpvwuon 63,110): chief port,Tamatave (infioo), 

KivNiON, OR BouRSOg. — Island in Indian 
Ocean about 400 miles 'east of Madagascar. 
Under gnvenor. Area 970 square mUes. 
Population i73»S9o, iaduding 167,947 Europeans. 
Broducts fncinoe sugar, rum, ccoee^ manioc, 
taBtoc% vanfila, spto. 

SOMALILAND.— Colony hi north-east Africa. 
Blioining Eritrea near Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
has fadand frontier with Abyirinla, coaslHne in 
Gulf of Aden, and adjoins British Somaliland on 
the south-east Administered by governor. Area 
2kont 9,790 squaie miles. Population shout 
64,000. Products Include coffee. Ivory, bide^ 
slmii^ and salt There are coast ftdwriei; 
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Amcnea 

Gi'adklovpr — Two inlands, ^asse Terre and 
Grande Terre in We»t Atlantlo, ^Ith five smaller 
island deprndencies. Mane Galante, Les Saintes, 
D^irsde, St Parthelemy, and &t Martin fotal 
iuea about 53^ sqaaie n ilcs Population 229,82a 
Under governor Products Sugar, rofiee cacao, 
rum, bananas sweet potatoes manioc, tobacco 

Guiana — Colon> on north east roast of Siiuth 
America Area about 32 000 square miles 
IVipulatioa 49,000, exclusive of ^nal settlement 
of Maroni Under governor Has neb tinibtr 
foivsts Chief industry, placer gold mining 
Silver, iron, and phosphates alio worked, and nee, 
TuaIre, manioc, cacao, coffee, sugar cane, ind go 
gutta perch 1, and tobacco grown 

MAftiiNiQUX — One of the Windward Islinds, 
between Dominica and Santa Lucia 
governor Area 38s s<|uare mibs Population 
?44i4^9 Produ cs ^ugar, rum cacao, coffee 
tobacco, cottcgi 

oviNr PihRKE AND Mipi TLON Is’anisoftvo 
groups near south coast of Newfoundland Unde 
admini di* ilor \rea of S liiit Pierre group 10 square 
luiigi* popi lation 3 420 irea of Miqiuhn group 
83 squall niilej , population 49*1 Chief indusiiy 
Cod bsliini* , 


All* 

French Inota — Five colonies Pondicherti 
Kenkai, Cliandemagore, Mahfi, Yanaon lotai 
area about 196 square milei^ Population about 
968 000 Undei governor Possess cotton and 
jute nulls, oil j resses, and iron foundry Cropt> 
Ground nut*^ psddv, nee, sugar, cotton, coffee 

French Inuo China — Includes five states 
colony of Cochin China, protectorates of Annam 
Cirabodia, Tong king, Laps, temtory around 
Bittambang and Kwangtbow Wan leased from 
China Total area about 310,344 square miles 
Imputation about 16,990,229, including, exclusive 
of mill tai y forces, about *3.700 Europeans Under 
governor general, with resideat>supcnor for each 
state, excepting Cochin China, under governor 

Area of Cambodia (sm separate article), 37>90o 
square miles Population about 2,000,000, 
Including t,koo Europeans, 108,300 Annamites, 
and 140,000 Chinese Piodures, rice, kapolpf 
cotton^ pepper, salt Ash, hi^ tdbaoco 


Cochin China covers about 22,000 square mitei 
and nas a population of 3,452,250 including 
0,300 r uropean , the if kt Annamites Cambodidnik 
Mois, ( hams Chinese Indians, Malays, ana 
lagals Piuduces rice, rubber, maize, bean«, 
swett potatfios, earth nuts, cotton, sugarcane, 
tobacco coconuts, betel nuts, pepper, oranges, 
and bananas River and coast fishing 
extensn e 

long king has an area of 40,330 square miles 
Population o 470,250, including about 6 880 
Europeans Produces nee, maize, arfrowioot 
sugar cane, coffee, tea, raw silk, tobacco, fniit 
1 aos has an area of about 96,500 square 1 ules 
Population 8oo,ono Pioduct include rice, cotton, 
iiicfigo, tobacco ind fiuits 1 arge teak foiests 
Gold tin and lead are u orkf d 

Kwaiigchow Wan tfmtoi> area is about 190 
square miles PopuUtioi 168 , (kni 

AustralsMig and Oceania 
Nla C AiEOorii/ Island in South Seas, 1,077 
niKb fum )dnc\ 1 7,0 > 1 squaie miKs 

Populat iu betw I n 5 j Of c and 60 000, includes 
Mdaiu irtiis lolyiieMoiis, Javanese, and 
Iciig Kirr*-^ f’adf*r govf» nor Penal settlement 
a* Noel iaimd Only hill of area cultivable 
Miic.rai include nnkcl and (hioine ore and 
oiaiigi use Cotfre, ropra rotten, manioc, maize, 
tobacco, bananas pineapples chief products 
Dependeniies Isle o^ Pines, Wallis Archipelago, 
Le\ lit}, Huon, Futuna and Alofi Islands 
Ni-w Hebridas ~«Pacific group under Anglo 
French cfTiaals Area about 5,000 square miles 
Population clnefly Molaiic«ian, about 70,000 
Produce co^a, bananas, sago, rubber, tortoise 
shell, sandalwood, and cofiec 
Othei establishments In Oceania forming a 
collective oolonv have an estimated area of about 
'.520 square miles, and population of 31.460 
Under governor and council Ihey include the 
Society Islands of which lahiti has an area of 
about 600 squaie des add a population of 
11,700 , Moorea, an area of 50 square mites, and a 
peculation of about 1,370 Marquesas Islands 
nave a total arqa of 480 sonate nules^ and a 
popuUtum of about 3*430 in addition are the 
I ow Archipelago, or luimiotu, 1 eewanL Gambier, 
Tubuai, and Rapagraeps. Tahiti producM sugar- 
«ate, \euiUa, turn, and tropical noifts, and with 
Mooiea u nqx In gflioapliate. 




